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E have reached in England a more critical 

period than at any epoch since the end of the 

Napoleonic wars. Then, as now, classes con- 

fronted one another in a struggle for su- 
premacy. Then, as now, a commercial crisis, a currency 
crisis, an industrial crisis, taxed for a generation the quality 
of her statesmen. In 1815 it was not less clear to the dis- 
cerning mind than in 1929 that the institutions of the state 
stood in need of renovation. Then, as now, the ability to re- 
form, not less than the skill to preserve, was the obvious 
lesson of great events. 

But England emerged from the Napoleonic wars with 
one supreme advantage she does not now possess. Her pri- 
macy over other peoples in the process of industrial trans- 
formation was, broadly speaking, unchallenged until the 
eighties of the last century. Germany in 1815 was still a 
congeries of petty kingdoms; America was unaware of the 
magnitude of her industrial resources; Italy was still pros- 
trate beneath the heel of Austria; the Orient was still an 
impenetrable mystery. To-day England fights in a world 
market with rivals at least as well equipped as herself. She 
fights, too, at a period when the unstable equilibrium of 
Europe and of Asia makes the restoration of markets a 
matter of profound difficulty. She competes with an 
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America quite obviously destined to the economic leader- 
ship of the world. England, in a word, has no longer those 
ample margins of economic security within which, at any 
period before 1880, she could make concessions to the dis- 
inherited. “War,” said Edmund Burke, “never leaves 
where it found a nation.” In England, at least, it has 
brought a new world into existence. We do not yet know 
whether the balance of the old will be redressed. 

Mr. Baldwin’s government has been in power for over 
four years; and it possesses a majority only once surpassed 
in English political history. In the summer of this year it 
will submit itself to the judgment of an electorate which, 
for the first time, will consist of every adult person in the 
community. What is the environment, what the mood, in 
which that judgment will be made? 

There are over one million and a half unemployed per- 
sons in England—an increase of perhaps a quarter of a 
million since Mr. Baldwin assumed office. The mining in- 
dustry is at an ebb even lower than in 1924. The distress in 
the coal fields has reached proportions so vast that in South 
Wales and the Tyneside there are whole villages where not 
a single wage-earner enjoys the security of continuous em- 
ployment. The iron and steel trades are in a condition so 
bad that the employers have demanded a protective tariff, 
while the trade unions are asking for a thorough govern- 
mental inquiry into every nook and cranny of the industry. 
The textile trades have never known worse markets; and 
the workers have been either completely idle or on short 
time for so long that they have wholly forgotten the brief 
gust of prosperity eight years ago. The shipbuilding indus- 
try tells a similar tale; pictures might be drawn of unem- 
ployment in Glasgow, on the Mersey, and on the Tyne, 
which seem in their grimness to outstrip even the legends 
of the hungry ’forties. These are the staple industries 0! 
England. Bad as were their conditions when Mr. Baldwin 
came into office, they have become steadily worse. Taxa- 
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tion is lighter than in 1924, but the promise of recovery is 
not fulfilled. If the government is asked for evidence of 
commercial strength, it is to the luxury trades that it must 
turn for proof. Tobacco, brewing, gramophones, artificial 
silk, these can declare unexampled dividends upon their 
capital. But a nation cannot live by the prosperity of its 
luxury trades. In the realm of the essential, whatever the 
promise of Mr. Baldwin, there has been no accomplish- 
ment. 

What, in four years, has the government done to stimu- 
late a renewal of trade? The demand for coal has dimin- 
ished; yet, in the face of expert opinion, the government 
has increased the length of the working day. Russia ur- 
gently requires machinery; yet by breaking off relations 
with Russia, the government has cut off hope of commer- 
cial expansion there. Until the winter of 1928, its policy 
in China centered upon England the ill will of a people 
whose newly intensified nationalism only emphasized their 
genius for commercial boycott. The government’s policy 
of safeguarding domestic industries only retarded the re- 
covery of those export trades which are the heart of Eng- 
lish industrial well-being. Its new scheme of rating reform 
may swell still further the profits of the prosperous trades; 
but neither in theory nor in practice is there any reason to see 
why its effect should be a stimulus to commercial recovery. 
So little, further, has it done for agriculture that even the 
farmers—for ninety years the backbone of English con- 
servatism—are in revolt against the stupor of the govern- 
ment. 

Nor has there been such a programme of internal recon- 
struction as might, in matters like housing, afforestation, 
roads, electrification, have quickened the industrial pulse 
of the people. There have been no bold schemes of emigra- 
tion. There has been no determined effort, upon a big scale, 
to transfer the permanent surplus of workers in mine and 
factory to other industries. There has been no effort, by 
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withdrawing the older workers from industries, to utilize 
the younger, the more adaptable, the more vigorous. De- 
spite unanimous educational opinion, there has been no at- 
tempt, by raising the school-leaving age, to improve the in- 
tellectual quality of the new generation of workers. These 
are all matters beyond controversy. In a more disputable 
field, it is not impossible that Mr. Churchill’s precipitate 
return to the full rigors of the gold standard, has, by the 
restriction of credit it has involved, definitely retarded in- 
dustrial recovery. 

If there has been a theory behind Mr. Baldwin’s policy, 
it can only have been that the best method of helping the 
English manufacturer was to leave him alone; the policy, 
at any rate, appears unimaginative, unconstructive, and de- 
void of energy. Nor would it be unfair to apply a similar 
description to the government’s attitude to foreign affairs. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain had, doubtless, a well-advertised 
success at Locarno when, building upon the foundations of 
good will Mr. MacDonald had laid, he induced Germany 
to enter the League of Nations. But, as the resignation of 
Lord Cecil made painfully apparent, in foreign policy the 
government has done nothing for disarmament; it has done 
nothing to promote that evacuation of the Rhineland upon 
which the restoration of European good will depends so 
largely; at the Naval Conference at Geneva, whatever the 
fault in tactical skill of America, it enabled the British 
Admiralty to reveal once more that, like the Bourbons, it 
learns nothing and forgets nothing; it has further intensi- 
fied the breach with Russia, which has meant intensified 
anti-British intrigue in the East; and it has done nothing 
to promote, and much to discourage, the efforts of the 
League of Nations. Not even the most hostile of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s critics denies his sincerity; but the assump- 
tion of his genuine desire for peace is incompatible with a 
belief that he possesses either insight or imagination. 

The Baldwin government, in short, has been inert and 
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indecisive at a time when the nature of events called for 
energy and creativeness. It has been inert and indecisive in 
such fashion as to give the appearance of definite reaction 
at a time when the temper of the country is thoroughly 
progressive. It has altogether misinterpreted the mind of 
its constituents. Few English observers of standing believe 
that the old formulas will do in foreign affairs; yet the 
government has clung steadfastly to the old formulas. All 
students of the English economic situation are agreed that 
in structure, equipment, technique, and direction, English 
industry is ill adapted to meet the challenge of new world 
conditions; yet beyond the expression of pious hopes, Mr. 
Baldwin has taken no single step to accelerate the necessary 
change. It was his fumbling hesitation in 1926 which was 
largely responsible for the general strike. It is his timidity 
now that is largely responsible for the perceptible malaise 
in Anglo-American relations. There has never been a pe- 
riod when the English trade unions have been so ready to 
co-operate with the employers for the promotion of indus- 
trial development; yet Mr. Baldwin’s one big contribution 
to legislation upon industrial relations has been the Trades 
Disputes Act of 1927, which has done more to disturb the 
prospects of better relations than anything in twenty years. 
If his administration has not repealed the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, it has administered it with dubious sincerity. 
There has never been a time in English history when ex- 
periment was so necessary with the foundation of society. 
It is the essential indictment against Mr. Baldwin that, 
with great charm and infinite good will, he has merely 
known how to desire what is right without at all knowing 
what it is right to desire. 

What has kept Mr. Baldwin in power has been not his 
positive virtues but the weakness and the division of his 
opponents. Parliamentary government lives by the division 
of its forces into two nearly equal parties. Their division 
into groups destroys its equilibrium and thereby prevents 
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that coherency of opinion, that drama of poised alterna- 
tives, from making its impress upon the body politic. Mr. 
Baldwin has held office at a period when the radical forces 
of the state are in process of reorganization. He has built 
not upon some positive doctrine he seeks to recommend but 
upon the negative fact that a strong opposition has not yet 
developed. It is an evil position. For it exaggerates his 
power in the House of Commons while his weakness in the 
country is obscured. It gives him apparent authority in 
Parliament for adventures to which the country is opposed. 
And the very strength of his Parliamentary support leads 
to weakness and inertia in the House of Commons itself. 
The knowledge that he cannot be beaten in the division 
lobby takes away the zest of fighting in Parliament. Yet it 
is from the intensity of that conflict that Parliamentary 
government derives its educational value. 

The decline of the Liberal party is not difficult to un- 
derstand, for, in some degree, it was a pre-war phenome- 
non. As early as 1910, its power depended upon the sup- 
port of the Irish members; and, consistently from 4906, it 
found upon its flank a Labor group always growing in 
numbers and committed to a social policy far in advance 
of what men like Mr. Asquith were prepared to advocate. 
The truth is that by 1914 Liberalism had exhausted its 
historic mission. It stood for the major political freedoms 
and for commercial liberty against a Tory party which in- 
sisted upon maintaining as primary the needs of the agri- 
cultural interest. By the close of the war, the major politi- 
cal freedoms had been won; and the Conservative party 
was not less than the Liberal representative of commercial 
forces. What to-day essentially divides the two is the ques- 
tion of free trade. That apart, it is difficult to find differ- 
ences between them of a major kind. Both stand for largely 
similar social reforms. Both agree that state intervention 
is inevitable. Both insist that socialism is disastrous. What 
prevents the union of the two parties is, on the one hand, 
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the force of historic tradition and, upon the other, the in- 
compatibility of certain eminent personalities. 

For anyone who watches the Liberal party in action in 
the House of Commons will find it difficult to be certain 
to what party its members really belong. To some, the real 
enemy to be fought is socialism, and these vote quite con- 
sistently in the government lobby. Others would find it 
difficult to explain the precise grounds of their dissent from 
Labor. Others, again, as often as not attack the government 
but refrain from voting at all. The real basis of the Liberal 
party is the fact that it is led by Mr. Lloyd George and 
that the latter, with a personal fund of many million dol- 
lars, derived from the sale of honors, can keep any party 
alive so long as he pays its expenses. He is distrusted by all 
parties. But it is difficult for men who stood apart from 
the Coalition government of 1917 to make advances to 
Conservatism; and, for most, the trade union complexion 
of the Labor party is a final barrier to a change in that di- 
rection. Yet in the country the process of slow disintegra- 
tion takes place. The elector likes to vote for a party which 
is obviously an alternative government. It is agreed on all 
hands that the most Liberals can hope for is a hundred 
seats. The result, as the by-elections show, is that the Lib- 
eral party is less and less able effectively to attract the voter 
to its side. It has leaders of real distinction. The intellectual 
quality of those who provide it with its ideas is higher than 
either Conservatism or Labor can command. But parties can 
only live permanently by the definite prospect of power; 
and this the Liberals no longer possess. Their disappearance 
into the major parties is inevitably a question of time. 

The Labor party is undergoing so rapid a transformation 
that description of its place is by no means easy. It is a so- 
cialistic party, committed by its character to the inception 
of vast changes. But it has still to make up its mind about 
the rate of change. Most of its leaders realize that, given 
the utmost good will, you cannot socialize an economic sys- 
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tem overnight; and it has followers to whom the ideal js 
deliberately revolutionary action by constitutional means, 
As a result, it is still overwhelmingly a working-class 
party; and the middle class and the aristocracy are terrified 
by the prospect that it may take office. With all its faults, 
it must be said that it is the one party in the state which 
realizes the need both for a changed conception of the 
place of England in world affairs and for a revised idea of 
industrial relationships and economic technique. Whatever 
its defects, its brief period of office showed Mr. MacDon- 
ald handling foreign affairs with an insight and a delicacy 
such as England has not known since the war. Mr. Snow- 
den, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, did honor even to the 
high traditions of English public finance. The party’s 
problem is to accustom a nation which still thinks of poli- 
tics as the special avocation of lawyers and gentlemen to 
realize that, with universal suffrage, the leaders of the na- 
tion must be drawn from all classes of the community. It 
is no easy task in a country like England, where the Labor 
party lacks a press and will not, like its rivals, sell honors 
as a means of financing itself. It is handicapped by the 
rentier’s fear of taxation, and the businessman’s fear of the 
trade unions. But its hold upon the common man grows, 
and what matters in England to-day is its hold upon the 
common man. It is not likely that it will gain a majority at 
the next election, though it will greatly increase its 
strength; but four more years of Tory rule may well in- 
volve a landslide in its direction. 

England in 1929 is, therefore, at a halting place be- 
tween two opinions. The force of circumstances has, over 
a century, made it into a political democracy; its problem 
is now that of transformation into a social democracy 4s 
well. It is no easy task to uproot the tradition of aristocratic 
control in a country as old as England. It is no easy task, 
either, because it has to be accomplished in the midst of an 
economic world revolution, in which the easy assurance of 
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industrial supremacy has gone. To accomplish it, there is 
need for the revision not only of the accepted notions of 
industrial and political control, but also of the historic no- 
tions of English foreign policy. What does all this imply? 

Anyone who analyzes the character of English indus- 
trial organization and compares it with that of America 
will be struck by a number of small but significant facts. 
Compared with America, the size of the industrial unit in 
England is small, the age of the average director is high, 
and much of the plant is ill adapted to modern demand. 
The three conditions, of course, hang closely together. 
English industry is still largely in the personal stage. Fa- 
ther and son still tend to be associated together in business; 
and the tendency is to make a finished product of high 
quality for a small market. The price, too, is high, for the 
businessman in England seeks a high return on a small 
capital rather than a low return on a high one. He does not 
show much anxiety to experiment, either with the com- 
modity he produces or with the market he explores. In the 
result, he is too often unable to compete with rivals much 
more alert than he to new market demands. He tends, also, 
to think that the goods he manufactures can be best made 
in his way, and he puts down a desire for a different or a 
cheaper article to something curious in the nature of the 
foreign buyer. He has been accustomed all his life to one 
way of doing things. He does not like the need to change 
that way. 

Yet, clearly, the future of industry is with the big unit 
and with mass methods of production. The future, too, is 
with the younger in industrial direction, men who are still 
speculative enough to adapt themselves to new ways. Mr. 
Baldwin himself has drawn attention to the fact that too 
many English directors neither toil nor spin. Whether one 
takes banks, assurance companies, the great shipping cor- 
porations, one finds always the same type—men between 
sixty and seventy, related to well-known aristocratic fami- 
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lies, educated at Eton and Oxford. They are our attractive 
type, gentlemen and sportsmen. But they take their pro- 
fession a little easily, and they do not pain themselves by 
inventiveness. They are not on the lookout for ability from 
the ranks below themselves. ‘They doubt whether they have 
much to learn. They barely realize that the old supremacy 
has gone; they rather think that the present volume of 
trade and unemployment is an accident which will pass 
when “normal times” return. If they think at all, they tend 
to believe in “empire trade” or “safeguarding,” or the de- 
plorable results of a high level of taxation. You do not hear 
of mine-owners who admit that the present organization of 
the mines is—as every inquiry since 1919 has pointed out 
—utterly wasteful and chaotic. You do not meet million- 
aires in the textile trade who will admit that their ruinous 
gambling in the boom of 1919-1920 canonly be put straight 
by ruthless and wholesale rationalization. Nor do you meet 
farmers eager to learn the lesson of Danish co-operation, 
of the California fruit-growers’ methods, of co-operation 
among producers in the American tobacco industry. The 
power of self-scrutiny seems to have gone. 

The way out seems to lie in a deliberate policy of ration- 
alization, conducted in co-operation with the trade unions. 
There are industrial leaders—Lord Melchett is a notable 
example—who have already realized this; and their con- 
ferences with the unions may well, if they go forward, 
mark an epoch in English history. For English trade un- 
ionism is marked by a new spirit. It has realized that a mere 
policy of negation will carry it nowhere. It is anxious for 
efficiency and reorganization as a condition of prosperity 
for its own members. It has grasped the fact that ration- 
alization must inevitably come, and it sees that the best 
safeguard for itself is a reconstruction carried out with its 
own consent and under its own supervision. English em- 
ployers have a unique opportunity to-day to utilize the 
whole resources of the unions for a constructive policy of 
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peace. What are the chances of their taking this oppor- 
tunity! 

It must be admitted that they are small. Men with Lord 
Melchett’s vision are rare. Their tendency is still the old 
and bad tendency to distrust the employee who thinks out- 
side his particular function. The Samuel Commission, for 
instance, recommended the creation of pit committees with 
advisory functions in every mine; not a single one has been 
started. The desire to draw a steel ring about the functions 
of management and direction is still widespread. The tem- 
per is disastrous simply because the ill will engendered 
makes, sooner or later, for industrial dislocation. The Eng- 
lish trade unionist is an extraordinarily loyal and efficient 
person so long as his standard of life is not threatened. 
Employers who will not co-operate with the unions see no 
way to prosperity except by threatening that standard of 
life. They do not realize that their own efficiency is the 
true path to profit, and that there is nothing wanton or 
magical in the present lean years. They blame everyone 
and everything except themselves. Yet in every sphere 
where there has been a deliberate refusal of over-capitali- 
zation, and a deliberate desire to reorganize plant and 
structure in terms of new needs, English industry has held 
its own with its competitors. The way to success is not 
wanting; it is rather the will. 

The next years, accordingly, will see either voluntary or 
forcible reorganization in the industrial field; and if it is 
the second, a Labor government will be the active agent in 
the process. It will, indeed, have no alternative. No party 
representing the working class can do other than compel 
the examination of the basic industries and set their house 
in order. Inevitably, that will mean a wide extension of 
government control; inevitably, also, it will mean an effort 
to give employees a definite place in industrial governance. 
In this aspect, the experience of the war will prove of 
fundamental importance. The Labor party has not forgot- 
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ten the lessons of the Cotton Control Board, the Ministry 
of Food, the Inter-Allied Shipping Board. It has seen that 
there is an industrial constitutionalism as possible, and a; 
creative, as political constitutionalism. It has become con- 
vinced that autocratic control in industry is definitely 
wasteful, that the new logic of ownership requires the ad- 
mission that the community is an unseen partner in every 
enterprise. We have definitely reached the end, in England, 
of the period of laissez faire. Social needs are making it ob- 
vious that industries must be regarded as professions in 
which tests of capacity are exacted. The problem is, above 
all, whether businessmen will attempt this for themselves, 
or whether the electorate will give the Labor party a man- 
date to make the effort. England needs a new philosophy of 
property to fit the conditions of a political democracy. The 
quasi-feudal structure she has inherited begets a spirit in- 
compatible with her new needs. 

In foreign affairs the pivot of English policy is the ur- 
gency of peace. But the price of peace is a different matter, 
and few statesmen would have the courage to pay it. For 
upon the continent of Europe, as in the East, it means the 
frank abandonment of supremacy effected through a bal- 
ance of power, while in relation to America it means a new 
conception of the freedom of the seas. 

Let us take the second first. Before the war, it had been 
the keystone of English policy that no nation should out- 
build her at sea. She needed naval dominion to maintain 
her communications, and to dominate the ocean in a period 
of war. Freedom of the seas meant that the world accepted 
her definitions of contraband. It was an intelligible policy 
in a world unorganized for peace even when it gave the ap- 
pearance of peace. It is a foolish and impossible policy ina 
world where America can outbuild Great Britain from 
sheer financial strength; foolish and impossible because 
naval competition between England and America would 
end in war to the destruction of both. What is the alterna- 
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tive? The re-definition, assuredly, of freedom of the seas 
in terms of a League of Nations control of war. An invita- 
tion to America to participate in the making of that defi- 
nition leaves her no enviable alternative. For either 
America goes in with the public opinion of the world, or 
announces her sovereign contempt for it. English admirals, 
of course, do not believe in the League of Nations, as 
Geneva showed. But the English democracy has little use 
for those who cannot find new ways for new purposes. John 
Selden’s “Mare Clausum” may still do for Whitehall; it 
will not do for Westminster. Englishmen, let it be frankly 
said, are disturbed by American imperialism, and the 
American naval programme causes uneasiness. If the 
United States builds in those terms, there will be ill feeling 
it will be difficult to arrest. And Conservative England 
would find it easy to use the spectacle of American naval- 
ism as a menace. Mr. Winston Churchill and Sir Aus- 
ten Chamberlain have shown that they do not understand 
even the elements of the Anglo-American problem. The 
average Englishman would cut the Gordian knot by ta- 
bling proposals such as President Wilson foreshadowed in 
1919. He, if not his rulers, has learned some wisdom in 
this decade. And he believes thereby that Anglo-American 
peace is assumed to assure in its turn peace in the Western 
world. It is a risk to take, as all novelty is risk-taking. 
There is no progressive statesman in England but would at- 
tempt it. 

Most Englishmen believe that, in essentials, the Anglo- 
American problem is simple, given good will and a will- 
ingness to see essentials. Anglo-European relations are a 
different matter. France, to our view, bestrides Europe like 
a colossus. Fascist Italy, like most dictatorships, needs ex- 
ternal menace to draw attention from her domestic prob- 
lems. Where, in 1914, there was one Balkan problem, to- 
day there are a dozen. Is England to insist that the essence 
of German obligation is fulfilled and withdraw from the 
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Rhineland, leaving France there alone? Or is she to re. 
main and use an uneasy partnership for slow mitigation of 
friction? It is difficult to say. This government, clearly 
enough, wills peace; but it has been so tutored to credence 
in the Anglo-French entente that it cannot pursue peace in 
alternative terms. Boldness would suggest some such policy 
as the Protocol of 1924 envisaged. Yet there the myth of 
sovereignty arises to support the half-forgotten legend of 
isolation. What have we to show? A Germany brought into 
the League. But our statesmen have not confronted what 
is meant there by her entrance. It means, or should mean, 
a disarmed France, a removal of tariff barriers within Ev- 
rope, an end of the bad doctrine that Russia needs further 
exorcism. For so to regard Russia is to keep Poland armed; 
that is to create a tentative belligerency in the Little En- 
tente; and Italy thereat descends upon Mediterranean and 
Adriatic in shining armor. No League of Nations has 
meaning in those terms, or can have meaning, without 
European free trade. That is understood in Holland and 
Scandinavia. It is not understood in Downing Street—nor, 
for the most part, outside since foreign affairs are still 
strange to the average Englishman, and Parliamentary 
technique leaves them an arcanum imperii into which the 
profane may not enter. A wise Foreign Secretary would 
clear out the pre-war mind from his office and bring there 
men like Sir Arthur Salter, who, knowing the new needs 
of Europe, have grasped its new realities. Our Foreign 
Office, on the economic side, is constrained to common 
sense by men like Sir Josiah Stamp and Maynard Keynes; 
yet, on the political side, the old Adam of prestige still 
holds too great a place. Anything less than a bold pacifism 
to-day is near akin to a policy which makes for war. 

One word should be said about the contest of imperial 
relations—India apart, the most satisfactory aspect of post- 
war England. Historically, it can best be put by saying that 
the essential lesson of 1776 has at long last been learned— 
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that, as Burke said, a great empire and little minds go ill 
together. Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, 
the Irish Free State—these have the full stature of equal 
states; their word is their final law. The Indian problem is 
delicate and difficult. Few Englishmen are interested; 
fewer still have knowledge. Withdraw we cannot with 
honor to ourselves; to stay on any terms less than Dominion 
Home Rule is to risk a score of Amritsars after the Simon 
Commission has reported. To give Home Rule is to risk a 
government of caste, an internal Hindu-Moslem conflict, 
evil in its consequence to the poor. To refuse Home Rule is 
to outrage the pride of all but a handful of educated Indi- 
ans. It is an unenviable task for men to whom the future is 
a closed book. One thing is only certain, that any policy less 
than generous will fail; and that failure in India will as 
surely poison English domestic politics now as in the eight- 
eenth century. At the moment we tread a forked path 
either side of which seems not unlikely to lead us to armed 
conflict. 

New institutions are needed for a new world. The civil 
service apart, we have no essential institution in England 
that has changed since 1832. We are trying to meet en- 
tirely novel problems with a representative government 
fitted for issues already decided. Parliament no longer even 
tries to govern; it has become an organ of registration for 
the Cabinet. The latter is overwhelmed with an area of 
function so wide that any Minister who strives to do his 
duty becomes, of necessity, the prisoner of departmental 
work. We require experimentalism in the institutional 
sphere as at no time in England since Parliamentary gov- 
ernment became our settled way of life. 

Nostrums, of course, are recommended on every side— 
an Economic Parliament, a federal government for Great 
Britain, regional devolution. None of them meets the es- 
‘ential problem, which is twofold: first, to re-make of the 
House of Commons a genuinely creative assembly, and, 
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second, to articulate the great organized groups of the com- 
munity with the central process of administration. Ap 
Economic Parliament would not solve the problem of the 
political legislature, and its constitution would raise insolu- 
ble problems; federal government would still leave at 
Westminster the main burden of affairs; regionalism 
would merely rearrange local matters in a different way, 
We need rather to think how the power of the Cabinet can 
be mitigated; perhaps by giving the Speaker the right to 
declare matters questions of confidence, by creating depart- 
mental committees in the House itself; by creating a pro- 
cedure akin to the “public hearings” system of Massachv- 
setts. We need, too, advisory committees of interests at 
Whitehall to do on every theme what some half-dozen com- 
mittees now do well; and we have authority like that of 
Haldane and Sir Arthur Salter to permit us the prophecy 
that they would do well. Above all, we need elbow room 
for local government—the right to adventure outside a 
prohibited area of function without seeking powers from 
Westminster; and, lastly, functional devolution. We must 
learn to think of cotton, coal, banking, iron and steel, as 
units of governance as real as those we call London and 
Lancashire. We must find them organs of democratic con- 
trol, as we have done for the bar, for medicine, for the 
universities. Not until we begin to think in these terms, can 
we have assurance that the will of the common man pene- 
trates effectively to the source of power. That, after all, is 
what we mean by democracy. 

We must plan our civilization or we perish; this is the 
essential lesson of the post-war years. To have created 4 
political democracy means, at bottom, an effort to satisfy 
the legitimate aspirations of millions who, so far, have 
shared in its toil but not its gain. Forms of government can- 
not subsist unless the reality is in them, and an English s0- 
cial democracy is the ideal towards which we must movt. 
Anyone who analyzes the structure of English life will 
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know how small is the distance we have moved towards 
this goal. The degree to which occupation is still deter- 
mined by social position in England is very striking. The 
difficulty for the children of the common man to attain the 
highest form of education is still overwhelming. The lei- 


_ sured class is larger, proportionately, than in any other civi- 


lization; and its political prestige remains very great. The 
scale of policy, in a word, is still tipped definitely towards 
those who begin with advantages in the struggle for exist- 
ence. Equality of opportunity does not, in any creative or 
wide degree, exist in England. 

Yet it has to be attained, if men are to remain convinced 
of the value of parliamentary democracy, since it is the 
purpose of the state to mitigate unnecessary inequality, and 
to use it, where it must exist, for the common good. The 
implication is a functional view of property, and this, in 
its turn, means deliberate self-sacrifice on the part of the 
possessing classes. For the legislation necessary to social 
equality must be paid for; and this involves high taxation, 
especially of unearned income. The question, in a word, in 
England to-day is whether a class which, for almost a cen- 
tury, has had a virtual monopoly of economic power can be 
persuaded to abdicate from its control, in the interests of 
the nation as a whole. 

For, otherwise, as Disraeli saw, the English people will 
continue to be divided into two nations; and there will be 
an absence of common interest between them. It is no secret 
that in the post-war years the safeguard of social peace has 
been the system of unemployment insurance. Had that 
been absent, one million and a half unemployed would not 
have starved quietly. The English working class has no sort 
of enthusiasm for revolutionary action; but it has a grow- 
ing determination to enter upon its inheritance. It learned 
in the years of war what organization can effect for a de- 
clared objective; and it does not see why the effort should 
be different in terms of peace. Sooner or later, it will put 
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the Labor party in power; and the Labor party, to justify 
itself, will insist upon a programme of drastic social 
change. 

What will be the attitude of the middle and upper 
classes to such a programme? What will they have to face? 
Certainly a high income tax, and a reform of the inherit. 
ance laws. Certainly, too, the nationalization of mines and 
the Bank of England, a much more drastic governmental 
control of land and industry. Anyone who seeks to pene- 
trate the mentality of the governing classes will find them 
divisible into three groups. There is a small group which, 
even now, would have done with democratic government, 
which believes that some model on the pattern of Musso- 
lini can alone effect English salvation. It believes, in all 
sincerity, that too high a price can be paid for a socialist 
England, and it is not prepared to pay that price. A mid- 
dle group takes a different view. It is wedded to consti- 
tutionalism, and would abide, however regretfully, by the 
verdict of the people. It thinks no price too high to pay for 
social peace, and it is prepared to pay the price. A third 
group, again, is prepared, up to a point, for large conces- 
sions to the demand for social reform. But it is not prepared 
to leave a socialist party free to use as it pleases the un- 
limited lever of a majority in the House of Commons. It 
would render property secure against what it terms wanton 
attack by the reform of the House of Lords and the con- 
ference upon it of new powers against the elected chamber. 
It would disfranchise the voter who receives relief from 
public funds; and it would, in local government, protect 
the rate-payer against the use of local authority to ends of 
a costly kind. It wants, in a word, “reasonable” democracy; 
by which it means that the lives which fall to-day in pleas- 
ant places must continue to enjoy the advantages which are 
theirs. It does not see why services which it can afford for 
itself should be extended, at its expense, to those who could 
not otherwise afford them. 
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The great difficulty with a mind such as this, not less in 
foreign than in domestic affairs, is to teach it that we are 
in a new world, to which adjustment is necessary. It has a 
sense of its authority which is excessive. It tends to think 
that poverty is still a mark of sin, and it hardly knows how 
to realize that the poor, also, are citizens of the state. To 
the portent of the new America it is largely blind; it still 
thinks in terms of colonialism. Russia it conceives as in the 
hands of a wicked gang of adventurers, and it is not yet con- 
vinced that the bolsheviks have definitely become a na- 
tional government. It believes that it has the government 
of England in fee simple in its hands. Disillusion, of 
course, awaits it; but we do not yet know what it may not 
attempt in the hour of its disillusion. 

For no one who lived through the days of the General 
Strike in 1926 but is compelled to reflect on the signifi- 
cance of the temper revealed then. There was not an atom 
of revolutionary feeling about the strikers; on the contrary, 
to them the strike was a simple gesture of comradeship for 
the miners. Yet on the instant, and below the general good 
feeling which prevailed, one could detect the ugly indigna- 
tion of a class whose supremacy was threatened, that was 
the keynote of the government newspaper, and of the wire- 
less as the government used it; it was the background, also, 
of the speeches made by men like Mr. Churchill and Lord 
Birkenhead. The Trade Union Act of 1927 was, to mil- 
lions of trade unionists, a deliberate piece of class legisla- 
tion with no other purpose than to protect the employer 
from the power of the unions. No Labor government could 
fail to seek its repeal; and no effort at repeal but must in- 
volve a struggle with the vested interests of privilege. 

A policy of moderate but continuous progressivism 
which looks always to the recognition of social democracy 
is what England requires; given that, England will work 
out her problem in her own way, if with grave difficulty. 
But that policy is costly, and it involves prosperity if it is 
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to be paid for without disappointing established expecta- 
tions. It is not only costly; it implies, too, an outlook in for. 
eign affairs which recognizes that new forces have come 
into being and builds upon the adequate estimation of their 
strength. Peace, after all, means more than negation. The 
nation that would win her must make sacrifices in her 
name. A genuine understanding with America, on one side, 
an insistence that the League become a positive instrument, 
upon the other, will bring their due reward. All this, in- 
deed, is conditional on the willingness of America to play 
her part. If she insists on an imperialistic mercantilism 
backed by an immense navy, no Labor government, even, 
could afford to do other than answer the challenge. Eng- 
land is no more willing than the rest of Europe to become 
the economic dependent of America. Most of us, indeed, 
do not believe that the challenge need be made; and we see 
the prospect of a reconstructed Europe at last discovering 
the path of creative peace. 

It is an adventure worth risking. England in 1929, with 
all its problems, gives one the sense of being upon the verge 
of an intellectual renaissance. Its youth is capable, in litera- 
ture, in art, in science, of big ideas. There is an eagerness 
for knowledge abroad, a sense of spiritual hunger, which 
gives to the observer a vision of spaciousness not character- 
istic of a people that has passed its zenith. The new mind, 
indeed, requires a new body. The new body involves medi- 
cine more drastic than the patient has been willing to swal- 
low. Yet the new England, if it can be made, will more 
than repay the cost of construction. For the first time, her 
liberty will be real since it will be born of equality. For the 
first time, the principles of her life will seek to express the 
ideal of justice. And having thus saved herself by her exer- 
tions, England, once more, may hope to have saved Europe 
by her example. 
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THE COURSE OF FRENCH-AMERICAN 
FRIENDSHIP 


By BERNARD FAY 


RIENDSHIP is a gift of God. It is a rare and 

fragile thing. It does not have the fairly simple 

physical basis which love generally possesses. It is 

not bound up with material interests and practical 
conditions like marriage, patriotism, or religious faith. It 
is not necessary, and many people do not even feel that it is 
useful. 

No wonder that many wise men do not believe it can ex- 
ist between nations. Some very distinguished historians have 
asserted that the relations between France and America 
have always been regulated by purely selfish views and po- 
litical considerations. The intervention of 1778, for in- 
stance, they ascribe to the French hatred of England and 
the desire of the French government to get its revenge. The 
intervention of 1917, they claim, was due to the pressure 
of American capitalists who had invested their money in 
the Allied countries and of American manufacturers who 
were selling to France and Great Britain. 

But these cynical statements are not in accord with the 
facts. The French government in 1778 could have had its 
revenge without going to war, simply by allowing the Eng- 
lish-Americans and the Englishmen of Great Britain to go 
on killing each other, as they were doing. And if the reason 
why the people liked the Americans was that the latter 
were the enemies of England, the French should, for the 
same reason, have liked the Austrians, who had been ene- 
mies of England and of England’s allies since 1756. Yet 
they did not do so. In 1917, it is true, many Americans had 
invested their money in France and England, and were 
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shipping their goods to them, but a great many, too, had 
families, financial interests, and affiliations in Germany. In 
1778 something which was not merely selfish moved the 
French to help the Americans, as in 1917 the United States 
came to the rescue of the Allies for motives that cannot be 
defined entirely in terms of business. 

From 1720 to 1775, French writers and philosophers 
had been watching the American colonies with an intense 
interest. They were curious to know what was happening 
in the New World; by 1730 books were being published 
in France prophesying that the English plantations in 
America would certainly soon be free and independent. 
The colonies, especially Pennsylvania, were the subject of 
many treatises, essays, and novels, which showed a most 
curious mixture of sound intuition and absurdity. The same 
authors often described with great insight the influence of 
the climate and geographical position of America on its 
English inhabitants, insisting that both fostered in the set- 
tlers a love of liberty and independence, and then pro- 
ceeded to develop at length preposterous ideas, such as the 
theory that the American continent had been formed at a 
very late geological period, the last stage of the Universal 
Deluge, and consequently that everybody and everything 
in the New World was still wet. 

On neither shore of the Atlantic was accurate informa- 
tion about the other available. Of course, the French gov- 
ernment had in its archives some very exact descriptions of 
the New World and its settlers, but even in these files there 
was a preponderance of rubbish and silly fables, and the 
books read by the public were nearly all childish. On the 
other hand, the Americans, being largely Whigs and Prot- 
estants, were prone to attribute to the French nation all the 
vices and shortcomings which they could think of; the 
French people, they imagined, were dissolute, insincere, 
haughty, and frivolous; they spent their time in eating 
frogs, snails, and peacocks, and in dancing, fencing, and 
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flirting. There was a saying in the eighteenth century: 
“Nothing is more exceptional than a Frenchman who 
thinks, and an Englishman who is polite.” 

But after 1763 many Americans began to know better. 
As sometimes happens with such an experience, the French 
and Indian War had given each nation a very high idea of 
the other’s courage. Moreover, the merchants of New 
England had built up a large smuggling trade with the 
French West Indies, which the English could not stop. It 
created a curious and none too moral co-operation between 
the French planters of the Islands and the Americans. 
Gradually the impression left by the relations of the two 
peoples came to be one of extreme differences between 
them, but not altogether unpleasant differences. 

The French officers and many of the French soldiers 
who went to America between 1776 and 1783 were like 
drunken men. They found themselves in surroundings 
which excited them, among men and women who de- 
lighted them. Everything they saw was new, different, and 
consequently charming. The Americans took with eager- 
ness to the French soldiers, finding them clean, healthy, and 
well behaved. This was unexpected, and it stirred up en- 
thusiasm. The soldiers of the two nationalities did not 
speak the same language and did not understand one an- 
other; a cloud of mystery surrounded them and helped to 
maintain the most affectionate misunderstanding that ever 
existed, 

With the kind help of the Atlantic Ocean and of philo- 
sophical theories of such concepts as democracy, prog- 
ress, and national constitutions, this dream lasted and de- 
veloped surprisingly. Now and then, if a practical question 
arose, there was a difficulty, eventually a conflict (as dur- 
ing the last years of the eighteenth century and the middle 
of the nineteenth), but most of the time a legend of 
friendship flourished, with the benign face of Franklin, 
the dignified figure of Washington, the youthful La Fa- 
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yette as illustrations. Americans formed the habit of enjoy- 
ing France as the place which was most unlike their home, 
where you had to go if you wanted to broaden your point 
of view and develop your personality. French people ac- 
cepted the United States as a nation that had none of the 
typical shortcomings of Europe, a practical, silent, eff- 
cient, and daring nation, where equality was real and lib- 
erty universal. They admired Americans because of their 
contact with nature and their “youth.” At a period of its 
history when France created or accepted the idea that it 
was an “old” nation, it chose America as the symbol of 
youth. This was an attitude that implied a good deal of af- 
fection, much like an elderly lady’s feeling for a boy. 

For many decades, this vague friendship continued be- 
tween France and the United States, illuminated now and 
then by a brilliant flash of artistic or literary interchange, 
as when Poe and Whitman gave to European literature an 
original impetus, when Hugo and Zola caused new move- 
ments of thought in the New World. The two govern- 
ments were politely indifferent, as people are who have no 
contact with one another and so do not see why they should 
ever disagree. 

Then suddenly the war of 1914 brought forward many 
unexpected - problems. The United States government, 
which since 1783 had pursued the policy of keeping its 
territory open to emigrants from all parts of Europe with- 
out distinction or choice, and which had watched all the 
European chancelleries with an equal amount of politeness 
and suspicion, was asked to choose between Western Ev- 
rope and Central Europe. It did its utmost to avoid the 
crisis and delay any formal partisan statement, but in 1917 
the hour for decision came. By that time, it had too many 
interests and principles at stake to refrain longer from 1n- 
terfering, and on its decision depended the issue of the 
fight. 

Circumstances and deep feeling brought America into 
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the struggle on the Allies’ side. But this feeling was not 
easy to define or explain. It was made up of common 
Anglo-Saxon traditions, and of the scholar’s habit of re- 
garding Italy as the mother of all arts and France as the 
salt of the earth. It was too complex to furnish a good topic 
for official speakers and propagandists. Some substitute had 
to be found. Under the pressure of public enthusiasm, the 
government organized the war like a crusade with the 
motto “Make the world safe for democracy,” which be- 
came the slogan of the American nation. At the same time, 
to win the support of the masses and to enlist in the cause 
all citizens without distinction of race or class, a wide and 
intensive campaign of propaganda was begun. One of the 
most effective means of increasing the popularity of the 
Allies, it was found, was to take as many French officers as 
possible on tours of the country. 

Later, when the American troops were sent to Europe, 
it became evident that it was relatively easy to establish a 
good understanding between them and the French units. 
And American soldiers were exceedingly popular in 
France, because of their health, attractiveness, generosity, 
and gaiety. The tired French peasants and the worried city 
people welcomed them as the signs of a new era. Never- 
theless, at this time, sad misunderstandings grew up. The 
French soldier had fought and suffered for four years; he 
had become hardened, and without having lost his courage 
or patriotism, he often took a cynical view. He was in the 
army because he had to be, and the war was for him not a 
crusade, not an exciting adventure, not “the big parade,” 
but simply the painful effort that has to be made to save 
your homestead when it is attacked by a bold enemy. For 
the Frenchman the important problem was not to make the 
world safe for democracy but to make his home safe for 
himself. He fancied that the Americans had come pre- 
cisely for that purpose and for nothing else. The formulas 
of President Wilson sounded to him very vague and empty. 
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Thus precisely when the French and the American sol- 
diers were the best friends on earth, they failed altogether 
to understand one another. The misunderstanding did not 
prevent them from fighting and drinking side by side, but 
it entailed endless difficulties for the future. When peace 
was made, the French soldier could not imagine why such 
a “weak” treaty was signed, a treaty that did not give him 
and his country the guarantees he had expected. At the 
same time, the American was unable to see why his crusade 
had ended in such a “hard-boiled” treaty. 

This universal dissatisfaction and misunderstanding 
weighed heavily on the peace of Versailles, and it was the 
beginning of troubled times for the French-American 
friendship. Immediately after the armistice, the popularity 
of Europeans, and especially of the French, began to de- 
crease in America. Such a level of enthusiasm as had been 
reached in the war years cannot be long maintained. After 
a high tide, there is always a correspondingly low ebb. The 
conflicts of interest among the Allies and the discussions 
which at moments raged around them made things worse. 
But England and France were inclined to look towards the 
United States as the logical arbiter of all their disputes. 

During the last decade, the growing wealth and power 
of the United States and the quarrels in Europe have 
strengthened this tendency. There has hardly been a year 
when America has not been called upon to give an opinion 
or a verdict on the relative validity of claims made by the 
European litigants. This is a logical outcome of the rdle 
played by the United States during the war and a legiti- 
mate benefit arising from its war sacrifices. But it has un- 
fortunately embroiled the country with other nations— 
particularly with the French. The change in feeling was 
particularly striking to foreign visitors. A Frenchman ar- 
riving in an American town or city in 1920 observed with 
regret that he was not everywhere invited as he had been 
in 1918, and likewise an American veteran returning to 
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Paris could not but remember with sadness the warm em- 
braces of November, 1918, which had been succeeded two 
years later by a realistic attitude. In both countries, little 
except deep and inarticulate emotion was left of the com- 
mon excitement of 1917. An era began which might be 
called, not too inaccurately, an era of bad feeling. 

To anyone who faced the situation calmly, the whole 
thing seemed absurd. In the first years of the peace as in the 
war period, there was between France and America no im- 
portant conflict of interest. Politically, France had reason 
to wish for a quiet and divided Europe, which was equally 
advantageous to America. Both nations were inclined to 
look upon the bolsheviks with disfavor. And in Asia, 
France with its wealthy colonies naturally welcomed 
American policy and statements in support of the rights of 
white races. Commerce and industry should in reality have 
been no more disturbing than politics to good French- 
American relations. France does not try to export wheat or 
any other agricultural products (except wine), and though 
French steel and textiles may, in exceptional instances, come 
into competition with American goods, generally speaking, 
French industry specializes in de luxe products (such as 
silks and perfumes) while American industry concentrates 
on different, standardized things. The French, like the 
Americans, have to face the danger of future competition 
from Germany, because of the low wages, the efficient or- 
ganization, and the enterprising spirit of the Germans. In 
South America there has seemed to be since 1919 greater 
conflict of interest than elsewhere between France and 
America, but practically the situation is sound. It is true 
that American business is invading the South American 
markets and getting the lion’s share of the trade, which 
used to go to the English and the French, but in so doing, 
the United States is developing these regions so much that 
the reduced proportion of trade left to the French is often, 
if not always, greater in actual volume than that of pre-war 
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times. There are likely to be more profits for everybody if 
the United States succeeds in its great commercial efforts in 
Latin America. 

In the Orient, of course, the economic relations of the 
two powers have been more tense. Previous to the war, 
France, with England (and Germany before 1918), occu- 
pied a privileged place. The United States did not enjoy 
concessions or the same extraordinary rights. Thus France 
was eager to preserve the old order, and America to have a 
new one with the principle of the open door. Accordingly, 
they did not adopt the same policy. But it is now hard to 
tell whether this divergence has really mattered, as all the 
recent events in China have been equally unexpected to both 
nations and have been due entirely to internal Chinese con- 
ditions and forces. Even with a complete understanding 
among European businessmen in the Far East, their eco- 
nomic troubles of the last decade could not have been 
avoided. 

All the other nations of the world have been hurt and 
humiliated by the “quotas” that America has established to 
limit immigration into its territory; but France, whose 
population is not now growing, can only regard with favor 
any measure that tends to keep its citizens at home. Asa 
matter of fact, its quota is generally sufficient for the num- 
ber of prospective emigrants from French soil, and is often 
unfilled. 

In all these matters, the interests of France and those of 
America are either identical or parallel. On another very 
important issue, the situation is equally favorable to French- 
American friendship. The United States insists upon having 
a fleet equal to Great Britain’s and is ready to pay for it. This 
seems to be the greatest worry of England at the present 
time and the chief reason why England is taking a conciliat- 
ing attitude towards France. To an Englishman there is 10 
stronger argument for a French-English entente than the 
prospect of a large American fleet. And as a matter of fact, 
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the curve of the French-English feelings in the last ten 
years has followed very closely the curve of American ship- 
building. 

Having no frontier in common and no important oppos- 
ing interests, France and America could be entirely cool 
towards each other were it not for their old friendship and 
their desire for mutual understanding. A story about Mme. 
du Deffand suggests the explanation of their relations. One 
evening this wise old woman was sitting by the fire talking 
with her loyal friend M. de Pont de Veyle, whom she had 
seen every night for twenty years. “Pont de Veyle,” she 
said, “do you remember whether we have ever had a quar- 
rel?” He replied that he believed they had never quar- 
relled. “Do you know why!” she went on. “The reason 
why we have never had a quarrel is that we have never 
loved each other.”” Now, France and America are too curi- 
ous about each other, too much interested in each other ever 
to arrive at such a basis of philosophic equanimity. They 
have had quarrels in the past; although they have never 
had a fight of the first magnitude and have never resorted 
to official war, twice at least, they have been very angry 
with each other. 

The temper and character of the two nations are too di- 
rectly opposed to make agreement possible at all times. 
What seems to America dignity, France calls stubbornness 
or heaviness; what France considers witty, America often 
finds flippant and impertinent. When Mr. Coolidge makes 
a speech which to most Americans sounds like a peaceful 
statement, a frank but friendly and neighborly piece of 
advice to the peoples of the Old World, the French read 
it with amazement, unable to understand how anybody can 
be so dogmatic and moralistic. Of course, they try not to 
show their feelings in public too much, but at home they 
talk freely, and Frenchmen returning from America are 
asked a thousand questions. When the Frenchman hears 
that organizations such as the Rotarians make a point of 
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predicting business prosperity because, it is thought, the 
mere fact of expecting hard times may bring them on, he is 
puzzled. His habit, on the contrary, is to talk endlessly of 
the evils he fears in the future, in order, as he believes, to 
be prepared for them, and so to be able to avoid them, 
Americans lean to optimism to retain prosperity, the French 
people to pessimism to fool a jealous fate. Whenever any- 
thing unpleasant happens to a Frenchman, he begins at once 
explaining what has happened, and how and why, because 
it comforts him to feel that he is cleverer than fate—he can 
be beaten but not outwitted by events. In general, the Ameri- 
can prefers not to talk of the misfortunes that may have 
marred his life because he wants to free himself of their 
grip, and also because he agrees with Franklin that to men- 
tion misfortune is to give a tool to one’s enemies. When he 
is happy, a Frenchman proceeds to analyze his feelings so 
as to make their realization more acute, and consequently to 
enjoy them more deeply; when an American is happy, he 
tries to go ahead quietly so as not to spoil his pleasure by any 
unnecessary fuss or effort. One is more analytical, the other 
more intuitive. 

If a Frenchman and an American look at each other ina 
moment of bad temper, they find each other absurd and ob- 
jectionable.. The American thinks that it is childish, or at 
least highly indiscreet, to express all his feelings, and the 
Frenchman, on his part, considers that not to be able to savor 
with one’s mind and mouth every passing pleasure or sorrow 
shows a complete lack of refinement. 

Many Americans during the recent presidential cam- 
paign were surprised at the coldness of Europeans, espe- 
cially the French, towards Mr. Hoover, who had done so 
much for Europe, and who has so wide an experience of the 
Old World whereas Mr. Smith has none. If they had com- 
pared the psychology of the two candidates, they would 
have understood. Mr. Hoover is endowed with a good many 
of the highest characteristics of the American people and 
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nearly all the tendencies that set the New World at vari- 
ance with the Old: his whole attitude towards morality, 
business, and efficiency is the reverse of the European’s, 
who, when he enters politics, expects to find rather lax prin- 
ciples, much talk, and many tricks. European politicians 
are not all wicked, but the most successful are those en- 
dowed with a supple, subtle, and “human”? personality. 
Prohibition shows better than any other experiment how 
deep is the difference in the French and American attitude 
towards virtue. It would be near the truth to say that Ameri- 
can Prohibition has killed in France the movement against 
alcohol which was strong and widespread before the war. 
Even teetotalers in the Old World are alarmed and dis- 


- turbed when American Prohibition is mentioned. The idea 


of a government taking upon itself to change the drink of 
» anation because it “may” hurt a part of the population to 


_ absorb too large a quantity of it seems to Frenchmen of the 


twentieth century just as objectionable as the Inquisition, 


Puritan witch-burning, or the Revocation of the Edict of 


Nantes—and a good deal more futile. They feel that they 
have a right to eat and drink what they like, just as Ameri- 
cans feel that they have a right to be able to become Presi- 
dent of the United States. The French are not ashamed of 
caring for their food and wine, but they are not especially 
eager to own an automobile, whereas Americans generally 
find it undignified to get excited about Prohibition, but 
would resent sorely being deprived of their car, and think it 
logical to work very hard to buy a new one periodically. 
These psychological differences account for some of the 
bad results of foreign travel in the last ten years. At the end 
of the war, well-meaning people and easy-going idealists 
spoke of the increase of world-wide travel as if it were go- 
ing to have the effect of a great peace crusade, a true system 
of international education. It was thought that it would 
create between nations ties too strong ever to be broken, that 
when all the shopkeepers of America had gone to Europe, 
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and vice versa, there would be no more misunderstanding 
between the two continents. Some advocates of the League 
of Nations believed that this institution was bound to tri- 
umph because of the development of sight-seeing tours, 

The truth of the matter, judging from the experience of 
the last ten years, seems to be very different. When Mr. 
Smith from Masoosa, Montana, goes to Paris, she does not 
speak French; feeling lost, she sets out to discover where 
Mrs. Jones from Masoosa is staying, and when they meet, 
they amuse themselves by talking about the absurd manners 
and childish behavior of the Parisians, who do not even 
speak English properly. They form a little group of Smiths 
and Joneses from their home town or section, and they feel 
that their trip is a success if they are introduced to some 
socially prominent American woman or dine with the 
American ambassador. Then they rush on together to Ven- 
ice, meeting others like themselves, and continue to move 
about Europe in phalanx formation, keeping a careful ac- 
count of the museums, tips, and railroad schedules. Finally, 
they come home with a feeling of superiority and dissatis- 
faction because they have been unable to find anywhere a 
place that “looked quite like home.” If the experience could 
be reversed and French ladies from Perpignan were to meet 
in New York and go sight-seeing in the United States, their 
travels would doubtless result in a similar distaste for their 
foreign adventures and a complacence with their own sur- 
roundings. 

The other side of the picture for the traveller abroad is 
the behavior and attitude of the shopkeepers and taxi- 
drivers of the several countries through which the tourists 
go. They look at tourists much as the bishops of the sixth 
century looked at barbarian invaders—as unavoidable, 
sometimes useful because of their money and power, but 
still as unpleasant, rough, and difficult to handle. A French 
taxi-driver who has taken an American lady around the 
Arc de Triomphe, the Tour Eiffel, the Invalides, and the 
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Louvre, without any disagreeable incident, and with the 
pleasure of getting from her a decent tip, feels as Saint Loup 
felt when he had repelled Attila from Reims. He had done 
his job, and the city was not burned. 

Tourists may bring money to the countries they visit, but 
> they can be instrumental in keeping hatred alive. German 
tourists of the pre-war period undid all that the propa- 
ganda of the German government did or could have done in 
favor of their country. Travellers of other nationalities may 
not be so dangerous to their national cause, but it would be a 
serious illusion to believe that there is no danger to mutual 
) understanding from the annual invasion of one country by 
hurried visitors from another. 

Leisurely sojourners, regular travellers, well-informed 
' students, or anybody who has a serious, intelligent purpose 
can help international understanding. Casual tourists can- 
not. They take around the world an uncompromising na- 
 tionalist spirit, and they bring back, carefully packed and 
ready for home wear, distrust or contempt. In so far as it 
creates easy contacts between peoples not yet prepared to 
know or enjoy one another, the new transportation system 
isa very dangerous device; for misunderstanding of a for- 
eign country in a person who has “‘been there” is liable to 
be more acrimonious and inveterate than in the stay-at- 
home. An endowed Institute for the Promotion of Inter- 
national Urbanity and Intelligent Travel might do more for 
world peace than any foundation now working for this end. 

Tourists who are rich, as most Americans are in compari- 
‘on with the standards of the countries they go through, 
can be especially successful in giving the wrong idea of 
their nations and in arousing in the poorer countries hard 
feeling against them and against their homes. This un- 
fortunate effect of travel is particularly evident now, be- 
cause of the dissatisfaction in Europe following the friction 
over the inter-Allied debts. 


In French-American relations to-day, here is the only 
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real sore spot. The subject is a most unpleasant one, and any 
sensible man does his best to avoid it whenever possible. But 
it must be faced honestly when it is brought up, and Ameri- 
can or French observers who speak lightly of it deceive the 
public. Many American newspapers appear to believe, or 
try to make believe, that the French nation has accepted a; 
a fait accompli the Mellon-Béranger settlement, and that 
only a small group of “die-hard” politicians are trying to 
stir up trouble about it. They state repeatedly that time has 
moderated the dissatisfaction of the French people with it. 

This is a most inaccurate picture. The reverse would be 
nearer the truth, although the situation is too complex to 
summarize in a sentence. French politicians, as a matter of 
fact, are tired of this puzzling problem, and they would do 
much to get rid of it. They try to avoid mentioning the 
debts, and they keep discussion of them out of their cam- 
paigns and out of their programmes. They would like to 
pay them and have done with them without letting the pub- 
lic know anything about it. But they cannot do so. If there 
is one point on which French opinion, from royalist to com- 
munist, is unanimous, it is this. Except for a small group 
of bankers and economists, the Mellon-Béranger agreement 
is condemned by all and is considered flagrantly unjust. Any 
political party which votes to ratify the settlement will be 
doomed. And if the moderates, or the radicals or socialists, 
should acquiesce in it, they would lose a considerable num- 
ber of seats in the Chamber of Deputies to the communists, 
who consistently oppose it. 

Of course, the same thing is true of the solidarity of 
American public opinion. In the United States the Mellon- 
Béranger agreement has the overwhelming backing of the 
crowd. It would require a great deal of courage for a public 
man to criticise it; the groups who have worked to organizt 
a movement against it have not succeeded in gathering 4 
large following. As a whole, the American nation feels 
justified in asking for the payments called for under this 
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agreement. Even Francophile Americans believe that it is 
sound policy; they think that not only business ethics but 
also the obvious interests of France require these payments. 
No divergence of views between two peoples could be more 
marked or more sincere. 

Post-war debts are always danger spots. It was, in part, 
the desire of England to enlist the help of America in dis- 
charging its post-war debts between 1763 and 1775 which 
brought about the English conflict with the colonies and 
the American Revolution. To-day the bitterness which 
many Americans have observed in Europe towards their 
country is largely the product of the friction over the pres- 
ent post-war debts. All other issues between France and the 
United States are ignored by the public. The French peasant 
and the French workman do not mind hearing that America 
may have the largest navy on earth instead of England— 
they like hearing it. They do not worry about oil fields or 
tariff; they do not object to expansion of American com- 
~ merce with South America, or the new economic supremacy 
of the United States. Rather they watch with pleasure the 
growing power of this young nation. But they are exasper- 
ated by the proposed settlement of the debts. And when 
they hear friendly Americans drop such a hint as this: “Do 
not fear—if you cannot pay, we shall not come with war- 
ships to collect your money,” they are still more provoked 
and answer, “‘All you want is to see us bankrupt.” 

In this situation is to be found the most striking modern 
instance of the inability of democracies to settle a practical 
question. If the problem had been left to diplomats or en- 
trusted to bankers, the whole thing would have been finally 
settled five or ten years ago. But as soon as it became stuff for 
newspaper discussion, as soon as it was treated froma moral, 
a philosophical, and a human point of view before the peo- 
ple as a whole, it became insoluble. The worst feature of 
the question is that any solution giving full satisfaction to 
either of the two countries would make one of them in- 
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tensely angry. We can only hope for a compromise of some 
kind, which may moderately dissatisfy both sides for a 
time, and then be quickly forgotten. But this conflict be- 
tween American morality and French sense of justice is a 
very distressing one, because a pretty strong case can be 
made for both nations, and as far as pure argument goes, 
there is no reason why the discussion should ever end. 

The French and the Americans as peoples have in com- 
mon some important characteristics, such as a sincere zest 
for life, adventure, and experiment, a deep idealism and a 
great respect for intelligence. But the masses in the two 
countries have never understood each other, and cannot in- 
terpret correctly each other’s psychology. On essentials, 
when their fundamental feelings are aroused, they will 
generally agree, or at least co-operate. On details and prac- 
tical matters, when mind and logic come into play, they 
will generally disagree. This is not a surprising state of 
affairs, although it is easily overlooked. More imagination 
and suppleness of mind than most of us possess are required 
for a clear realization that foreigners may use different rea- 
soning processes from those that we use ourselves. Indeed, 
many philosophers and artists have not yet realized this fact. 
They write and speak as if people the world over, from the 
beginning, had always had the same ways of reasoning and 
had thought in the same logical patterns. This may be true 
for the few very great men of all nations, but the nations as 
a whole, the big crowds, have always had emotional and 
half-instinctive mental habits, differing widely in different 
places and from one century to another. 

During the war, an American general and a French colo- 
nel tried an experiment. The American had in his division 
a negro regiment from the South; the French officer com- 
manded a Senegalese regiment. The two regiments were 
resting in neighboring villages, and the negroes eyed each 
other apparently with much curiosity. The general and the 
colonel decided to arrange a “party,” to bring their men 
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together and have an “all-black understanding.” A big bar- 
rack was made ready, coffee, wine, and biscuits were pro- 
vided, and the meeting was organized. At first it looked as 
if it were going to be a great success. Black Senegalese and 
black Carolinians mixed with enthusiasm, shook hands, 
drank toasts, and expressed great pleasure at being together. 
But after half an hour, things took a different turn. The 
American negroes all withdrew to one end of the big hall, 
the French negroes to the other end. When the colonel 
asked a man in the American regiment why they did not 
get on with the Senegalese, he replied, “They have been 
polite all right, but they are just savages. They do not know 
a word of English.” And to a similar question put by the 
colonel to one of his own men, a Senegalese answered, “Li 
sauvages, li pas parler francais.” Even the common color 
was not a strong enough bond to make them overcome the 
difficulty of having different languages and, consequently, 
different attitudes. 

Great crowds are powerful but suspicious, and to rely 
upon them for true international understanding is most dan- 
gerous. They are incapable of forming a refined or tolerant 
idea; they are bound to be simple and extreme in their 
views. For them a thing, a person, a nation is all good or 
all bad. Leaders have a tendency nowadays to believe that 
if each one persuades the crowd in his country that all for- 
eign nations are all right, peace can be established forever. 
It is a new faith, which has been increasing in the last ten 
years. This brand of “good will” is advertised everywhere, 
sold by everybody. Even warships carry it around with their 
fuel, their flags, and their guns. 

But there is a danger in this superficial feeling that has 
not been realized. Thorough-going good will, based on an 
exact mutual knowledge between countries, and a patient 
acceptance by one people of the shortcomings of their neigh- 
bors, would be of immense value, but greater efforts would 
be needed to establish it than publicity-mongers are capable 
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of making. The uninformed good will that is produced in 
large quantities is sentimental. Overlooking all facts and 
difficulties, it drifts into hazy dreams. It sounds philan- 
thropic, and it helps for a time to sell goods. But it is arti- 
ficial, shallow, and subject to unpleasant revulsions. When 
public opinion has been pushed in this direction for some 
time and a sudden striking incident occurs that is contrary 
to the prevailing mood, the masses are likely to go as far in 
their resentment as they had previously gone in their en- 
thusiasm. I do not wish to deny the utility of illusions. We 
cannot all have clear ideas on all foreign nations, and it is 
better to allow vague, pleasant images than vague, unpleas- 
ant images to float before our eyes in international affairs. 
But such wishful thinking should not be overorganized or 
depended upon. 

In ordinary times, the peoples who understand each other 
best are those who are not too much preoccupied with each 
other. That is why (leaving aside the debt question) the 
French-American situation of to-day is, on the whole, satis- 
factory. Between the two nations there is sympathy, but no 
undue curiosity, no wild excitement, no great passion. The 
knowledge of the French language is spreading very widely 
in America. Into France American industry is penetrating, 
and it is bringing a new sense of comfort, a new ideal of 
health and physical beauty which is of real value. In art and 
literature the present co-operation between the two nations 
is having good results. Never before have so many Ameri- 
can novels and essays been translated into French as are be- 
ing translated to-day, and the number of English versions 
of good French books that have met with real success in 
America in the last five years has been notable. 

This is the healthiest feature of the French-American 
friendship. Every year a larger and stronger group of 
Americans becomes interested in French civilization, as 
every year more young Frenchmen become eager to study 
American life. This may all be the result of love, or jeal- 
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ousy, or mere curiosity; that matters little—it is the attrac- 
tion that matters, between two groups of intelligent, edu- 
cated people, who will be needed to guide and stem popular 
passions on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The present relations between Frenchmen and Ameri- 
cans are sound and are not in danger of being seriously dis- 
turbed in our time because there is no vital conflict of inter- 
est between the two nations, and also because the people of 
perception in each nation can find true pleasure in sharing 
the life of the other. A young Frenchman who goes to 
America nowadays may make jokes about Prohibition and 
even, perhaps, if he is not well-bred, about the ankles of 
American ladies, but he cannot help feeling that in visiting 
this country he is going through a unique and fascinating 
experience, finding a stimulation he would find in no other 
part of the world. And we Frenchmen, with all our short- 
comings, appreciate more than anything else this intense 
joy of living. On the other hand, a young American may 
find in France a chance to develop his personality in an 
original direction that his own country seldom gives him. 

All this is real. It is on a higher plane than conventional 
“good will” and formal “pacts.” It is friendship in its fin- 
est meaning, and it has a practical value, also, although it 
cannot be set down in dollars and francs. 














THE POLITICAL HERITAGE OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


By CHARLES A. BEARD 


HEN in January, 1871, the King of Prus- 

sia was proclaimed German Emperor in the 

old palace of Louis the Fourteenth at Ver- 

sailles, a long chain of events stretching 
back into the Dark Ages was brought to a dramatic climax: 
the anarchy of the petty feudal principalities which sprang 
up amid the ruins of the Roman Empire was at last sub- 
dued to strong national governments throughout most of 
Europe. The continent was now apportioned among six 
great powers: France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Austria- 
Hungary, and Russia, and a number of smaller states, such 
as Belgium, Holland, Denmark, and Switzerland. What- 
ever the future might have in store, a return to the chaos 
of mediaeval feudalism seemed impossible. To all appear- 
ances, an iron page in the book of history had been closed. 

Looking back through the wild welter of kingly wars, 
royal intrigues, international marriages, slippery diplo- 
macy, and circumspect assassinations, we can now see rising 
slowly out of the chaos into which Europe fell after the 
decline of Rome one great state after another, with the 
sword-bearing monarch as the centre of the process. There 
they stand like political milestones scattered through the 
centuries: England, France, Spain, Russia, Italy, and at 
length Germany. 

Although the last scenes in the grand drama were en- 
acted in the age of steam and electricity, it is well to re- 
member that the process began long before the machine 
age was ever dreamt of. Like gunpowder, steam and elec- 
tricity accelerated the centripetal operation, but they dic 
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not originate it. It had been fairly begun even before can- 
nons were heard of; let us say, with the establishment of 
the Norman monarchy in England by the stark William the 
Conqueror who did Harold to death at the battle of Hast- 
ings in 1066. And the royal procession through the cen- 
turies was accompanied by a pageantry of verbiage and 
ceremonial which changed but slowly as democracy raised 
its head above the horizon; the substance of the consolidat- 
ing business remained much the same to the end—iron and 
blood as in the beginning. If James Watt had never in- 
vented the steam engine, if Rousseau had never proclaimed 
the Social Contract, if Darwin had never written the “Ori- 
gin of Species,” the process of unifying feudal chaos 
would have gone forward to its logical conclusion. The 
outstanding political achievements of the nineteenth cen- 
tury were not vitally dependent on factories and railways: 
Germany and Italy would have been unified, it seems safe 
to say, if George Stephenson had not brought the locomo- 
tive to a high state of practical perfection. 

Likewise the customs, institutions, and theories which 
accompanied this state-building operation run back in their 
beginnings far beyond science and machinery. Long before 
the close of the eighteenth century, all the paraphernalia 
and slogans of politics associated with the liberal creed of 
the nineteenth century had been developed to a systematic 
finish. Not a single grand political concept of the Victorian 
Age originated in that era of science, machinery, and po- 
litical economy. Parliaments, representation of the people 
in government, cabinets, ministers, judges, trial by jury, 
supremacy of the state over the church, separation of state 
and church, manhood suffrage, woman suffrage, the 
economy of social well-being, and belligerent individual- 
ism, as practices or ideas, all had their roots in the distant 
past—in the age of agriculture, handicrafts, and illiteracy. 
Even the great principles laid down in bills of rights—civil 
equality, freedom of movement, liberty of press, speech, 
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and religion, free and fair judicial process, and all the rest 
—date back to the age of the stage-coach and tallow can- 
dle. All that goes under the name of modern imperialism— 
trade, protectorates, investments, annexation, and conquest 
—can be traced far beyond the invention of the spinning 
jenny and the power loom. All that can be classified under 
the head of the antithesis to feudalism—abolition of serf- 
dom, extinction of gilds, and dissolution of clerical mo- 
nopoly—was in full swing long before the scream of the 
locomotive was heard in any European country. In short 
the whole array of political institutions, customs, practices, 
and ideas, and the statesmen who personified them in the 
great age of enlightenment known as the nineteenth cen- 
tury—Napoleon, Jefferson, Metternich, Wellington, Cob- 
den, Bright, Gladstone, Cavour, Bismarck, and Disraeli— 
antedated, in their mental origins at least, the technology 
which revolutionized modern life and the natural science 
which dissipated the Miltonic concept of man’s origin and 
destiny. The intellectual climate of the nineteenth century, 
at all events as far as the high political actors and chief 
thinkers were concerned, was a heritage from the agricul- 
tural age. 

_ Far removed from the spotlight in which kings, princes, 
diplomats, statesmen, jurists, and politicians played their 
roles in glittering ceremony, were going on operations des- 
tined to change all ways of life and thought, to create a 
new intellectual climate, and eventually, perhaps by the 
year 2000, to make inevitable thoroughgoing alterations 
in the verbiage and practices of politics. In 1769, the year 
in which Napoleon Bonaparte was born, James Watt took 
out his first patent for a steam engine, and when the Little 
Corsican was carried away to St. Helena, Watt was still 
hard at work improving and turning out engines at Bir- 
mingham. It is well to remember that. During tense years 
while Metternich was trying hard to hold Europe fast to 
the settlement of 1815, George Stephenson was manufac- 
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turing locomotives at Newcastle; it was in the summer of 
:848—Metternich’s fatal summer—that the English en- 
gineer passed from the world which he had done so much 
to overturn. While the Reform Bill of 1832 was agitating 
all England, Samuel F. B. Morse was meditating on the 
possibility of transmitting information by electricity; dur- 
ing the span of his years, Gladstone, Disraeli, Bismarck, 
Cavour, and Napoleon the Third sparkled and glittered 
on the political stage. All during the years that Bismarck 
was discussing politics and morals in the language of Moses 
and the Old ‘Testament, patient chemists were laboring in 
the laboratories at Giessen, Goettingen, Marburg, and 
Leipzig, helping to revolutionize man’s knowledge of the 
material world and the industries by which he lives. 

From the workshop and the laboratory the discoveries of 
the mind were carried to the four corners of the earth. In 
due time, they began to destroy the world of fact in which 
the whole system of politics and political verbiage known 
to the nineteenth century had originated. By the side of the 
feudal landlords who, with the aid of kings, had governed 
Western Europe since the break-up of the Roman Empire, 
there now appeared new competitors: businessmen, who 
increased in number, wealth, and power until they became 
the real masters of the political and economic scene. From 
the open countryside, political power was transferred to the 
crowded city. For the limited production of historic agri- 
culture, technology substituted the apparently unlimited 
productive power of steam, electricity, chemistry, and 
physics. ‘To the peasants likely to break out and sack castles, 
technology added a huge urban working class which soon 
showed a similar facility in making trouble for governing 
persons. 

By technology the immediate intellectual climate in 
which the masses lived and worked was changed, slowly 
but inexorably. The old agriculturist, ignorant of chemis- 
try and equipped with a few crude tools, was the victim of 
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rains, floods, droughts, cattle plagues, insects, and declining 
fertility; and in times of distress he resorted to prayers, 
genuflections, and the exorcism of evil spirits. He was a 
man of mystification. How different was the life of the 
machine man in the age of science! For him the area 
of everyday mystification was materially limited. If his 
steam engine broke down, he knew that exact mechanical 
methods, not prayers to angry gods, would make it work 
again. If a typhoid fever began to rage in his city, he called 
in the chemist and bacteriologist, not the dancing medicine 
man. For him a vast mass of emotions, hopes, theories, 
omens, signs, and ceremonies ceased to have any meaning. 
Mysteries remained no doubt, but not the little mysteries 
of the barn lot, wheat field, and village churchyard. 

With this transformation wrought by technology came 
a revolution in the system of economy itself. For more than 
a thousand years, Europe had been living under a régime 
of feudalism. The term is vague, no doubt, and even at its 
height the system was in process of change; but as a scheme 
of life it had fairly definite characteristics. Primarily it 
was a social structure in which the status or occupation of 
everyone was determined by birth or law. King, lord, 
bishop, priest, serf, tailor, baker, and tinker all had status 
and duties. Apart from the business of fighting, only the 
careers of priesthood were open to talent, but whoever 
entered that craft had immediately a definite position in 
the community. Under this system, industry was carried 
on for use or for local exchange at a just price. ‘The ac- 
cumulation of great fortunes or even modest savings was 
almost unknown—at least until world commerce disturbed 
the slumbers of Europe. Feudalism was a fairly stable or- 
der of production for use, in which all ranks had reciprocal 
responsibilities and obligations. The ethics of the Middle 
Ages, formulated by Catholic scholastics, was mainly con- 
cerned with working out the moral relations of the parts 
which constituted this fixed social order. 
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As technology swept into the field of industry, it was 
accompanied by a new system of production known for 
convenience as capitalism. What is capitalism? It is not 


_ synonymous with capital goods, such as mines, machinery, 


and railways, for in that sense feudalism was capitalistic 
— it had accumulations of tools and materials used in pro- 
duction. Capitalism is not synonymous with manufactur- 
ing; conceivably it might take over the whole scheme of 
agricultural economy. It is not the same as machine in- 
dustry, because it had begun to flourish before machinery 
was extensively used in production of goods. 

In contrast to the feudal order which it superseded, 
capitalism is a system of production in which the primary 
object is the gain of profit through exchange. Unlike 
primitive agriculture and handicrafts, producing for use 
or for local exchange at a just price, capitalism produces 
to sell on the most advantageous terms, that is, with the 
largest profit possible to the owners and directors. The 
area of its operations seems unbounded. While the amount 
of farm land in any particular country is limited, the area 
of capitalistic operations has no limits visible to the naked 
eye. The amount of goods it can turn out, the amount of 
wealth that can be accumulated by it, the number of men 
and women who can be employed by it seem capable of in- 
definite expansion. 

More than this. The agriculture of a country is carried 
on within its geographical boundaries and under its flag; 
while the capital of any particular nation invested abroad 
might exceed in value the amount invested at home. In 
1927, the Secretary of the United States Navy declared 
that the amount of American property in foreign countries 
and on the high seas in that year was about equal to the 
total wealth of the country some fifty years before. In- 
evitably, like feudalism, capitalism took on morals and 
schemes of thought; for the ethics of the mediaeval 
schoolmen it substituted economics. 
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Now, this in itself promised ultimately a revolution in 
social thinking no less momentous than the revolution 
wrought in historical theology by natural science and tech- 
nology. In its essence, capitalism is “rational,” that is, it js 
based not upon mysteries and incantations, but on calcu. 
lable factors which can be mirrored in the balance sheet: 
plant, buildings, machines, raw materials, hands, wages, 
prices, output, sales, and profits. Capitalists may pray for 
riches, but they expect no material help from the invoca- 
tion of saints. Bookkeeping, or to use the more respectable 
word, accounting, can cover all capitalistic operations in 
mathematical terms; just as mathematics can cover all 
operations on the technological side. 

Before the nineteenth century had drawn to a close, 
capitalism had become dominant over feudalism and agri- 
culture throughout a large part of the Western world. 
How can we discover just when capitalism became domi- 
nant? The question is not easily answered. One measure is 
the value of the instruments used in capitalistic produc- 
tion as contrasted with agriculture and handicrafts em- 
ployed for use and local exchange. Another measure is the 
proportion of men and women engaged in capitalistic en- 
terprises. A third is the influence exercised by the owners 
of capitalistic enterprises on the operations of government, 
domestic and foreign, an influence difficult to assess but 
none the less real. 

Judged by such standards, capitalism was conquering 
Western civilization just as Gladstone, Disraeli, Napo- 
leon the Third, Cavour, and Bismarck were playing their 
respective roles in the political language inherited from 
the long agricultural past. For convenience, approximate 
dates may be fixed. For England the year of capitalistic 
victory may be fixed as 1846; when free trade was estab- 
lished for the benefit of English manufacturers. The revo- 
lution of 1848 in France, while it temporarily revealed the 
fitful power of organized labor, crowned the bourgeo!s 
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revolution of 1830, and marked the doom of landlords and 
clergy as the ruling element. By 1850 the value of the in- 
strumentalities employed in capitalist undertakings in the 
United States had overtopped the value of the land; and 
in 1865 the armies of the planting South surrendered at 
Appomattox. In Germany capitalism did not get into full 
swing until after 1870, and triumph was not politically 
recognized until after the collapse of Prussia in 1918. 

Now, when this new Leviathan, capitalism, armed with 
technology, burst in upon the feudal world of gilds and 
agriculture, what was the intellectual climate in which 
thought about it had to be conducted? New facts do not 
automatically bring their appropriate ideas. On the con- 
trary, new facts must be considered at first in the light of 
existing ideas. Capitalism and technology ran like a sword 
into the old web of notions about the world, mankind, and 
politics. Of necessity they were at first considered in terms 
of inherited phraseology and logic; they had to be geared 
up to the opinions, morals, creeds, laws, sayings, surmises, 
and guesses already afloat, no matter how relevant or irrele- 
vant they might be. For example, a bill of rights says 
all men are created equal; then it follows that a capitalist 
with a million pounds sitting securely in his counting house 
is the equal of a half-starved workman asking for employ- 
ment at the factory gate. Was there in fact any relevance 
at all for giant capitalism in a system of rights designed to 
bring feudal lords and clergy down to the level of mer- 
chants and farmers? Yet if any thinking was to be started 
in respect of the new economic order, a beginning had to 
be made somewhere. 

Broadly speaking, three systems of thought were avail- 
able at the opening of the nineteenth century for those who 
were attempting to apply their intelligence to the swift 
changes then in process. The first of them may be called 
for the sake of convenience “the fixed order of God.” This 
was the scholastic pattern of words evolved during the 
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Middle Ages as appropriate to a fixed social order in which 
each rank or class had its status, its duties, and its obliga- 
tions. Naturally the fixed-order-of-God scheme of think- 
ing was most popular in feudal and Catholic countries, 
among feudal and clerical classes. More or less opposed to 
it, however, appeared another assortment of ideas, the fixed 
order of nature, which was to be discovered by reason and 
was to bring happiness when understood and conformed 
with. By formulating the law of gravitation, Newton gave 
a great impetus to the development of this idea; and the 
French philosophers, in their fight on the clergy and no- 
bility, made valiant use of it. Now, this fixed order of na- 
ture was of necessity in essence mathematical, numerical, 
and material, and flatly opposed to the system of sentiments 
associated with the fixed order of God. For convenience it 
may be called “the system of natural reason.” Though ap- 
parently opposed, in reality, these two schemes of ideas 
had much in common; perhaps they were the obverse and 
reverse of the same thing. They were both theological, 
definite, positive, unchangeable. 

But the adherents of these two systems were always in 
trouble. Those who expounded the fixed order of God were 
continually perplexed by the fact that the conduct of man- 
kind did not conform exactly with the rules and regulations 
of the system. If they got much consolation from ascribing 
this nonconformity to perversity and sin, still the fact re- 
mained that the fixed order of God, especially after the 
Protestant revolt, seemed to be ferment, when tested by 
human conduct and actual institutions. Nor were the fixed- 
order-of-nature philosophers in any better case: human 
conduct simply would not conform with any purely nvu- 
merical rules respecting pleasures and pains, profit and loss, 
gains and subtractions. Life, being organic, could not be 
entirely covered by reason, whether theological or scien- 
tific. Yet, on the whole, thinkers associated with feudal 
ranks were more inclined to the scholastic scheme 0 
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thought, while mercantile and capitalist thinkers turned 
rather to the fixed-order-of-nature map of affairs. About 
this there was not much mystery. 

A third system of thought, opposed equally to the fixed 
order of God and the fixed order of nature, was a new 
philosophy which conceived of the world as endless change. 
Naturally this, too, took various forms. In the hands of the 
French theorist, Abbé de Saint-Pierre, it became the “idea 
of progress’—the continuous improvement of the lot of 
mankind on this earth by the attainment of knowledge and 
the subjugation of the material world to the welfare of the 
human race. This attitude was unknown to the Greeks and 
the Romans and foreign to the spirit and doctrines of early 
Christianity; but during the latter part of the eighteenth 
century and all through the nineteenth century, it spread 
far and wide in Western civilization. Condorcet’s sketch of 
the progress of the human spirit appeared in a beautiful 
translation in Philadelphia in 1796. 

Taken up by the German philosopher Hegel, this notion 
of the world was worked out in an interpretation of history. 
With Hegel the truth is not a collection of ready-made 
dogmatic propositions respecting any fixed order, God’s or 
nature’s; it is in fact an endless chain of change—of be- 
coming and passing, and this chain mirrored in the human 
brain is philosophy itself. But this everlasting flow of 
things, Hegel went on to say, is the progressive realization 
of the ideas of God; underlying all the forms and changes 
of civilization is an infinite power realizing its aim in the 
“absolute rational design of the world.” 

Shortly after Hegel’s death in 1831, this concept was 
given another and a very strange turn by the founder of 
modern socialism, Karl Marx. Admitting his debt to the 
German philosopher, Marx declared that he found Hegel 
standing on his head and turned him right side up, putting 
him on his feet. By this Marx meant that he found the 
cause of changes not in the ideas of God but in material 
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circumstances—climate, soil, inventions, struggle of classes, 
and similar material forces. Of this, however, we shall say 
more later; for the present it is essential to take note of 
the three general systems of philosophy with which the 
thinkers of the nineteenth century had to work when they 
began to speculate on the nature of the revolution brought 
about in human affairs by science, machinery, and capitalism, 

Taking a practical view of the scheme of things in 
which they found themselves, the classical English econo- 
mists studied the capitalist system in a naturalistic spirit; 
they sought to discover its “laws”; in fact, what they did 
was to apply to it the philosophy of the fixed natural order. 
Appropriately enough, the title of “the Newton of politi- 
cal economy” was given to Ricardo, the distinguished suc- 
cessor of Adam Smith, and with less justification it might 
have been conferred on John Stuart Mill. Broadly speak- 
ing, the political economy of the classical school, that is, 
the early economists, laid down “the natural laws” of the 
business world. In brief form its philosophy ran as follows. 

Society is composed of individuals, each struggling to 
avoid pain and to secure pleasure-giving goods. Where le- 
gal freedom of contract and of motion exists, the indi- 
vidual applies his talents ana capital to the enterprise for 
which he is best fitted. Competition guarantees the survival 
of those who render economical services at the lowest price. 
The purchaser of the goods knows what is best for himself 
and can avoid adulterations and frauds. Competition and 
rent regulate prices, profits, and wages so that each produc- 
tive factor in society—land, labor, and capital—obtains a 
reward fairly apportioned to its deserts. Pressure of popu- 
lation keeps wages near the cost of subsistence, and the im- 
providence of the poor assures an abundant labor supply. 
Everybody is the best judge of what is beneficial to himsel! 
and by trusting to his instincts and reason wiil find the place 
in society to which his merits entitle him. Attempts to con- 
trol prices, wages, and the quality of goods are interfer- 
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ences with natural laws, bound to fail and to injure those 
for whose supposed benefit they are made. 

The freedom which works so perfectly within the state, 
continues the classical economist, works equally well among 
states; under a régime of free trade, each nation produces 
the goods for which it is best adapted by climate, resources, 
and skill; and a free exchange of goods among states re- 
sults in the widest benefit for all, each party to every trans- 
action receiving the most desirable goods at the lowest 
price. Attempts to build up industries by tariffs and boun- 
ties are efforts to make water run uphill. Bananas could be 
grown in hothouses at the North Pole, but it is cheaper to 
import them from the warmer regions where they grow 
naturally, and so forth. 

From this system of ideas it followed that there should 
be no interference with the freedom of capitalists to buy, 
manufacture, and sell. If private monopolies arise and at- 
tempt to control prices, they run contrary to natural law, 
and should be dissolved by the government. If trade unions 
make a similar attempt to control wages, they too violate 
natural law and should be dissolved. In short, it is the duty 
of the government to protect private property and to keep 
order, allowing the economic machine to function freely 
under its own momentum—the profit-making passion and 
the struggle for existence. Obviously, this is a scholastic- 
Newtonian scheme of thought, founded on a fixed-order 
notion of things—not on the concept of eternal flow or 
change, either Hegelian or Marxian. If the government 
will keep its hands off of business and not attempt to “im- 
prove” the condition of anybody by legislation, then every- 
one will be as happy and prosperous as he deserves to be. 
All this will flow from natural law. Simplicity could not 
be more simple. 

With a view to making this abstract scheme of thought 
clear to the poor and uneducated classes of England, a 
number of popular writers reduced it to its elements and 
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adorned it with humble illustrations. In a series of stories 
showing how the merchants and manufacturers of England 
had risen from poverty to riches by hard and unremitting 
labors in this direction, Samuel Smiles tried to demonstrate 
what “any poor boy could do.” This kind of thinking could 
be summed up in the slogan, “There is always room at the 
top” —to which an English miner once replied, “What we 
want is more room at the bottom.” 

Besides showing how individuals could mount the ladder 
to fame and wealth, popularizers of political economy de- 
veloped a set of moral rules for those who had to hold the 
ladder for the fortunate risers. For example, in her tales 
for the masses, Hannah More made Ricardo’s economics 
explicit for peasants, shepherds, and working people. In 
Miss More’s idyls, the good workman never drank, never 
grumbled about long hours, never complained of low wages 
or unemployment, never read books likely to stir up dis- 
content with the best of all possible worlds, and was always 
grateful to God, the rich, and the parson for the permission 
to live at all. She was especially devoted to “that beautiful 


hymn so deservedly the favorite of all children”: 
Not more than others I deserve, 
Yet God hath given me more; 
For I have food while others starve, 
Or beg from door to door. 


Thus theological sanction was found for the perfect world 
of the natural order revealed to the Newton of political 
economy, David Ricardo. 

But from many angles, the new system of political econ- 
omy was brought under fire. A great deal of this criticism 
came from the theory of the fixed order of God, which the 
Catholic theologians of the Middle Ages developed into 4 
system. Only with difficulty could the Catholic Church, 
which flourished best in agricultural countries and had long 
been supported by landed endowments, bring itself to ac- 
cept the materialistic doctrines of classical economy, and tt 
never did become reconciled to the natural science, utill- 
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tarianism, and pecuniary standards of that scheme of 
thought. When the Pope made out his famous Syllabus of 
Errors in 1864, he listed among the serious mistakes the 
doctrine that “the Roman pontiff can and ought to recon- 
cile himself to, and agree with, progress, liberalism, and 
civilization, as lately introduced.” Idealizing the old feudal 
relations in which superior persons protected and sub- 
ordinate persons served (at least theoretically), Catholic 
writers attacked the cold-blooded economy which enabled 
an employer to wash his hands of all responsibility to labor, 
even in times of industrial crises when thousands were on 
the verge of starvation. Here was one of the intellectual 
roots of Christian socialism. 

In England this mode of thinking was represented by 
Thomas Carlyle and John Ruskin. The former was really 
the philosopher of idealized feudalism. In his “Past and 
Present” he contrasted the beneficent order of the Mid- 
dle Ages with the misery and starvation which he saw all 
around him in industrial England. In his life of Frederick 
the Great he praised the war lord who talked loudly about 
“serving his people.” Classical economics, democracy, 
laissez faire, utilitarianism, the entire intellectual baggage 
taken on by capitalism, was to Carlyle sheer nonsense and 
hypocrisy. But his solution for the evils which he portrayed 
was vague: a kind of appeal for a new aristocracy of leaders 
who would protect and care for the humbler orders of 
society—a new fixed moral order. 

Carlyle’s companion in arms, John Ruskin, combined 
with idealized feudalism a passion for the art of the Mid- 
dle Ages. Besides, he was more definite in the solution 
which he proposed for the problem of poverty and misery. 
To give the title “captain of industry” to a capitalist who 
lived on the fat of the land while his army of working 
people was half-starved through unemployment was to 
Ruskin nothing short of sacrilege. In his little book, “Unto 
this Last,” Ruskin outlined a kind of beneficent state so- 
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cialism; the government was to become an ideal employer 
and to manufacture honest goods at a just price. In short, 
Carlyle and Ruskin advocated a fixed order of society 
headed by an aristocracy of virtue and dominated by the 
ideal of the just price and living wage rather than the lust 
for high profits. 

To the same general type of thinking belongs the attack 
on capitalist economy which may be generally classified 
under the head of utopian socialism. It is instructive to re- 
member that the very word itself is derived from the fa- 
mous book “Utopia,” or land of nowhere, written by Sir 
Thomas More, the devout Catholic statesman who perished 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth. In this work was de- 
scribed an ideal order of affairs where everything was ar- 
ranged as it should be and men and women lived together 
in peace, plenty, and harmony. At no time during the years 
which followed the death of More, was his theory of a 
perfect order forgotten. Out of it stemmed the theories of 
the utopian socialists—the Comte de Saint-Simon and 
Charles Fourier in France and Robert Owen in England. 
It is to Owen’s inspiration that the beginnings of the great 
English co-operative enterprises are due, and it is prob- 
ably to him, too, that we owe the word “socialism.” 

Fundamentally, utopian socialism paralleled the under- 
lying concept of the fixed order of God idealized by the 
mediaeval theologians. None of the utopians accepted the 
idea of mankind as the helpless victim of fixed natural 
laws; all of them insisted on the possibility of creating an 
ideal moral order out of the materials in hand. None of 
them ever surrendered to the Newtonian concept of an 
iron-law nature. All of their utopias were small colonies 
engaged in combining handicrafts and agriculture, pro- 
duction for use and not for profit, minimum fair wages, or 
allowances, and quality standards such as the old gilds were 
supposed to maintain. Not one of thein was based on the 
system of world commerce and large-scale industry which 
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flourished under capitalism. It would be almost safe to say, 
therefore, that their system was borrowed from the ideal- 
ized order of the scholastics and adapted to the state of 
technology existing at the opening of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

cael combining the iron laws of the classical econo- 
mists with the Hegelian idea of perpetual change, the Ger- 
man philosopher and agitator Karl Marx took socialism 
out of the realm of speculation and made it a movement to 
shake thrones and governments. Though Marx, and his 
close friend and collaborator, Friedrich Engels, distinctly 
repudiated the theories of the utopians, they, nevertheless, 
grew up in the age when utopian socialism was in the air; 
they were familiar with its doctrines and knew personally 
many of its exponents. They also studied the classical 
economy of Adam Smith, Ricardo, and McCulloch. Ideas 
drawn from these sources they worked into the Hegelian 
philosophy of everlasting change, producing a system of 
thought which was destined to exercise a profound influ- 
ence on the course of ideas and of history itself. In fact, 
their schematized prognosis drew strength from all three 
systems of thought available at the opening of the nine- 
teenth century. From the iron laws of political economy 
they extracted iron laws of development; from Hegel’s 
philosophy they took the concept of inexorable change in 
spite of ourselves—change destined to make an end of 
capitalism as it had done of feudalism; from the utopians 
they drew the concept of socialism as a kind of ideal state, 
in which the government would take over all industries 
following the downfall of capitalism. Revolutionary 
changes were to be inevitable, and they were to be good for 
mankind. Thus Marxism was a combination of prophecy, a 
foretelling of inexorable fate, and a promise of good things 
at the end—a fixed moral order. 

At the opposite pole from socialism, especially that of 
Marx, though often associated with it in the labor move- 
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ment and in popular mind, was the system of thought coy- 
ered by the word “anarchy.” Like all other political ideas, 
this, too, was very old—as old as the Stoic philosopher 
Zeno. During the French Revolution, opponents of highly 
centralized authority, represented by such organs as the 
committee of public safety, were generally called “anarch- 
ists,” and in fact some of them deserved the name be- 
cause they advocated the abolition of the national state and 
the federation of the thousands of towns and villages into 
one loosely united republic. While the Revolution was in 
full swing, an English writer, Godwin, published two vol- 
umes entitled “An Enquiry concerning Political Justice,” 
in which he advocated a system of anarchy without em- 
ploying the term to describe it. 

As the nineteenth century advanced, the doctrine was 
taken up by the poverty-stricken son of a French cooper, 
Proudhon. Carrying the doctrine of laissez faire to an ex- 
treme, he declared that the state should not even protect 
life and property, that it should be abolished entirely. He 
was convinced that if kings, parliaments, police officers, 
and other public authorities were swept away, the people, 
following the laws of their being, would form “naturally” 
free and happy associations. Indeed, Proudhon went so far 
as to say that the domestic questions of a nation could be 
solved by a bureau of statistics, and that international rela- 
tions also were mere matters of trading arithmetic. The 
classical economists had declared that state interference, 
except to protect life and property, was an evil; Proudhon 
added that state interference in all forms was bad. 

More violent in temper and methods, but cherishing the 
same hopes, was the Russian anarchist, Bakunin, who ap- 
peared on the scene of Western Europe during the up- 
heaval of 1848. Although Bakunin co-operated with the 
Marxians in labor agitation, he did not share their views at 
all. “We wish the reconstruction of society and the estab- 
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lishment of the unity of mankind,” he said, “not from 
above downward through authority, through socialistic 
officials, engineers, and public technicians, but from below 
upward through the voluntary federation of labor associa- 
tions of all kinds emancipated entirely from the yoke of 
the state.” 

When examined closely, this system of thought is found 
to contain three definite elements: the “natural order” of 
the English classical economists carried to a logical ex- 
treme, the equalitarianism of the Rousseau school, and the 
hatred of the state common to despotic countries where 
the state was personified in an absolute ruler—tsar, king, 
or kaiser. From the technological point of view, it was pre- 
machine: the society forecast by it was a simple combina- 
tion of agriculture and petty workshops exchanging their 
products locally. It did not reckon at all with international 
commerce and finance on a large scale. In the vision of the 
great novelist Tolstoi, anarchy symbolized simplicity, hum- 
ble toil, brotherly love, and Christian virtues. In the minds 
of violent men, the ideal order was a distant goal while the 
immediate task was the overthrow or assassination of abso- 
lute rulers and high state officials. Finding themselves often 
in prison with advocates of manhood suffrage, promoters 
of woman suffrage, labor leaders, and socialists, anarchists 
made common cause against the governments which ar- 
rested and imprisoned. It was for this reason that anarch- 
ists were at first affiliated with the International Work- 
ingmen’s Association founded in 1864, known as “the First 
International.” It was on account of their direct opposition 
to the socialist goal that they were later expelled. But 
whether in or out of the official labor movement, anarch- 
ists, as the foes of government, were more feared by rul- 
ing persons in the nineteenth century than were the social- 
ists—even the extremists among the latter who talked of 
attaining their ends by revolution. Especially in Slavic and 
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Latin countries did they spread terror among state authori- 
ties, making a political furor all out of proportion to their 
numbers and the power of their ideas. 

Arising partly from fear of revolutionary movements 
and partly from economic conditions peculiar to Germany 
was still another type of thought about the new order of 
machine industry and capitalism—a type known as state 
socialism—something quite different from Marxian social- 
ism. For various reasons the business classes of England had 
completely triumphed over the landed aristocracy by the 
middle of the nineteenth century. That aristocracy con- 
tinued to exist, it is true; it furnished leaders for politics 
and set the tone for English high society; but it was out- 
weighed in wealth and numbers by the rich middle class 
and, indeed, largely recruited from bankers, cotton-spin- 
ners, soap-makers, and other enterprising capitalists who 
were “elevated” to the peerage. Isolated from warlike 
neighbors by the Channel and defended by the navy 
manned by volunteers, England needed no large standing 
army with its feudal heritage and feudal mentality. The 
dominant interest in England, therefore, was the business 
interest. Some members of the aristocracy did, no doubt, 
champion the rights of the laboring masses in the towns, 
partly through sympathy and partly to secure supporters 
against the capitalists, but as manufacturing enterprises 
steadily encroached on agriculture, this co-operation be- 
tween landed Tories and industrial workers as against the 
businessmen declined in political effectiveness. 

In Germany, on the other hand, social and economic 
conditions presented other facets. Wedged between Russia 
and France, instead of being isolated by water, Germany 
relied upon a powerful standing army for defense and re- 
cruited her officers for this army largely from the landed 
aristocracy. English internal unity had been attained by 
iron and blood before the close of the Middle Ages; Ger- 
man unity was not attained until 1871. The survival 0! 
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feudal monarchies for practical reasons, the necessities of 
defense, and the strength of the Prussian state, therefore, 
interposed many barriers to the free play of purely business 
interests—the increasing manufacture of goods to be sold 
at a profit. Now, the feudal aristocracy, though it liked 
money perhaps as much as the bourgeoisie, was not engaged 
ina constantly expanding profit-making industry. Its mem- 
bers enjoyed small incomes as a rule; they were supposed 
to serve the government honestly at a low salary and to be 
content with decorations, honors, and social position. To 
the money-making ideal it opposed the ideal of the warrior 
—duty, obedience to superiors, sacrifice without pecuniary 
reward. English businessmen were called “hucksters” and 
Prussian army officers “‘heroes.”” 

The centre of this system was the Prussian state, that is, 
the Prussian monarchy, its supporters among the landed 
aristocracy, and the great host of officials, high and low, 
all closely knit together in a political machine controlling 
the army, the police, and the engines of government. Al- 
though the Prussian monarchy, like all monarchies origi- 
nating in the Middle Ages, owed its power to the sword, it 
had long been the custom of the Prussian king to speak of 
himself as the first servant of the state. It was in this rdle 
of benevolence that Frederick the Great was celebrated by 
the historian Thomas Carlyle. 

At all events, the Prussian state based on the landed aris- 
tocracy was opposed to the dominance of businessmen in 
government, and it adopted the ancient Machiavellian 
scheme of maintaining its power by playing the capitalists 
and workingmen off against each other. And this operation 
was favored by certain peculiar circumstances. Threatened 
by socialism on the left, German businessmen preferred to 
co-operate with the other propertied class, the landed aris- 
tocracy, rather than endure revolution. They were not will- 
ing to undertake the overthrow of the landed aristocracy, 
after the English and French example, if it meant an in- 
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crease in the strength of Marxian socialism. So they rallied 
to the throne and altar. Moreover, the competition of 
American wheat-growers and livestock-raisers and the 
enactment of the McKinley tariff by the Congress of the 
United States in 1890 helped to drive German agricultur- 
alists and industrialists into the same camp: protection for 
farm produce and manufactures. Hence the delay in the 
advance of Germany into a purely business state. 

For these and other reasons, German political economists 
never adopted the laissez-faire doctrines of the English 
school. What was “natural” in England was not “natural” 
in Germany. German political economy, especially in the 
hands of the two great leaders Wagner and Schmoller, was 
inclined to nationalism as against other countries, that is, 
to protective tariffs rather than free trade; having half a 
century’s start, English businessmen needed no protection 
while their German competitors, far behind them in tech- 
nique, clamored for high duties. As to domestic affairs the 
German economists were inclined to strengthen rather 
than diminish the state. Partly for military reasons the state 
built and operated the railways. On the whole, that state 
was competent and honest; accordingly, reasoned the 
economists, it should carry out other large undertakings in 
national interest. Being benevolent by tradition, the mon- 
archy should be benevolent in protecting the working 
classes against the poverty, sickness, and misfortune that 
accompanied industrial enterprise. The state, indirectly the 
people, should enjoy the revenues and profits accruing 
from great enterprises such as railways, electric light and 
gas plants, and other public utilities; hence great sums of 
money that in England would have flowed into the coffers 
of capitalists were to be deflected into the public treasury. 
Such was the general structure of German state socialism— 
German political economy, as contrasted with the purely 
laissez-faire, individualistic economy expounded by the 
classical writers Ricardo and John Stuart Mill. 
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The systems of thought which we have thus considered 
were, it is apparent, in the nature of explanations and justi- 
fications for particular sets of circumstances. The fixed 
order of God was satisfactory to the feudal landlord who 


wished his laborers to stay contented in the fields. 
God bless the squire and his relations 
And keep us all in our proper stations, 


ran the refrain put into the mouth of a peasant by a satiri- 
cal writer of old days. The fixed order of nature, which 
forbade the state to interfere with economic affairs, was 
highly gratifying to businessmen who wished nothing more 
ardently than to be left alone to do as they pleased. Like- 
wise the communist, socialist, or anarchist heaven promised 
to workingmen by various radical thinkers cheered up the 
gloom of poverty and seemed quite “just and natural” to 
those for whose benefit the scheme was presumably elabo- 
rated. Nor was the state socialism of the German econo- 
mists less pleasing to the King of Prussia, his bureaucracy, 
and his supporting landlords. In short, all these patterns of 
thought look very much like “defense mechanisms,” to use 
a term coined by modern psychologists. 

It would scarcely be too much to say that all the think- 
ing about human affairs that went on during the nineteenth 
century was fundamentally colored by one or more of these 
economic attitudes. Most of the thinkers were by origin or 
choice affiliated with one or the other of the several eco- 
nomic orders, with landed proprietors, capitalists, or work- 
ing people. None of them were disembodied spirits viewing 
earthly affairs from the heights of “pure reason.” 

Even into the “natural” science of Charles Darwin ran 
echoes of the social conflict. His father was of the middle 
class, a doctor, and his mother was the daughter of a manu- 
facturer. His wife was of similar origins, and the leisure 
which he enjoyed was secured by a modest fortune pru- 
dently invested. And he owed one of his fundamental ideas, 
perhaps the most fruitful, the idea of natural selection, to 
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a political tract written to combat dangerous socialistic 
propaganda. To use his own words: “Having attended to 
the habits of animals and their relations to the surrounding 
conditions, I was able to realize the severe struggle for ex- 
istence to which all organisms are subjected. . . . With my 
mind thus prepared I fortunately happened to read Mal- 
thus’s ‘Essay on Population’; and the idea of natural selec- 
tion through the struggle for existence at once occurred to 
me.”? And what was this “Essay” from which Darwin ex- 
tracted this primary doctrine of his system? A scientific 
treatise written in a search for truth? On the contrary, it 
was a tract conceived in opposition to Godwin’s theories 
respecting a happy anarchist society, and it was written to 
attack the idea of radical improvements in the lot of man- 
kind. Its statistical and “scientific” garb was an after- 
thought. 

Besides having its roots in the social conflicts raging in 
England, Darwinism served to convince the English econo- 
mists that their doctrines were rooted in nature, had the 
unanswerable support of biology. Darwin found in the ani- 
mal kingdom the same relentless “tooth-and-claw” strug- 
gle for survival which existed in the business world, thus 
sanctioning the individualism of “sound political econ- 
omy.” The terrible fight of each against all and all against 
each was a law running throughout creation. Hence all 
socialistic efforts to soften this struggle were violations of 
inexorable rule, bound to fail, to do more harm than 
good. It is true that Karl Marx carried the materialism of 
the Darwinian theory over into his system of thought and 
used it to prove that all social institutions were mere prod- 
ucts of material circumstances. But it was the economists 
of the Jaissez-faire school, rather than the socialists, who 
made the most effective use of Darwinism against state in- 
terference with business enterprise. Taking the cue from 
this line of reasoning, certain of the anarchists demanded 
the abolition of state interference with property, that 's, 
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government protection of property, and proposed to have 
a genuine individualistic fight over the distribution of 
wealth, allowing the strongest and most cunning to reap 
the rewards of valor and virtue. Within a few years after 
the publication of Darwin’s “Origin of Species” in 1859, 
his doctrines had spread to the utmost boundaries of think- 
ing about human affairs. Not a few advocates of war saw 
in the conflict which broke out in 1914 and flamed around 
the world a vindication of the Darwinian hypothesis, a 
bloody struggle for existence, among the five great powers 
of nineteenth-century Europe, to which was soon added 
the new Leviathan of capitalism—the United States of 
America. 

If the above analysis is sound, then the grand conclusion 
that emerges from it is that the fundamental stock of ideas 
and political institutions inherited by the twentieth century 
was created in the image of handicrafts and agriculture— 
petty production and marginal subsistence—and has little 
if any relevance to the fact patterns and immense poten- 
tialities brought into the world by science and the machine. 
Our job is to clean house and open the windows to the new 
day. 

















VISIBILITY IN FICTION 
By EDITH WHARTON 
Visibility: the condition of being visible —New English Dictionary 


O one interested in the art of fiction can have 

failed to reflect on the mysterious element which 

seems to possess, above all others, the antiseptic 

quality of keeping a novel alive. One reader may 
wish to prove this quality to be one thing, another reader 
another. “Style,” that undefinable yet so plentifully defined 
attribute, is perhaps most often invoked—and “style” (in 
the sense of the selective quality which shapes substance as 
well as form) can in fact embalm a tale: that is, give it an 
enduring semblance of vitality. Style can arrest the air of 
lifelikeness; but it cannot really keep the characters alive, 
and the aliveness of the characters seems the novel’s one 
assurance of prolonged survival. 

In the attempt to probe this mystery of visibility one ends 
by having to put aside all theories, all the reasons one’s per- 
sonal preferences might dispose one to invoke as decisive. It 
may or may not be possible to find out why the power of 
giving life is the novelist’s only assurance against dissolu- 
tion; the facts declare it to be so. One need only enumerate 
the small number of novels which, outliving both their 
first success and their inevitable subsequent depreciation, 
have again floated to the surface, and held their place there, 
to see that however different they are in kind, however dift- 
cult it seems to discover their common denominator, they 
have one, and it is this. Or rather, to be still more accurate, 
they have two, seldom coexistent, but on the contrary mutu- 
ally exclusive. These privileged books, in fact, are some- 
times just “good yarns,” in the old simple sense of the tal¢ 
of adventure—the tale in which the characters remain sub- 
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ordinate to their experiences, exist only in function of what 
happens to them, though these happenings may be so vividly 
depicted as to reflect the light of life upon their faces. It 
was necessary to open a parenthesis for the inclusion of the 
stories which have achieved this kind of immortality, or the 
reader would have cried: “And ‘Rob Roy’? And ‘Moby 
Dick’? And ‘Lord Jim’?”; but they can hardly be included 
in the present inquiry, which concerns rather the fictitious 
people who remain vivid to us through some animating prin- 
ciple distinct from the adventures that befall them—char- 
acters so present in the minds of generations of readers that 
they have acquired an historic personality, and go on living 
with the substantiality of the famous people of the past. 

A good story has enthralled readers from the beginning 
of time, and will doubtless always do so. The recent craze 
for the detective novel is the inevitable result of the modern 
novelist’s growing tendency to situate the experiences of his 
characters more and more in the region of thought and emo- 
tion; but the people in most novels of adventure live with a 
mere vegetable life compared with the vital flame which 
animates the figures depicted in great novels of character or 
of manners. No one, for instance, would be likely to claim 
for the actors in the best.of such tales—“ Robinson Crusoe,” 
the vividest of the Dumas series, even the most successful 
among Scott’s—the acute visibility which makes the heart 
throb and the marrow tingle at the flesh-and-blood aliveness 
of Tolstoi’s Prince Andrew and Natasha, of Beatrix Es- 
mond and the Fotheringay, of Pére Goriot, old Grandet, 
Madame Marneffe, or the incomparable Madame de Rénal 
of “Le Rouge et le Noir.” 

Three cases, indeed, there are wherein adventure and 
character-drawing so closely overlap that it would be rash 
to maintain that the tales owe their survival to the one ele- 
ment rather than the other. These exceptions are, of course, 
to be found in the novels of Scott, Stevenson, and Conrad, 
the only novelists of adventure who have quite successfully 
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defended the individuality of some of their character 
against the overwhelming encroachment of events. Some; 
not all; but more at least than Dumas, whose Chicot, in- 
deed, pleads to be excepted, but whose other characters 
linger in memory only as cleverly drawn but one-dimen- 
sional figures compared with the living beings of the great 
novelists of character. It is certain, at any rate, that the 
novel of manners or of character (and all the greatest novels 
belong in one or the other of these groups) must stand or 
fall with the degree of lifelikeness of the characters. To the 
axiom thus narrowed down, few exceptions will be found 
save the somewhat awkward one of the phantasmagoric 
world of Dickens. This world, indeed, is tremendously 
alive; it has entered into all our lives; yet on surveying it 
attentively, one perceives that the aliveness is not always 
lifelike, and that it is always larger than life. These over- 
whelming exuberant people, who, whenever they appear, 
go through the same tricks of speech or gesture, as though 
bouncing out of the wings at the call of their cue, are, in 
fact, the people of the stage, that other-dimensional land 
where attention must be focussed and character defined by 
devices of representation as different ‘rom the novelist’s as 
sculpture is from painting. 

The startling visibility of Dickens’s characters is indis- 
putable; they are “close-ups” before the cinema. And there 
is no doubt, either, that in spite of the elaborate machinery 
of his plots, Dickens takes rank, and high rank, among the 
novelists of character, and as such only has survived. Yet his 
characters live but the oddly restricted lives of people in 
plays (in all plays but the greatest): that is, they live only 
in their story, as the people of a drama live only in its dra- 
matic conventions. To accept the reality of these characters 
one must first accept the artificial conditions in which they 
exist; and that Dickens can constrain most of his readers t0 
do this i is proved by the survival of his novels. Mrs. Nick- 
leby, at first sight, seems as much alive as any character in 
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“War and Peace”; not until the history enshrining her is at 
an end does one perceive that she lives only in its pages, can 
breathe only its peculiar air, whereas the Princess Mary, 
Natasha, the wonderful Rostov family, and all the rest of 
the characters in “War and Peace,” live as we live, in time 
and space, live a life independent of the narrative in which 
they figure, a life overflowing the bounds of even the vast 
scene which their creator conceived for them. 

Scott, Stevenson, Conrad, though first of all tellers of 
good tales rather than psychological novelists, have, never- 
theless, given to some of the characters peopling their pages 
a deeper reality than Dickens ever gave to his. What they 
have failed in is to meet the supreme test: they have ani- 
mated episodical characters, but their central figures (only 
perhaps excepting Conrad’s Nostromo) have remained ab- 
stractions or puppets. Dugald Dalgetty and Andrew Fair- 
service are real flesh-and-blood; Rob Roy, Waverley, the 


Master of Ballantrae, brave figures as they are, yet seem 


- fabricated out of a surprisingly lifelike substance which 


faintly suggests the most expensive embalming. 

But it is, after all, of greater interest for the critic (and 
still more, of course, for the novelist) to try to detect what 
makes for visibility in character-drawing than to speculate 
on the mysterious reasons why such visibility keeps a book 
afloat while all the other fairy godmothers who attend its 
launching—beauties of style and of description, intellectual 
insight and moral ardor—cannot save it from going to the 
bottom. 

The only novels that live are those whose characters the 
reader calls by name. Emma (whether Woodhouse or 
Bovary), Pére Goriot, Rastignac, Anna Karenina, Vronsky, 
Barry Lyndon, Clive Newcome, Jos Sedley, Becky Sharp, 
Lord Steyne, Daisy Miller—what reader ever hesitates over 
their identity, or would think of citing their names in quota- 
tion marks? They have broken away from the printed page 
and its symbols, they mix with us freely, naturally; and so 
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do a host of minor figures who have mostly escaped out of 
the same tales. For the gift of giving visibility to the char- 
acters of fiction is the rarest in the novelist’s endowment, 
and one can almost count on ten fingers the creative artists 
who have possessed it. 

To get a general consensus as to who they are would not 
be difficult, so rare and so compelling is this art of confer- 
ring visibility; but the beginning of wisdom would be to 
find out how it is done. At first that, too, seems not impos- 
sible; one inclines to ascribe the result to the trick of asso- 
ciating, in the reader’s mind, the characters depicted with 
a certain set of idiosyncrasies of word, gesture, conduct, or 
else to the degree of visual intensity with which the author 
has evoked them—or to the combination of both proce- 
dures, as in Balzac. But is this explanation adequate? Does 
the most profoundly real visibility obey the call of such re- 
current artifices? Is it not the result of a combination of 
arts much subtler and less self-conscious than thesef 

Let us take the people whom the novelist tries to make 
visible by associating them with catchwords and ascribing 
to them, whenever they appear, the same physical or mental 
oddities. Dickens excelled in this art, and to Zola and the 
French “naturalists” it became an accepted device of the 
craft, their chief short-cut to realization. Whoever sneezed 
or squinted on the first page, sneezed or squinted at each 
subsequent appearance. Whoever stuttered, spoke every sen- 
tence in his rdle with a stutter; whoever had a grotesque 
pronunciation, pronounced every word grotesquely. The 
most horrid and nerve-racking examples of the use of this 
device are to be found in Balzac, where everything is to be 
found, of best and worst, that the novelist’s art can make use 
of. But the artifice seldom results in complete visibility; 1t 
merely suggests it, as the sound of a snore through the wall 
of a hotel bedroom suggests that there is someone sleeping 
next door. The characters thus described remain, as it wert, 
concealed behind their idiosyncrasies. 
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Sometimes one is inclined to think that visibility is 
achieved simply by the author’s own intense power of seeing 
his characters in their habit as they lived, and by his ability 
to reproduce the color of his vision in words. No novelist 
has ever possessed this power to the same degree as Tolstoi. 
That lifted upper lip of the poor little wife of Prince An- 
drew, Maslova’s squint, Karenin’s way of cracking his dry 
finger joints—though so little emphasized in comparison 
with the tricks of Dickens’s people, they haunt us like 
Becky’s sandy hair and green eyes, like the sultry splendor 
of Beatrix Esmond. Undoubtedly, this rare gift of pas- 
sionate contemplation and vivid picturing does help to 
make bodily visible the characters of these two supremely 
equipped novelists; but what of certain other novelists who 
did not possess it, and yet confer visibility on their creations? 
Do we any of us really know what Mrs. Proudie looked 
like, or Archdeacon Grantley or even the great Lady Glen- 
cora? Who ever actually saw a Dostoevsky or a Turgenev 
character with the eyes of the flesh? And as for Jane Aus- 
» ten’s, one almost wonders if she ever saw them bodily her- 
self, so little do their physical peculiarities seem to concern 
her. 

The fact is that on all sides perplexity awaits us. We 
certainly do not think of Jane Austen’s characters as dis- 
embodied intelligences, though she has favored us with such 
scant glimpses of their physical appearance; while George 
Meredith, who has spent the richest of epithets and epi- 
grams on his personages, though some of them have the ap- 
pearance of life, has evoked none as tangible, substantial, 
solidly planted on the earth that we ourselves tread, as the 
least of Jane Austen’s creations. Trollope, again, is perplex- 
| ingly careless in the matter of physical word-painting. The 
portraits of his men are reduced to a minimum (though the 
touches he gives are vigorous); while the colors he uses to 
portray his women, and more especially his heroines, are 
out of the same scantily supplied paint-box which served 
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Scott, Jane Austen, and all their lesser contemporaries. Yet, 
if we have a nodding acquaintance with the lavishly por- 
trayed Meredithians, the Hardings, Grantleys, and Palli- 
sers are our very kin! How, then, is the magic wrought? 

It is a truism to say that it all depends on the measure of 
the novelist’s genius. Of course; but what is the particular 
faculty of genius that produces, by means so different, the 
identical effect of visibility? Sometimes one inclines to as- 
cribe it to a quality of gusetness; almost to that slow taking 
of pains which was once thought the fundamental attribute 
of genius. Certainly the great novelists, even those (chiefly 
those) who packed their pages with immortality while the 
printer’s devil waited in the passage, seem never to have 
written in a hurry. There were days when, obviously, they 
had no time to correct their grammar or make sure of their 
syntax; hardly ever a day when they could not let their 
characters ripen and round themselves under the sunlight of 
a steady contemplation. It must be, then, surely, this mys- 
terious faculty, something so intimate and compelling, so 
much like a natural process, that outward accidents, the 
hurry and worry of the surface, can never check, can sel- 
dom even distort it. Once called into life the beings thus 
created continue their dumb germination in the most tor- 
mented mind, if the mind be a great novelist’s; and by the 
time they are born into the book which is their world they 
are such well-constituted organisms that they live on in our 
world after theirs has ended. 

No one, perhaps, has exhibited as completely as Tolsto! 
the result of the novelist’s intense absorption in his crea- 
tures. All those who have attempted the art of fiction, of 
even considered it critically, know the initial difficulty of 
making the reader of a thickly populated novel immediately 
distinguish between the various characters as they first ap- 
pear. Experience, of course, helps the novelist in this re- 
spect; he will avoid crowding his opening pages; he will be 
careful to give his readers time to get used to one character 
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before he “brings on” another; he will, above all, sternly 
exclude the supernumeraries who are forever clamoring for 
an engagement, attracting attention by their antics, and try- 
ing to persuade him of their eventual usefulness. These 
principles are elementary—but look how the great men 
defy them! Tolstoi, especially, juggles with this particular 
difficulty. Re-read “Resurrection” with this technical prob- 
lem in mind, and admire the way in which, as he follows 
Prince Nekludov from point to point in his long hunt after 
Maslova and his own soul, Tolstoi indulges himself in the 
delight of calling into rounded visibility each judge, jury- 
man, lawyer, prison official, turnkey, soldier, prostitute, 
convict, or provincial magistrate or administrator, with 
whom Nekludov comes into contact in his agonizing pil- 
grimage from St. Petersburg to Siberia! Tolstoi knew that 
most of these people, whose physical appearance, clothes, 
voices, and tricks of speech he so carefully reproduces, 
would appear only once in the course of his tale; but he 
knew also that they were not supernumeraries, but “stuff 0’ 
the conscience” to the tortured Nekludov, and therefore he 
painted them as vividly as his unhappy hero saw them. Per- 
haps no other novelist has achieved just this tour de force; 
and it is of interest as showing the creator’s power of iden- 
tifying himself with his creature, and visualizing with 
terrible completeness every face and figure burnt upon Nek- 
ludov’s “lidless eyes in Hell.” 

But it isa harder task to sustain visibility than to evoke it 
fora moment; and here again Tolstoi is equalled only (and 
never surpassed) by Jane Austen, Balzac, Thackeray—and 
at times by Stendhal, Flaubert, and Trollope. Can anyone, 
‘or instance, after seeing Emma Bovary under the umbrella 
opened against the spring shower, in the first pages of her 
life history, forget for a moment how she looked, and who 
she was? The survival of her name is there to attest her 
visibility. But though Charles Bovary, M. Homais, Ma- 
dame de Rénal, Count Mosca, the Duchess de Sanseverina, 
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and many of Trollope’s people have escaped out of their 
books and still live with us, their number is small com- 
pared with the throng of friends and companions with 
whom the four greatest of life-givers have blessed us. 

Balzac, Jane Austen, Thackeray, Tolstoi: almost invari- 
ably, when these touched the dead bones they arose and 
walked. Not only stood, struck lifelike attitudes, did the 
Madame Tussaud business with an uncanny air of reality, 
but actually progressed or retrograded, marked time or 
spurted forward, in our erratic human way; and came out 
at the end of their tales disfigured, altered, yet still the 
same, as we do when life has thoroughly deait with us. 
These four novelists alone—with Proust perhaps as an only 
fifth—could give this intense and unfailing visibility to 
their central characters as well as to the episodical figures 
of the periphery; and it is plain that, though their results 
are identical, and Mr. Woodhouse is as warm to the touch 
as Henry Esmond, the procedure in each case was pro- 
foundly different. 

To say this is perhaps to acknowledge that the problems 
insoluble, the “trick” not to be detected; yet we may still 
conjecture that a common denominator is, after all, to be 
found in the patient intensity of attention which these great 
novelists concentrated on each of their imagined characters, 
in their intimate sense of the reality of what they described, 
and in some secret intuition that the barrier between them- 
selves and their creatures was somehow thinner than the 


page of a book. 
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THE MIND AND ITS GROWTH 
By G. H. PARKER 


O the man on the street he and his body are one. 
The taste of his food is in his mouth; the cold of 
winter is at his fingertips. When he drives a splin- 
ter into his hand, the pain is in the wound. Spright- 
liness runs through his whole frame, or he feels weary 
from top to toe. In short, his sensations, feelings, and moods 
' seem to be distributed through his entire body. 
| This attitude is an inheritance from the past. To many 
of the ancients not only their sensations but their whole 
personality permeated their bodies. Love was located in the 
liver and courage and fear in the heart. How deep-rooted 
this general belief is can be seen from the fact that many 
primitive peoples still think that to eat of a particular organ 
especially from a dangerous foe will confer the peculiar 
virtue of that part on the consumer. Nor is civilized man 
to-day entirely free from such superstitions. 

As, however, man grew in knowledge about himself, it 
became evident that sensations, personality, and the like 
were not diffuse attributes of his body as a whole. To be 
sure, Aristotle, who some four centuries before our era 
founded modern observational science, died without ever 
suspecting the significance of his own brain. To him this 
was an organ for cooling the body and had nothing what- 
ever to do with thought. It remained for the great anato- 
mists of the Alexandrian school, Herophilus and Erasistra- 
tus, to point out, in the next century, relations between 
nerves and brain, on the one hand, and sensations and 
thought, on the other. The opinions of these early workers 
were confirmed and enforced five centuries later by the 
Greek Galen, physician to the Emperor Commodus, who 
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clearly recognized that disturbances of the brain were agso- 
ciated with disturbances of the mind. In this generalization 
the great physician of Rome laid the foundations for much 
that is now done in practical neurotherapy. Galen, more. 
over, possessed a real insight into the nature of nerves, for 
he wrote, ““There are nerves to muscles and others to the 
skin; when the former are affected, movement is abolished, 
when the latter, sensibility.” 

But it is to Vesalius, the reviver of anatomy in the six- 
teenth century, that a full statement of the modern view 
concerning the relation of body and mind must be attrib- 
uted. He declared the brain to be the exclusive organ for 
“memory,” “imagination,” and “thinking,” in short, for 
the mental life, and supported this opinion with a large 
body of observations drawn from man and other animals, 
Notwithstanding the vigorous attacks to which this doc- 
trine was subjected, it has maintained itself to the present 
day, and it may now be reckoned as one of the established 
facts in the progress of knowledge. Everyone knows that 
when a nerve is cut a needle may be inserted into the part 
supplied by that nerve without causing pain. Pain and other 
sensations are not resident in the periphery of the body, but, 
like our mental attributes, they have their seat in the brain. 
The modern scientific view is that personality is primarily 
a property of this central nervous organ. 

In any of the higher creatures, such as the vertebrates or 
backboned animals, the nervous equipment in its broadest 
sense includes three categories of parts: sense organs, cen- 
tral nervous organs, and the so-called effectors. The sense 
organs, as, for instance, the eye and the ear, are structures 
that are especially susceptible to particular external influ- 
ences such as light and sound. When these influences excite 
them, they give rise to nervous impulses which, like tele- 
graphic messages, pass over the nerves from the excited or- 
gan to the central organ. Central organs, such as the spinal 
cord or the brain, receive these incoming impulses and, like 
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the central station of a telephone system, switch them on 
their outgoing courses to the appropriate effectors, such as 
muscles or glands in which the response will occur. But not 
only is a central organ a great switching station or adjustor, 
as it is often called, it is also a repository of the creature’s 
experience. As impulses from the sense organs pass through 
it on their way to their appropriate effectors they leave be- 
hind them on the central organ a physico-chemical impress 
which, in the form of a memory or other like occurrence, 
remains after the impulse has passed, and which may 
modify more or less profoundly the course of all subsequent 
impulses. In this way the experience of a moment may 
make itself felt in all the later actions of an individual, 
and the results of a brief excitation may thus spread 
through a lifetime. The central organ in this manner be- 
comes a real repository of the past, and each newly arriving 
impulse must thread its course through an ever-changing 
pattern of growing complexity. In one way or another the 
impulse is finally directed to its appropriate effector, and 
the animal thus responds in characteristic manner. Hence 
sense organs, central nervous organs, and effectors form a 
triumvirate whose mutual activities keep the creature in 
constant and satisfactory relations with its surroundings 
and enable it to perform those marvellously delicate and 
intricate acts which we speak of as animal behavior. 

From time immemorial, it has been customary to attrib- 
ute to man and to other animals five senses, touch, smell, 
taste, sight, and hearing. But the inadequacy of this enu- 
meration is rapidly becoming apparent to the modern in- 
vestigator. Touch is the common sensory attribute of the 
skin, but when the skin is carefully explored it is found to 
have not only independent sense organs for touch but also 
for heat, for cold, and for pain. In a similar way, the sur- 
face of the tongue, once supposed to be provided with sense 
organs for taste in general, is now known to possess at least 
four such sets of organs—one for sour, another for sweet, 
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a third for bitter, and a fourth for saline tastes. The inter- 
nal ear likewise is not only an organ of hearing, but it pos- 
sesses other nerve endings which are concerned with bodily 
position and with bodily movements. Even the eye, that 
sense organ par excellence, is, at least in man, double in 
character, for by means of its retinal rods we have an indis- 
tinct, colorless type of vision used in the dim light of night, 
and by means of its cones a sharp, colorful vision such as 
we experience in daytime. The separateness of these two 
senses is easily seen in their defects; some persons are night- 
blind, which means that their retinal rods are defective, and 
others are color-blind, which is a deficiency of their cones, 
Thus sight with man is a double sense though carried out 
within the limits of what is ordinarily called a single organ. 
All in all, we have many more senses than five. The total 
number cannot be told, but according to Herrick, who has 
given much attention to this subject, it exceeds thirty. 
The term sense organ implies an organ that excites sen- 
sations, and most human sense organs are really so con- 
cerned, but it has recently become known through re- 
searches of von Frey and others that we have not a few 
organs which to all appearances are sensory in character 
and yet from which we get scarcely any obvious sensations. 
Thus our muscles and their attached tendons are richly 
provided with nerve terminals that are readily excited 
when the parts in which they are lodged are stretched, and 
that send impulses to the central organs as true sense organs 
do. We, however, take almost no cognizance of these im- 
pulses; yet they are of the utmost importance to us in our 
bodily movements, for if through disease, as in tabes dor- 
salis, these organs cease to act, walking and other like move- 
ments come to be most labored operations. What was for- 
merly done quite freely and unconsciously through the 
muscle sense, now has to be carried out by watching with 
the eye the movements of the limbs. The organs of this s0- 
called sense can, therefore, be said to give rise to scarcely any 
sensation at all. They merely have to do with exciting oF 
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controlling through central nervous paths a great variety 
of muscular movements. 

Since these organs as well as true sense organs all have to 
do with the reception of influences of one kind or another, 
it has been proposed that they all be designated “receptors.” 
The term sense organ may then be retained for those re- 
ceptors whose activities are definitely known to be associated 
with sensations. In many lower animals the so-called sense 
organs are probably often pure receptors. Thus the eyes of 
iellyfishes are probably in no true sense organs of vision 
but are light receptors that serve as a means of exciting 
muscular action in accordance with the illumination of the 
environment. Receptors, then, constitute a group of organs 
of which true sense organs are a part. 

If receptors, including sense organs, are the inlets by 
which external changes make their way into the inner life 
of the animal, the effectors are the outlets through which 
an organism reacts on its surroundings. These parts are by 
no means limited in number. They include such structures 
as the nettling or urticating organs of many lowly creatures 
like the jellyfishes; the ciliated organs by which many 
small forms propel themselves headlong through the water 
or larger animals drive currents over their gills and other 
like surfaces; the chromatophores or color cells of the skin 
by which such animals as the flatfishes and the chameleons 
change their patterns and their colors; glands, whose se- 
cretions both external and internal are so important in the 
economy of most creatures; electric organs found in a va- 
riety of fishes; and, lastly, those effectors of prime impor- 
tance for all animal life—the muscles, by which most 
movements are accomplished. These are the chief classes 
of effectors by which the living forms react on their en- 
vironment. More or less under the influence of the nervous 
system, the effectors are the responding mechanism of the 
animal and give it a chance, so to speak, of expressing itself 
by outward show. 


Many of the lower animals possess a considerable num- 
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ber of these organs and are thus rich in the variety of ways 
by which they may respond to stimulation. Some fishes 
possess all but one or two of these types of effectors. Man, 
on the other hand, is singularly limited in this respect. He 
has nothing comparable to urticating organs, no chromato- 
phores, and no electric organs, nor are the cilia of his body 
markedly significant. He is limited almost exclusively, $0 
far as real effectors are concerned, to glands and to muscles, 

Glands with their secretions are of first importance to 
him from an organic standpoint. They supply materials 
which, like the digestive juices, are absolutely essential to 
his well-being. Although they do this in many instances 
under nerve control and in a way to express nervous states, 
they fall far short in this respect of the accomplishment of 
muscle. No effector is so important to man, and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, to most other animals, as muscle. By means of 
this type of organ, man can impress upon his environment 
a variety and volume of change such as can be impressed by 
no other effector. In man’s bodily movements, his facial 
expressions, and in his speech he employs his muscles as no 
other animal has ever done. If we look upon the animal 
effectors as the means whereby the mind may express itself, 
we are forced to admit that as such muscle far outstrips all 
other like organs, and that in man it has arrived at a stage 
of accomplishment far beyond that attained by it in any 
other creature. 

It is the muscles that are the means of daily communica- 
tion between us. Telepathy has come to be a byword to the 
magician as well as to the general public. Despite popular 
theories to the contrary, we have no real grounds for be- 
lieving that thought as such is transferred from one mind 
to another. What scientists to-day do know is that in every 
clear-cut case the nervous system of one individual excites 
movements in his own musculature that are accepted as “/- 
derstood signs by another individual. The muscles act as 3 
signalling device between minds, and no thought as ¢/ow ght 
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is transferred. Our nervous systems seem organized to give 
out impulses to motion and nothing more. But these mo- 
tions are learned by our neighbors, who commonly inter- 
pret them with the utmost skill, and thus they guess suc- 
cessfully at the momentary contents of our minds. Years of 
experience are needed to teach us the meaning of facial ex- 
pression, and even after we have learned this we may be de- 
ceived by a good “poker face.” The actor’s art is precisely 
this counterfeit play, and the more successful he is at it the 
higher the price we are willing to pay. 

But bodily movements and facial expressions of man or 
of beast as muscular signals from mind to mind are as noth- 
ing compared with those muscular movements that result 
in human language spoken or written. Here the refinement 
of muscular response as a sign of the inner life almost out- 
does itself. The lower animals often emit vocal noises in 
response to their nervous states especially in connection 
with their emotions. Such noises form a kind of organic 
language for the animals concerned, but even at its best this 
language is immensely far removed from the language of 
ideas such as is possessed by civilized man. To transfer ideas 
from one mind to another calls for spoken or written words, 
and words either spoken or written are the products of mus- 
cular movements. Each person’s spoken or written vocabu- 
lary consists of voice movements or hand movements which 
as signs for ideas are recognized as such by others. Growth 
in vocabulary is acquisition of new combinations of such 
movements, and so profound is this operation that probably 
much of our mental life hangs upon it. 

The contemplative mind is built so much around its 
forms of expression that thinking has been regarded by 
some scholars, such as Watson and his school, as essentially 
amuscular operation. From this standpoint, thinking is a 
form of inward speech. Probably no level of nervous 
growth worthy of the name of mental life is ever attained 
without involving concomitant expression. But however 
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this may be, it is quite certain that words as muscular sig. 
nals are of first importance as a means of communication 
between minds, and it is possible that they represent steps 
by which one mind may build on itself. When it is under- 
stood that, in this type of mental growth, muscular move- 
ment is an essential part of the process the profound sig- 
nificance of this kind of effector becomes evident. Cilia, 
chromatophores, electric organs, glands, and other like 
effectors have had their place in animal growth, but none of 
them has attained, even to a small measure, that degree of 
importance which has been reached by muscle. 

Not only is muscle the most important of the effectors but 
it also appears to be the centre around which the nervous 
system originated. In the majority of animals the nervous 
system is organized on the same plan as that described for 
the vertebrates. Thus in the snails and clams, the insects 
and crustaceans, and even the worms, the same three cate- 
gories of parts are always to be distinguished: sense organs 
or receptors, central nervous organs, and effectors. These 
three sets of organs, as already described, act as a unit in 
animal response. But when we examine still simpler crea- 
tures such as the jellyfishes, the coral animals, and the sea 
anemones, we find more primitive relationships. Some of 
these animals have simple eye-spots and other like organs, 
and much of the surface of their bodies, like our own skins, 
is freely open to stimulation. Thus they may be stimulated 
by food juices, by touch, and by light, and they may there- 
fore be said to possess true receptors. They also possess a 
variety of effectors including nettling organs, cilia, glands, 
and muscles. But when the relation of receptors to effectors 
is looked into, it is found that the receptor is commonly 
connected directly with the effectors without the interven- 
tion of any true central organ. 

If the finger-like tentacles that surround the mouth of 4 
sea anemone are studied in detail they will be found to be 
extremely responsive to mechanical stimulation, to food 
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juices and the like. If sea water containing meat extract is 
discharged on such tentacles, they move in a way that 
would bring them into contact with food were it floating in 
the water near them. The receptor cells in the outer skin of 
these organs, however, do not connect with nerve fibres that 
lead inward to a central nervous organ, but are applied al- 
most immediately to the underlying muscles which are thus 
brought into action. In other words, in these lowly animals 
receptors and effectors are so related that they together 
carry out the responses of the animal without involving 
central nervous organs. These creatures may, therefore, be 
said to have a bipartite system rather than a tripartite one 
such as is met with in the higher forms. 

In consequence of their lack of central organs, their sev- 
eral parts show great organic independence and the unity 
of action among these parts depends upon uniformity of 
stimulation rather than upon central control. In fact, they 
show practically no evidence at all of this kind of centrali- 
zation. When a tentacle is cut from a sea anemone and is 
held in an appropriate way in sea water, it will carry out 
under proper stimulation much the same kind of move- 
ments that it did when it formed a part of the whole ani- 
mal. This, of course, is due to the fact that the tentacle con- 
tains within itself all the nerve and muscle necessary for its 
response, and that it is not dependent upon some distantly 
situated central organ for the interrelation of its receptors 
and its muscles. Contrast, for a moment, the activity of 
such a tentacle with the inertness of a crab’s leg or a bird’s 
wing when severed from the body. Such organs are no 
longer capable of any effective movement and are service- 
able only so long as they are part of the whole organism. 

The jellyfishes and the sea anemones, however, do not 
represent the simplest stage assumed by the neuromuscular 
ystem of animals. In sponges we meet with a group of 
creatures that are so unresponsive and sluggish as to re- 
semble plants rather than animals. Sponges not only lack 
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all traces of central nervous organs but they give no eyi- 
dence of possessing even receptors. They do show a few 
simple muscles, chiefly in the form of rings of contractile 
tissue, that surround the numerous small inlets and the few 
large outlets for the system of canals within their sub- 
stance. These apertures are closed and opened by the sur. 
rounding fibres, whose activity is not called forth by nerve 
but is due to immediate and direct stimulation. Sponges, 
therefore, represent a stage in the evolution of the neuro- 
muscular system in which effectors as muscles are the only 
parts present, receptors and central nervous organs having 
not yet appeared. 

In this respect, sponges mark a very important step in 
the growth of neuromuscular structures, for they show 
that in the multicellular animals the effector, muscle, was 
the first of the three elements to appear, to be followed, in 
such forms as the corals, sea anemones, and the like, by re- 
ceptors, and finally, in the higher animals by the central 
nervous organs. The tripartite system of brain, sense organ, 
and muscle sprang, then, from a bipartite one of sense or- 
gan, or better receptor, and muscle, which, in turn, arose 
by the addition of the receptor to the original primitive ele- 
ment of response, the independent muscle. The brain is 
thus the latest acquisition in a series whose earliest member 
is muscle. In this sense, if in no other, muscle and its ac- 
tivity underlie human thinking. 

It has long been known that the central nervous organs 
of the backboned animals are primarily the spinal cord and 
the brain. In man the weight of the average brain is 1,360 
grams or almost exactly three pounds. The human spinal 
cord, which stretches downward through the back, weighs 
only some 26 grams or about a fiftieth part of the brain. 
This disproportion is characteristic of the higher animals 
and especially of man. But in the frog the brain and spinal 
cord weigh one about as much as the other. In many fishes 
the weight of the brain is only a small fraction of that of 
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the cord. In fact, in these animals the brain often seems 
little more than a slight modification of the front end of 
the cord. The series of animals from fish to man shows at 
once that of the two central organs, cord and brain, the for- 
mer has changed very little, and in its conservatism it is in 
strong contrast with the brain, which not only in volume 
but also in complexity of structure has progressed prodi- 
giously in the course of development. 

Since in the evolutionary sequence receptors arose in ad- 
vance of central organs, it is natural to expect that central 
organs would be moulded in their growth by the sense or- 
gans with which they were associated, and such seems to be 
the case. Thus in the backboned animals the chief sense or- 
gans of the head are, beginning at the front, the nose, the 
eye, and the ear. Under these three pairs of organs has de- 
veloped the brain, which in obedience to its sensory sur- 
roundings is divisible into an olfactory segment, an optic 
segment, and what may be called a positional segment, for 
the internal ears of vertebrates are, in general, more con- 
cerned with bodily equilibrium than with hearing. 

In the lower forms the stem is practically all there is to 
the brain, but in higher vertebrates two additional organs 
appear. The first is the cerebellum, an upgrowth from the 
positional segment and a part that is concerned with the 
regulation and control of muscular activity. The second 
part includes the cerebral hemispheres, which are up- 
growths from the olfactory segment and are at first proba- 
bly entirely concerned with smell. They carry a very im- 
portant covering of nervous material called the primitive 
mantle, or archipallium. In the higher vertebrates and par- 
ticularly in the mammals this primitive mantle is crowded 
aside by the excessive growth of the so-called new mantle, 
or neopallium, which is a nervous surface upon which are 
reflected, as the sense of smell is reflected on the archipal- 
lum, all the senses of the body and from which emanate 
the great nerve tracts for the voluntary movements. The 
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old and new mantles thus together constitute an immense 
field for the assemblage of the chief sensory activities of 
the individual and also for the discharge of the impulses 
for volitional responses. This portion of the brain, par- 
ticularly the part designated as the new mantle, shows 2 
greater growth and differentiation among the mammals 
and especially the higher mammals than any other portion 
of the central organ. In man these parts are represented by 
that convoluted surface of immense complexity that occupies 
almost the whole of the outer aspect of the brain. In man 
this not only overshadows the cerebellum in its growth but 
it hides completely the primitive stem of the brain with the 
three segments, the olfactory, the optic, and the positional, 
It grows out from the stem, like a great double mushroom, 
right and left and expands in such a degree as to envelop 
and cover up the axis from which it has its origin. 

Not only is this mantle of the brain a surface on which 
are projected the chief sensory and motor activities, but it 
is also the centre for all the higher nervous functions. Here 
is our real organ of sensation; here the emotions have their 
play; here take place all those intricate and complicated 
processes that make up thinking, and from this centre 
emanate our impulses to activity. This is the part of our 
body that is concerned with hard mental work, with phi- 
losophizing, with imagining, with the passions, and with 
all those higher activities that tend to make man different 
from the brute. If we are forced to seek a seat for the soul, 
this surely is it. 

Notwithstanding the immense complexity of the nerv- 
ous processes that go on in the mantle of the human brain 
this organ shows great uniformity of structure. Its nerve 
cells are so orderly and regularly arranged that they may be 
counted with considerable certainty. They are believed to 
number in all nearly ten thousand millions. If they were al! 
gathered together in one compact mass, instead of being 
scattered as they are throughout the web of tissue that 
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makes up this part of the brain, they would be represented 
by a little over a cubic inch of substance. It is this small 
amount of nervous material that we spend our youth in 
educating and in training. This serves us for a lifetime of 
memories. No part of our bodies is more essential to social 
welfare than this cubic inch, for when its activities go 
wrong and nervous wreckage and insanity intervene, the in- 
dividual so afflicted is commonly a drag rather than a help 
to society. 

It has long been customary to divide the acts of man and 
other animals into “instincts” and “habits.” Instincts are 
acts of which we are fully capable at birth, which come 
with us into the world and are, so to speak, ready-made. 
Habits, on the other hand, are acts picked up after birth 
and developed by practice. Instincts are inherited, and hab- 
its are acquired. It is now generally admitted that this dis- 
tinction is not so important as it was once supposed to be, 
but it, nevertheless, has certain advantages. The suckling 
of an infant is a good example of an instinctive act, for it 
may be excited almost immediately after birth by inserting 
any nipple-shaped object into the mouth. Sooner or later, 
however, this activity comes to be associated, probably 
through odor, with a particular breast, so that a subsequent 
change in wet-nurses may be a serious matter with the 
child. This aspect of suckling is in the nature of a habit, 
for it is a trait learned after birth by the infant and not one 
with which it was born. 

The general principle that is seen in these lower nervous 
functions also appears in the higher activities. In these, too, 
acertain part is inherited and another is acquired. Yet here 
again the distinction is not absolute. It is well known that 
feeble-mindedness is inherited, and Castle enumerates 
among heritable traits ability for mathematics, for music, 
for literature, for art, and the like. But the materials of 
the mind, the sensations, the emotions, the thoughts, and 
other such central activities are acquired. The elements of 
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this acquisition, the sensations, enter the mind through the 
senses and are elaborated in the central organ by its inborn 
machinery into that product which we recognize in our 
ideas and our imaginings. The mind is like a loom which 
works coarse or fine depending upon its construction, but 
which will weave one pattern or another in accordance 
with what is fed into it. Locke was right when he main- 
tained that the mind was an unwritten page, a tabula rasa, 
as it came into being, and that experience inscribed itself 
upon it. There is no such thing as an innate idea; the senses 
yield all the elements of our thinking. But we know full 
well that the writing on the pages of our minds will be 
clear or blurred depending upon the mental surface on 
which it occurs. 

Besides the machinery of the mind, another inborn con- 
dition of great importance is the body in which the mind is 
lodged. Although there is not the least reason to suppose 
that mental states are resident elsewhere than in the brain, 
the fact that the brain is located in the body lays that organ 
open to a whole array of peculiar influences. The state of 
the blood that bathes the brain and the internal secretions 
that may thus be carried to it are without doubt immensely 
important influences in coloring the states of the mind. 
Everyone knows the effects on his spirits of a cup of coffee 
or a glass of wine. Substances thus introduced into the blood 
profoundly, though temporarily, influence the central states 
and lead to the belief that the usual outlook characteristic 
of each individual is dependent upon some regular supply 
of material within his own body. These materials are the 
products of our own activities, normal and abnormal. The 
optimist has within him some perennial spring of coffee- 
like material and the pessimist the reverse. Dyspeptics are 
always going to die but seldom do so, and the tuberculous 
feel sure they will get well though they often die. Thus 
our temperaments are ruled even by the poisons of disease, 
and the bodily environment of the brain does much to de- 
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> termine our daily attitude. In many ways, these modern 
conceptions recall the ancient Hippocratic doctrine of the 
humors: blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile. The 
excess of any one determines temperament from the san- 
uine to the melancholic. 

Although the machinery of the mind is chiefly a matter 
of organic inheritance and is subject to control through the 
control of reproduction, the content of the mind is an ac- 
quisition and is the result of experience. The enormous in- 
rush of sensory impulses not only keeps our effectors in full 
operation but these impulses associate themselves centrally 
into that body of knowledge which enables us to react with 
what we like to call ever-increasing social effectiveness. 
Piece by piece, this influx is built into growing personality 
with the result that each human being comes to be a unique 
combination of mental inheritances and acquisitions unlike 
any other individual. And all this occurs in an organ that 
evolved originally as a means of effective communication 
between developing receptors and underlying muscle. 

Most remarkable of the properties of the brain mantle 
| are memory and volition. What these are we know better 
by daily experience than by description. Looked at from an 
evolutionary standpoint, they seem in every way to be the 
outgrowth of that series of events which reaches from the 
independent muscle of a sponge to the brain mantle of man. 
Yet memory and particularly volition are mental activities 
that appear to have little if any relation with the substances 
that must underlie mind. Hence the freedom of volitional 
acts is a most perplexing element. Is this a novel and imma- 
terial feature or is it a deception? The latter opinion seems 
to be held by so clear a thinker as Bertrand Russell, who, 
however, concludes a discussion of this subject with the 
+ remark that “There may be more than this in volition.” 

No one nowadays has much sympathy with the declara- 
tion of Cabanis that the brain secretes thought as the liver 
ecretes bile. Thought and bile are scarcely comparable, 
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and yet the operation of thinking is inextricably associated 
with the materials of the brain. Is it an operation that, as q 
separate growth, has run parallel with the development of 
the brain, or is it an entirely novel element, a soul in the 
biblical sense of the word, that is regularly injected into 
man at an appropriate moment and accompanies him for 
the rest of his days? Neither of these views appeals to most 
minds, but a true answer to the question is not easily found, 

Within the last few years the idea of emergent evolution 
has been applied to this problem. Just as the properties of 
water are peculiar to the organized water molecules and are 
not obvious in the gases hydrogen and oxygen from whos 
combination water is produced, so the properties of the 
nervous protoplasm in the human brain mantle are peculiar 
to its type of organization, and are not to be seen in other 
differently organized types of protoplasm or in such chemi- 
cal elements as carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen that 
make up protoplasm. Admitting this view, it follows that 
the higher nervous operations are to be understood not from 
a study of brain elements but from the way in which these 
elements are organized. 

This clue, it is believed, will lead us to a real conception 
of the so-called relation of mind and matter. If it does 0, 
it accomplishes this by a partial obliteration of the two 
categories concerned, for it assumes a certain degree of 
unity in place of the original duality. Brain activity and 
mental states are synonymous. Ingenious as this way out of 
our difficulties may appear to be, it must be admitted that 
in truth we are still not far removed from the stage in 
which Vesalius was in 1543 when he wrote concerning the 
central nervous organ of man—“But how the brain per- 
forms its functions in imagination, in reasoning, in think- 
ing and in memory, I can form no opinion whatever.” 
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THE COMING ECONOMIC STRUGGLE 
By SIR ARTHUR SALTER 


HE new era of economic struggle upon which we 

are entering is in some respects without precedent 

in history. Several novel factors tend to make the 

competition particularly intense and the adjust- 
ments particularly difficult. For example, industrialization - 
is increasing in many parts of the world, such as India, 
China, and South America, which till a comparatively re- 
cent date were content to be mainly agricultural, to pro- 
duce food and raw materials for industrially developed 
countries, and to purchase their goods. More recently still, 
there has been in some industrial countries an enormous 
development of new methods of standardized production. 
Again, complex adjustments have been necessitated by 
Allied debts and the reparation obligations. And lastly, - 
there is the striking fact that the United States of America © 
has become a creditor country, needing to be paid in the 
world’s goods, and at the same time the greatest exporter 
of industrial products. All these factors, very powerful in 
their cumulative effect, portend increasingly acute com- 
petition in the world’s markets, and some of them will tell 
much more obviously in the decade before us than they 
have done in the one that has just closed. 

The temporary elements in the post-war situation are 
now passing or have already passed. Broken trade connec- 
tions have been resumed; emergency measures have been 
ended; currencies have been stabilized; budgets are on a 
more stable basis and vary within narrower limits; Allied 
debts and the reparations have been provisionally, and may 
soon be definitely settled; the necessity for increased ex- 
port by debtor countries, by which these obligations must, 
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at least in large part, be met, cannot be indefinitely dis- 
guised or delayed. In every direction, we are reaching con- 
ditions which will result in closer calculations and smaller 
margins, and will render competition in the markets of the 
world keener, more urgent, and more fine-cut, than in any 
previous period. 

What will be the essential character of the coming 
struggle? Will the thrust of the new competition involve 
dangers to peace and to peaceful relations? If so, what 
form will they take, and how can they be prevented or 
mitigated? Will the leading position which the United 
States now occupies as an industrial exporter involve loss 
to the rest of the world? How does this country, and how 
do other countries regard the position? What opinions and 
what policies are being developed? 

I can imagine no questions of more crucial importance 
than these or of greater interest for all those concerned in 
the public affairs of the world. A careful study and exami- 
nation of them is the more necessary because the prevailing 
opinions are, I believe, in some respects mistaken and dan- 
gerously mistaken. 

The general attitude of those countries which consider 
that either their foreign or their home markets are threat- 
ened by the new competition or the new methods may, | 
think, be fairly described as on the whole apprehensive and 
defensive. In the circles of opinion which are most directly 
related to action, the increased production by standardized 
methods is, for example, much more often thought of a: 
something involving loss of markets, dislocation of busi- 
ness, unemployment, than as a source of increased pros- 
perity from which all countries may hope to benefit. The 
tendency is to think of markets as, if not static, at least 
more static than productive capacity; and to assume that 
the advance of one competitor in the world’s markets must 
mean loss—loss not only relative but absolute—for the rest. 
That the increased prosperity of one country means the 
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increased prosperity of others, if admitted in principle, is, 
as one gets nearer the opinions which affect action, a state- 
ment looked on either as being a kind of copy-book maxim 
which ought to be true, or as not applying in the case of 
the advance of a directly competing country, or at most, as 
indicating only a partial compensation for the greater loss 
inflicted by the competition. 

This has, I think, always been the attitude of countries 
directly affected by the emergence of a new competitor. 
It was the attitude of Great Britain when Germany made 
her notable advance as an exporter of manufactured goods 
in the last quarter of the last century. Both countries 
thought that they were engaged in a struggle for world 
markets in which one must lose what the other gained. 
Looking back now, we can see, as I shall show, that these 
views were certainly very exaggerated, and, I believe, 
fundamentally erroneous. But at the time they certainly 


accounted for a large part of the underlying national psy- 


chology behind the naval competition of the two countries. 
A cool and exact analysis of the character and effects of the 
Anglo-German economic competition then in progress, 
carefully made and clearly expounded, might have sub- 
stantially relieved the tension and improved the relations 
of the two peoples. 

It is, indeed, not difficult to see why the losses are exag- 
gerated and the gains ignored when a new competitor ap- 
pears in world markets; for the losses are obvious, direct, 
and concentrated; the benefits more remote, indirect, and 
dispersed. The trades and the persons directly touched by 
the new competition suffer undeniable losses; they lose 
contracts; they have to cut their prices and profits; they 
may have to discharge many of their men. They are natu- 
rally articulate, and they are usually so organized as to be 
effectively articulate, as to their losses. But the consumers 
who obtain better articles at lower prices and the other in- 
dustries whose goods are purchased by the new competitor 
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are often unconscious of the source of their benefit, and, in 
any case, they have not the same inducement to speak about 


- it. Those who lose may obtain government aid or protec- 


tion; those who gain have only extra taxation to expect 
from advertising their good fortune. 

Here is a special example of the handicap from which 
all policies favorable to the maximum extension of inter- 
national trade suffer; their advantages are more dispersed 
and remote than the effects of the opposing policies. When 
a government gives protection to a particular industry, 
those who benefit are in the lime-light; those who bear the 
cost, though more numerous, are by comparison scattered 
and obscure. So too, with a new extension of international 
trade and competition, the concentrated losses are more 
obvious than the dispersed gains; and it is very easy for 
the general public of a country which, as a whole, is profit- 
ing to be under the impression that it is losing. In any case, 
whatever the cause, there can be little doubt that when a 
new competitor emerges in the world market the general 
impression, not only of the particular exporting firms most 
immediately affected but of the public and the official rep- 
resentatives of the countries of which they are nationals, is 
that the advance of the new competitor must involve loss 
to themselves. 

Yet nothing can be more certain than that the increased 
productive capacity and the increased competitive power 
in the markets of the world of any one country normally 
mean greater prosperity for the rest of the world. I do not 
say that every economic advance by one country has been 
to the advantage of the rest of the world. Obviously, this 
has not been so when one country has occupied by force 
the land of others or seized and exploited as a colony of 
possession a territory rich in raw materials. Here what one 
gained, others lost in land or cpportunity. But the competi- 
tion to which I am referring is a competition not for tert!- 
tories but for markets. It is a competition between ind- 
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viduals in different countries essentially similar to that 
which takes place within each country; and in both cases 
the normal result of any advance of skill, productive ca- 
pacity, and competitive power brings advantage not only 
to the initiating persons but to the public as a whole. 

To the economist, all this may sound like mere plati- 
tude. But it is so different from the opinions and impres- 
sions which in fact guide action, and action in a sphere of 
very great international importance, that it is worth while 
to elaborate it. Let us, for a moment, recall first principles. 
Civilization is built on the principle of the division of la- 
bor; and it is mathematically certain that the further this is 
developed by voluntary interchange, the greater is the re- 
sulting advantage. If there is a little community of, say, 
six persons and a seventh arrives; and if the six find it to 
their benefit by voluntary trade to exchange their products 
for his, his arrival must increase the total and average 
wealth of the six provided that there is no pressure upon 
limited land and raw materials. It may not, of course, be 
of benefit to every one of the six, at least immediately, and 
there may be temporary losses due to transition and adjust- 
ment. But the final result must, under these conditions, be 
not only a total increase of wealth for the seven but also 
for the original six. This would, perhaps, be universally 
admitted. What is not so generally recognized is that in 
such a situation the same result follows however great the 
extension, and that it makes no essential difference whether 
the units of production, which are thus at once competing 
and co-operating, are of the same race or nature, or under 
the same political form of government. Until the world 
approaches the margin of its habitable and cultivable land, 
and its capacity of producing raw materials, a further di- 
vision of labor or the increase of productive capacity any- 
where means a greater average, and not merely a greater 
total, of prosperity. 

The obverse is, of course, equally, and perhaps even 
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more obviously, true. When, or to the extent to which, a 
great country like Russia falls out of the general economy 
of the world, the result is not only that the world as q 
whole, including Russia, is poorer, but the rest of the 
world, excluding Russia, is also poorer. Conversely, when 
a country increases its productive capacity, and trebles its 
exports, as Germany did between 1880 and 1910, the non- 
German world is richer and not poorer as a consequence, 
So much is, I believe, a mathematical certainty. It is not, of 
course, equally certain, as a mathematically demonstrable 
truth, that every single country would benefit. It is possible 
to conceive a case in which the newcomer’s form of in- 
creased production would coincide so exactly with the 
characteristic production of an older established country 
that the latter country would lose as a whole, just as indi- 
viduals do in the normal course of competition. But the 
general benefit of the process is so great that, barring pe- 
riods of adjustment (an important consideration, it is true, 
particularly when special conditions make adjustment slow 
and difficult, as now in Great Britain), I believe this to be 
an exceptional case. 

Let us take one of the most extreme examples history 
affords—the effect, already mentioned, upon Great Britain 
of the emergence of Germany as a first-class exporting 
country in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. It is 
an extreme example because Germany is a near neighbor of 
Great Britain, because Germany naturally directs its effort 
to many of the same markets, because its increased produc- 
tion was in exactly the same kinds of industrial products in 
which Great Britain was leading the world, and because its 
advance was of such phenomenal activity. There can be no 
doubt that not only the trades directly affected but British 
opinion as a whole expected Great Britain to be injured by 
the German advance, and thought, during this advance, 
that it was being injured. But what are the facts? British 
exports of British products were £71 million in 1850, 497 
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million in 1854, £223 million in 1880, and £525 million 
in 1913. Per head of the population they were £2.5 in 
1850, £6.8 in 1880, and £11.8 in 1913. The increase in 
British exports between 1850 and 1880 might have been 
expected to be maintained and continued, though scarcely 
at the same phenomenal rate, apart from any question of a 
new competitor in Germany. And yet we have the astound- 
ing fact that the actual rate of increase was about the same 
during the thirty years of Germany’s phenomenal advance 
as in the earlier period. During this period, in which Ger- 
many trebled her exports, Great Britain again nearly tre- 
bled hers, almost doubling them per head of population. 
The natural inference from these figures is, I think, that 
British exports probably increased even more rapidly than 
they would have done if Germany’s position had remained 
static. The fact is, of course, that Germany, as it pros- 
pered, became a larger purchaser of British goods; that its 
industrial advance in countries like Russia increased Rus- 


' sia’s purchasing capacity for British as well as other goods; 


and that throughout the world the same results followed. 

In fact, the process is fundamentally the same as that 
which is now operating in the internal economy of 
America, the new productive capacity and the released 
and increased purchasing power of the wage-earner and 
the consumer, bringing about a progressive increase in gen- 
eral prosperity, limited only (till we reach the margin of 
available raw materials which is still distant) by productive 
capacity. This, so far as it is not deflected by artificial ob- 
stacles, is the normal and essential process in home and in 
foreign competition alike. The movement is that of an as- 
cending spiral. 

This is the basic truth of the economic process; and 
when we grasp it, we see that competition, though an ele- 
ment and perhaps an essential element, is not its ultimate 
essence. It is rather like the tension between the stones of 
an arch whose reciprocal strains sustain the structure. 
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All this is true, but it is unhappily only half the truth, 
The general increase both in production and in competi- 
tion for world markets should bring not a decrease but a 
general increase in prosperity. But individuals will un- 
doubtedly lose, and when their loss is generalized by public 
opinion into a national loss, they have at hand the possible 
help in a hundred dangerous forms of governmental ac- 
tion. It is at the point at which governments begin to be 
involved that the danger begins. Competition between in- 
dividuals might increase to any point in foreign as in in- 
ternal trade, with only transitional and individual losses, 
with constantly increasing general benefit and without 
danger to peace or international good will, if all action of 
governments were either impossible or were confined 
within recognized and equitable principles. But a govern- 
ment’s action involves the responsibility of a whole nation. 
If it is regarded as unfair by those whom it adversely af- 
fects, it provokes in return the indignation and hostility 
not of individuals but of other nations. It has behind it the 
armed strength of a country; and so, in turn, has the an- 
swering action of the governments whose subjects consider 
themselves injured or attacked. And, above all, the action 
and counteraction which may be taken and threatened 1s 
at present, for the most part, subject neither to laws nor to 
any generally recognized principles distinguishing between 
what is legitimate and what is not. 

It is from this source that every attempted bulwark 
against war, whether the Covenant of the League or the 
Pact of Paris, is threatened with the most dangerous strain. 
And unless the world works deliberately and with determi- 
nation to reduce the strain, no one can say with confidence 
that it will not be too great. It was this danger that the 
World Economic Conference of 1927 had in mind when 
it passed a unanimous resolution recognizing that “the 
maintenance of world peace depends largely upon the 
principles on which the economic policies of nations are 
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') framed and executed,” when it recommended that “gov- 
) ernments and peoples should give continuous attention to 
’ this aspect of that economic problem,” and looked forward 
to the “establishment of recognized principles designed to 
: eliminate economic difficulties which cause friction.” 

A year later, however, the Economic Consultative Com- 
mittee, which is a miniature annual Conference, deriving 
" its authority, like the World Economic Conference, from 
" its membership drawn from all quarters of the world, came 
' to the decision that at the present stage the subject is not 
‘suitable for official treatment by the League of Na- 
tions. Private studies and research, public discussion and 
_ public education, the preparation of the minds of both 
peoples and governments are needed before official action 
can be undertaken. What are the chief questions which 
stand in need of such investigation and discussion? 

First, there are the problems raised by international 
loans. This is a sphere in which the United States already 
has, although it is a development of only the last few years, 
a principal responsibility. The rapidity and the extent of 
this development are, indeed, astounding. Mr. Dwight 
Morrow pointed out some time ago that in 1916 daily 
stock quotations of only six foreign loans were given in the 
Chicago “Tribune,” and that ten years later, the number 
had risen to 120. International loans are, of course, of vary- 
ing types. We may here disregard loans from governments 
to governments, which are rarely made except in war; and 
also ordinary commercial loans of a kind that involve no 
likelihood of political consequences or governmental ac- 
tion. What I have in mind are substantial loans made by 
the nationals of one or more countries either to the govern- 
ments of another, or to such bodies of people or in such 
conditions as to make political consequences probable. 
What should be the attitude of the governments of the 
lenders in such cases? By what principles should they guide 
their action? 
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Several significant cases present themselves. A loan may 
be made by a syndicate of foreign bankers to a corrupt gov. 
ernment of a small country. The risk of repudiation is re. 
flected in its high rates and commissions. No precautions 
are taken to insure that the loan, legally secured on the 
future public revenues of the country, is spent in the inter. 
est of the country; let us suppose that it is, in fact, squan- 
dered. In time the country repudiates it. And then it js 
found that the lenders have sufficient political power to 
move the governments of their countries to use or threaten 
armed force to collect their legal dues—armed force paid 
for by the general taxpayer and endangering general in- 
ternational relations, though no examination of the origi- 
nal conditions and objects of the loan was ever made by 
any representative of the public. In such a situation there 
is obviously something anomalous and illogical. One solu- 
tion might be to leave the entire risk with the subscriber 
(who would obtain their compensation in the rate charged 
for the loan) and to refuse resolutely to take govern- 
ment action in a case of repudiation. There is always, of 
course, a strong sanction in the fact that any government 
which repudiates a debt knows that it will find difficulties 
in borrowing again. Or there might be the opposite solu- 
tion, exemplified by the Austrian reconstruction loan, 
which was believed from the first to involve such political 
consequences that all its conditions and objects were ex- 
amined beforehand by the public representatives of the 
principal countries concerned and special precautions taken 
to see that the conditions prescribed were observed in the 
actual execution of the plan. 

Now let us take a rather different case, in which a gov- 
ernment desires to borrow money to buy munitions for an 
attack on a neighbor. Is the loan of foreign money for thi 
purpose of no concern to any but the borrowing govern- 
ment? Or suppose, again, that loans are negotiated, perhaps 
competitively by several countries, perhaps with the ac- 
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companiment of both press and official bribery as well as 
extravagant bankers’ commissions, as a counterpart of for- 
eign policy. Naturally, no single solution or principle is 


| applicable to all such cases. In some, perhaps, it would be 


best to leave the loans without public approval, with a re- 


» fusal of government aid to collect as a counterpart. In other 


instances, Where political consequences would probably be 


' involved, prior public approval might be desirable, and it 
| might often be well that this should be international. But 
' | do not wish to propose solutions. I wish to commend the 


subject for serious study, and to suggest that such a study 
should be based upon the actual loans of the last quarter of 
a century—including those made to more than one country 
before the war—and should aim at eliciting principles 
which might later be proposed for international discussion. 

Then there is the further question of the commercial 
activities of national embassies, legations, and public offi- 
cials appointed in one capacity or another to help the trad- 
ers of a particular country. How far is it expedient that 
these should go? By what principles should they be limited 
or directed? It is natural that a country should insist on 
justice and likewise fair treatment for its nationals. But 
unfortunately more than this is often attempted. National 
traders competing for contracts or concessions may ask for 
help from the public officials of their country, and to an 


| extent which varies greatly both with the nationality of the 


traders and the country in which they are operating they 
frequently obtain it. Here at once we are in a questionable 
and dangerous sphere. Consider what, in the nature of the 
case, is likely to happen—for example, in small countries 
like those of the Balkans—when the legations of a number 
of great powers are competitively urging the rival merits 
of their respective nationals for government contracts and 
concessions. For such a situation there are at present no 
definite and recognized principles determining just how 
far it is legitimate to go, and, in fact, the traditions and 
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practice of different legations vary considerably on the 
point. When a legation speaks, it speaks with the prestig 
and authority of the country it represents; and this is, in 
the last resort, the strength and the armed strength of that 
country. It is easy to see how the relations between the lega- 
tions are likely to be adversely affected; an atmosphere is 
created which tends to the exaggeration of other differ. 
ences, and reports go back to the different foreign offices 
which increase any feelings of irritation that may exist in 
the different capitals and add an element of poison to gen- 
eral political relations. 

In the discreet article on diplomacy in the “Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,” the author, himself a diplomat, shows 
that he is alive to the danger. He says that “a tendency has 
arisen in certain states to expect from their representatives 
abroad a greater measure of commercial activity than is 
wholly consistent either with their own prestige and politi- 
cal interests or with the maintenance of harmonious rela- 
tions with other competing countries.” It is clear that if 
such activity could be restricted by common consent, much 
would be gained and nothing lost. It is perhaps difficult for 
any one country to retrace its steps alone. Its own traders 
would certainly complain. 

I believe, however, that the effect of all such action 
which attempts to determine the course of trade is enor- 
mously exaggerated. On the basis of the actual facts avail- 
able, it could, I think, be shown that in the long run it is, a 
it should be, the prices, the quality, and character of the 
goods, and the propositions which tell. Here and there, 2 
contract is given otherwise as a result of influence. But it 
at least doubtful whether there is not a counteracting fac- 
tor of equal force in the dislike of the small country to be 
subject to political influence. For example, in Bulgaria, 
where several great powers are specially qualified to exer- 


» cise strong influence, Belgium—a country too weak to ¢x- 


ercise such influence---has more than held her own with 
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them in contracts, concessions, and the establishment of 
> enterprises generally, and probably partly for that very rea- 
% son. Sweden—another country not suspected or capable 
> of exercising competing political influence—has extended 
lega- her foreign trade in recent years more than any other Eu- 
ere is Jp Topean country. In a recent important study of Turkey, the 
iffer. [ee author remarked that the Turkish government had given a 
fice large railway contract to a Belgian firm, a match monopoly | 
_ toa Swedish firm, and a spirits monopoly to a Polish firm.. 
| “These contracts,” said the writer, “have been intention- 
" ally given to representatives of countries which are not in 
' aposition to bring serious political pressure on the Turkish 
_ government.” Holland maintains and increases her foreign 
interests under similar conditions; and no one can examine 
the history of Switzerland’s foreign commerce and enter- 
prises without obtaining the conviction that the known ab- 
sence of any desire or power to exercise political influence 
has been on balance a positive and a very considerable asset. 
Wherever, indeed, an acute national consciousness is devel- 
al oping, the commercial advantage of political influence is 
It for offset by a very powerful opposing resentment. I am not 
sure that a feeling of this kind has not at times been of ad- 
vantage to Americans as against British traders both in 
_— Russia and in China. 
amet Then there are all the pressing questions raised by raw 
avail- materials. Is there, or is there not, a fundamental distinc- 
‘ig, a tion, which ought to be reflected in policy, between ordi- 
£ the nary protection of a home market for home manufacture 
ae. and restrictive or preferential duties on products that are 
ents the raw materials of industry throughout the world? Is 
s fio there a valid distinction between the raw materials pro- 
ae duced in an industrial country itself and those produced in 
pari a colony administered by that country? Would it be desir- 
ith able that the principle prescribed for the Central African 
th type of mandated territory, which denies any special privi- 
wiih lege to the subjects of the mandatory power, should be ex- 
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tended to other dependent territories? What are the actual 
facts and tendencies of present policy? To an understand- 
ing of this last question Mr. W. S. Culbertson has already 
made a most valuable contribution. I will only remark here 
that the consideration at an early date of principles of 
policy affecting raw materials seems to be of special im- 
portance because there are certain dangerous tendencies 
which have some, but so far not very widespread, applica- 
tion in actual practice. The situation might very easily and 
very rapidly become much worse than it is now; and in 
economic policy especially, prevention, before vested inter- 
ests have been created, is much easier than cure afterwards. 
The bare mention of other vast categories of problems— 
population questions, and those suggested by such terms as 
concessions, spheres of influence, “open door,” schemes in 
restriction of production—is enough to indicate the range 
of the issues that cause economic strain. 
, | The connection of economic with political relations is 
equally evident. The mere recital of the names of the prin- 
cipal coal-producing areas in Europe—North France, Bel- 
gium, the Ruhr, Upper Silesia—and a mere reference to 
oil are sufficient. In Europe at this moment, to go no fur- 
ther afield, the conflict of agricultural interests between 
Germany and Poland; the differential transport rates or 
other forms of subsidy affecting, or alleged to affect, the 
competition of the great coal-producing countries, Ger- 
many, Poland, Great Britain; the Russian economic sys- 
tem; the sugar duties of beet-producing countries designed 
to help the dumping of sugar abroad; the increased and, 
in certain cases, prohibitive tariff schedules; the duties 
which deprive Czechoslovakia of a part of her former 
market in Hungary, or Hungary of her market for flour 
in Austria; the alleged use of sanitary regulations to give 
economic protection against the importation of cattle, from 
which Czechoslovakia, for example, is now suffering— 
these are only typical instances of policies and practices 
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which necessarily constitute a problematical element in in- 
ternational relations as well as the economic life of Europe. 
The instances I have given, both general and local, dif- 
fer greatly in character and in importance. Some play a 
small part in the forces which affect the relations between 
peoples. Others may cause serious trouble. Some may be 
capable of early treatment by governmental agreement, 
such as the prohibition and restriction on imports and ex- 
5 ports which are dealt with by the Geneva Convention of 
_ 1928. Others cannot be ripe for such treatment for some 
time to come. The latter category certainly includes most 
of the general questions mentioned earlier in this article. 
_ A governmental conference at this moment would only 
_ bring together representatives under instructions to defend 
the policies of their respective governments and would re- 
sult ina deadlock or worse. A long period of discussion and 4 
public education, initiated and conducted by private per- 
sons and organizations, is essential before any govern- 
Drin- mental discussion can be expected to give useful results. We 
Bel- must, however, look forward to ultimate agreement, not 
ce to indeed upon a code of law, but on something like an inter- 
fur- national trade etiquette, which will distinguish in principle 
ween between the kind of policies and practices of governments 
5 Of which may be regarded as fair and those which are to be 
, the regarded as unfair. Otherwise we shall be confronted with 
Ger- an unending and, in the last resort, an extremely dangerous, 
sys- source of friction and dispute. 
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TWO POEMS 
By DAVID McCORD 


PRELUDE 


HERE the spring runs a little 
In the cool rushes, 


All underheel the brittle 
Flower the foot crushes, 


Bluet and buttercup, 
Starts like the sprinkle 
Of rain on the earth. Up 
Field the bell’s tinkle, 


A brass bell the old cow 
Spends on the meadow, 
Fingers the silence now. 
Sun’s grail and shadow, 


Wet wind, and the reed 
Of Pan like the heart’s sighing, 
Loosen the curious seed, 


Set the birds crying; 


Open the chrysalis, 
Tremble the lashes 

Over young eyes. And this 
Handful of ashes, 





TWO POEMS 


Ruin of dead fire 

And reaper’s ending, 
Steadies the slender spire, 
Feeds the ascending 


Grass and the punctual grain 
After the harrow. 

Love is in quarrel again: 
Blessed the sparrow. 


Life is unshamed and strong: 
Blessed the gradient 

Green of the soil, and the song 
Under the radiant 


Break of a morning sky. 
Out of an equal 

Stretch of its melody 
Burgeon the sequel 


Summers of easy moon 
And lazier being. 

This is the stripling noon, 
This the unseeing 


Lineal hour of flame, 
And the blood’s tinder, 
For love, that was a name, 
And life, a cinder. 
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SONNET 


ORNING and evening does the golden grain 
Fall in the glass with the slow foam of time, 
That life unstricken in the good green prime 
Shall count its hours, and resolve its pain, 
And know, as the wise fisher draws his seine, 
Screening delight and gathering the star, 
This humble pattern that our shadows are, 
The spending sun, the drill of April rain. 
Hour to hour, because the planet turns, 
And there is light and sequence and desire; 
And in that little sifting man discerns 
The strength that flung him from the central fire, 
And hears, as if an age had let it free, 
The murmur of the soft Ionian sea. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A NOVELIST 
By FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 


T is difficult, in these days, for a novelist to discuss the 

first principles of his own art without a certain degree 

of self-consciousness. The position of the novel among 

contemporary art forms is so preponderant, its powers 
so vast, its scope so extended, that this particular manifesta- 
tion of the human spirit may well claim to be as representa- 
tive of our own time as, say, Gothic architecture was rep- 
resentative of the spirit of Western Christendom in the 
Middle Ages. And though it is arguable that the present 
century is not by any means a golden age in literature, that 
the finest qualities of the human spirit and intellect are 
seeking and finding expression not through any artistic 
medium but through the adventures of physical science, the 
fact remains that the art form which I practise continues, 
with an eager liveliness that is anything but decadent, to 
extend the field of its conquests. This grain of mustard- 
seed planted by Lucian, by Petronius, or, in our own tongue, 
by “the father of the novel, Salvation’s friend, Defoe,” 
has now reached such proportions that it is difficult to in- 
clude the huge spread of its branches within the bounds of 
any definition which isn’t so indefinite as to be no defini- 
tion at all. 

I defy you to find one that is less general, say, than Ar- 
thur Quiller-Couch’s definition of literature (“What sun- 
dry men and women have said concerning life”), which 
can embrace such heterogeneous works as “‘A la Recherche 
du temps perdu,” “Tom Jones,” “The Hill of Dreams,” 
and “Clissold.” Or, to come nearer home, “The Scarlet 
Letter,” “Main Street,” “Jurgen,” “Moby Dick,” and 
“Peter Whiffle.” A hundred years ago, even when the for- 
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ays of that glorious freebooter Scott had finally carried the 
novel beyond the frontiers of fine literature, it was still re- 
garded as the Cinderella of the arts. Sir Walter himself was 
so ashamed of being a great novelist, so content to be a 
writer of mediocre narrative poetry, that he kept the av- 
thorship of “Waverley” a secret for more than four years, 
Until that time the novel’s popularity—for even then it 
was popular—had been a little shameful and subterranean. 
Novelists were less concerned in explaining their art than 
in defending it. So that we see Jane Austen, Scott’s great 
contemporary, making an almost pathetic plea for the art 
form which she used with such propriety. The novel is, 
she wrote, “only some work in which the greatest powers 
of the mind are displayed, in which the most thorough 
knowledge of human nature, the happiest delineation of its 
varieties, the liveliest effusions of wit and humor are con- 
veyed to the world in the best chosen language.” Whic.. 
is an adequate description, I think, of the kind of novel 
which Jane Austen wrote at her best. But contrast the ti- 
midity of that claim with the one which H. G. Wells 
makes, a hundred years later. 

“The novel,” he says, “is to be” (there are no excuses 
about it this time! ) “the social mediator, the vehicle of un- 
derstanding, the instrument of self-examination, the parade 
of morals and the exchange of manners, the factory of cus- 
toms, the criticism of laws and institutions and of social 
dogmas and ideas. It is to be the home-confessional, the ini- 
tiator of knowledge, the seed of fruitful self-questioning.” 
And that, I think, is an adequate description of the kind of 
novel which Mr. Wells writes at his worst. 

Mr. Walpole has plunged—I won’t say boldly, because 
he knew well the depth into which he was diving and he 
is a good swimmer. “For myself,” he says, “the novel 's 
that form of art which is concerned with certain events 
occurring to certain persons created imaginatively by the 
author.” Such as the “Iliad,” or Browning’s “Dramatic 
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Lyrics,” shall we say? Or “Ariel,” or “The Tragic Come- 
dians”? We shall be safer in even shallower water. The 
novel is a book, usually of crown octavo size, published at 
two and a half dollars and reviewed by the literary section 
of “The New York Times” under the heading of Fiction. 

But, joking apart, this difficulty of definition only shows 
how vast are the powers, how wide the scope that this Cin- 
derella of the arts has arrogated to herself. I am reminded 
of the words with which our poet laureate, Robert Bridges, 
closes an essay on his own theory of stress-prosody. “There 
is nothing,” he says, “that cannot be done in it; and that is 
why it is so difficult.” 

There is nothing that the modern novel cannot do, and 
very little that it has not already attempted. It may be a 
sociological tract—you can think of plenty of them; a 
series of essays; a drama, with expanded stage directions; 
a string of prose lyrics; an epic—anything between a mail- 
order catalogue and a bad dream. There is nothing that 
cannot be done in it; and that is the danger. Its form—I 
am using that dangerous word loosely—I shall return to it 
ina moment—its form imposes no discipline; and, since 
every valid work of art must be disciplined, this means that 
the novelist must supply a discipline of his own. He is 
faced, from the beginning, with a twofold responsibility: 
his duty towards his art and his duty towards his reader. As 
the bulk of my thesis will be concerned with the first of 
these responsibilities, the technical one, I think I had better 
deal with the other, which, as a matter of convenience, we 
will call ethical, first. 

Now, not only because its scope is so vast, so comprehen- 
sive, but also because its diffusion is so immense, because 
novel-reading has become a habit with the majority of 
educated and half-educated people, the novel to-day has 
usurped the position of the drama and of that new and very 
questionable force, the moving picture, as the most power- 
ful influence of moral suggestion, the greatest power for 
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good or for evil among all the arts. The completeness of 
the illusion in which the novel reader is lost and absorbed 
makes him particularly open to its suggestions. The reader 
becomes a “secret sharer” of all the acts and emotions of 
the characters. While he is reading, if the illusion be as 
complete as it should be, he is subject to a kind of ghostly 
invasion. At the end of his reading, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, he has lost or gained something. And that is why 
I say that the novelist’s responsibility is a grave one. 

I believe that most great novelists have realized this. It 
has been expressed by that great, that very great novelist 
George Eliot. George Eliot, as you have doubtless heard 
from the sophisticated writers and critics of our day, is a 
back-number, a ridiculous, dowdy old woman who wrote 
dull, interminable novels in the middle of the last century; 
and such, no doubt, she will remain until the sophisticated 
young men discover that she has affinities with wax fruits 
and horsehair furniture, if not with that blessed word 
“baroque.” But the real George Eliot, that noble, human 
soul, that great prose-writer, had the root of the matter in 


her, when she delivered herself of this article of faith: 
. . This is the life to come, 

What martyred men have made more glorious 

For us who strive to follow. May I reach 

That purest heaven, be to other souls 

The cup of strength in some great agony; 

Enkindle generous ardour, feed pure love, 

Beget the smiles that have no cruelty; 

Be the sweet influence of a good diffused 

And in diffusion ever more intense . . . 
Of course it all sounds very old-fashioned to us. I doubt 
if a conscious aspiration of this kind has ever been the main 
inspiration of a good novel. I doubt if any great novelist of 
to-day or any other day has been conscious of an exalted 
mission during the writing of his novels. I believe that as 
soon as an ulterior motive or purpose, however righteous, 
enters the door, art flies out of the window. 


The good writer has only one purpose: to write, because 
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he must, because there is something urgent within him that 
clamors for expression. The impulse to write is no more 
within his control than are the contractions of unstriped 
muscle fibre which regulate his digestion or compel the sys- 
tolic contractions of his heart. He writes, first of all, to ex- 
press himself: maybe a self of which he himself is uncon- 
scious. Possibly, on another plane of his mind, he is writing 
because success will minister to material needs or comforts: 
he may have children to feed and clothe; his appetites may 
run in the direction of caviar, eight-cylinder automobiles, 
or the no less material rewards of fame. But if he writes 
with a conscious purpose, or if—I make no distinction— 
the grosser, though perfectly legitimate, desires which I 
have mentioned intrude their influence on his composition, 
he is lost. This is no doctrine of airy, rarefied idealism. It 
isan elemental truth of imaginative psychology. The world 
of artistic creation and the everyday world in which we live 
are on totally different planes, and I do not believe that any 
great work of art has arisen from a mingling of the two. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not contending that a 
deep sympathy for humanity, a noble indignation, a wor- 
ship of beauty and light, or a passionate desire for the right- 
ing of ugliness and wrong are not important and legitimate 
and even necessary ingredients in a great novel. What I do 
say is that if they are present in the writer’s mind, all these 
emotions will express themselves. Hell, as has been said, is 
paved with good intentions, and the pathway of the novel, 
as it stretches down to us from those obscure origins which 
I have not attempted to define, shows a surface roughened 
by innumerable “novels with a purpose,” which seemed at 
the time of writing to be well and truly laid, but have 
crumbled away with the passage of time. 

Novels, that is, with a conscious purpose. For in these lat- 
ter days particularly, that figurative highway makes rough 
walking because of the frequency of novels without a pur- 
Pose, conscious or unconscious—with no purpose at all. 
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Now that, you may say, is not wholly the fault of the 
novelist. Stendhal, you may remember, gave us the fine 
flashing figure of the novelist as a man who walked down 
the street of life with a mirror in his hand; and if, you may 
say, the life which his mirror reflects be vicious or inchoate 
or ugly, it is not the novelist’s fault. I deny it, categorically. 
I will not admit that the novelist’s function is as passive as 
that. I demand of him—I believe I have a right to demand 
of him—what Stendhal called an esprit supérieur—a spirit 
superior to that of his time; an active, selective, creative, 
critical spirit which can relate the mobile facts of his own 
physical and imaginative experience to the background, ab- 
solute, stationary, and eternal, against which the human 
drama is displayed. 

To put it more simply: all art that has no standards, like 
all life that has no standards—and in the novel art and life 
are inextricably interwoven—has no validity: it is as futile 
and wasteful as a whirlwind bombarding in a vacuum. You 
cannot exert force without a fulcrum. You cannot give 
powers to words or images or ideas without some fixed 
point. You cannot write novels that matter, just as you can- 
not live a life that matters, unless you believe in something. 
You may believe in anything you like as long as you do be- 
lieve it; but believe in something you must. 

I have dealt with this point at some length; it may seem 
that I have labored it; but for the novelist, no less than for 
the critic of novels or what we unkindly call the plain 
reader, it appears to me to be fundamental. It explains, for 
one reader at any rate, the sense of futility and dissatisfac- 
tion with which he lays aside so many modern novels, pat- 
ticularly those of the fashionable sophisticated school. The 
brilliance of modern technique, the acuteness of observa- 
tion, the sharp-edged humor, the richness of erudition 
which often lie beneath them count, ultimately, for noth- 
ing; not because these writers do not know exactly what 
they are driving at—very few of us do—but because there 
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is no fixed point from which they have started. Just as a 
picture has little value unless its masses are composed in 
relation to some fixed point, unless its colors take their value 
from some fixed tone; just as a piece of sculpture or a vase 
or a building conforms to some dynamic centre in relation to 
which its lines are disposed; so any other work of art, in 
form as well as in spirit, must rest on some philosophical 
basis. We can understand, for instance, abnormality of con- 
duct and even sympathize with it as long as we feel that a 
writer is conscious of some norm; but when neither conduct 
nor literary form is referred to any standard whatever, 
their variations have no longer any significance: we have 
the literature of a nightmare reflecting, quite decorously, 
maybe, the life of a madhouse. Which, I submit, is not 
what we ask of literature or life. 

Now that I have laid bare the bottom of my heart on 
those general principles which I believe to be the most im- 
portant part of my subject, let us consider this matter of 
novel-writing a little more in detail. It has been said, quite 
rightly, I think, that a novel is only functioning when it is 
being read, that every novel is an active conspiracy be- 
tween the writer and his readers. 

Let me for one moment be personal. At a time when 
my mind was much exercised with this theme, I found 
myself on board ship, in the company of a middle-aged 
woman whose intelligence I respected—a very distinguished 
woman; a doctor of medicine; cultured, clever, well-read, 
witty, and sensitive. Naturally, we began to talk about the 
thing that was uppermost in my thoughts; and I asked her, 
point-blank, to tell me why people read novels. She hesi- 
tated a little—she was far too kind to tell me right out that 
she herself read very few. But next day she handed me a 
piece of paper on which she had written the answer to my 
question: Why One Reads a Novel. (1) To inform oneself. 


(2) To divert oneself. (3) To dull other emotion. (4) To 
kill time. 
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After that, as the heroine of “Gentlemen Prefe 
Blondes” would say, I and my wife began to be very de. 
pressed. Because, if everything else was uncertain, one 
thing was as plain as a pikestaff: and that was that I, at any 
rate, had never written a single book that could satisfy her 
four reasons for reading one. She had shown me that I, the 
novelist, hadn’t the faintest idea why people read novel, 
But she also made me realize, in the flush of my indigna- 
tion, why people should read them. I took her headings one 
after another. 

(1) To inform oneself. I disagree entirely. If you want 
exact information—and information that isn’t exact is 
worthless—do not seek it in imaginative literature; and if 
you are a novelist, do not try to impart it. Flaubert’s “Sa- 
lammbo,” for example, will tell you everything that Dio 
Cassius and other historians have written about the fall of 
Carthage, but, as a novel, what an enormous failure it is, 
Don’t seek your history of the Crusades or of the Middle 
Ages from Scott, or your knowledge of modern bacteri- 
ology from “Arrowsmith,” or your insight into the tech- 
nique of whaling in the middle of the last century from 
“Moby Dick.” And if you want to explore the dark forest 
of your own subconscious—although I think you will be 
much wiser and happier if you do nothing of the kind— 
don’t enter it by way of Mr. Lawrence’s “Women in Love.” 
You may learn quite a lot about all these things from these 
admirable novels, and, in the process, you will lose the es- 
sence of the books that contain them, which isn’t the aggre- 
gation of useful facts which you find in them but the reac- 
tion of the author’s mind to those facts as displayed through 
the medium of the characters whom he has created. If you 
want to get information, go to the text-books that contain 
it in an erudite or a popular form; if you wish to give It, 
write text-books, histories, systems of philosophy, not 
novels. . 

Now, quite unwittingly, we are returning to the thes's 
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which I stated from the angle of the author, approaching 
it from the angle of the reader. I maintained, you will re- 
member, that the novel written with a conscious purpose— 
and the desire to impart information is just such a purpose 
is doomed to failure. I suggest to you that the novel read 
with the conscious purpose of getting information is equally 
read in vain. 

(2)To divert oneself. Here, at least, my friend and I 
were on common ground. I hold that one of the prime 


functions of the novel is to divert. To divert in the original 


sense of the word. To turn the reader’s imagination away 


_ from the circumstances of his own life and surroundings 
by enlisting his sympathies in the lives and surroundings of 


imaginary people. And this, again, is where that most im- 
portant constituent of the novel, humor, comes in. Humor 
of situation, humor of phrase, the humor of a new point of 


| view, that illuminating irony which may suggest that, left 


to ourselves and concentrating morbidly—for most intro- 
spection ends by becoming morbid—on our own environ- 
ment, we may lose that sense of proportion which is the 
most precious part of our birthright. Nor would I dismiss 
altogether my lady’s third reason for reading novels: to 
dull other emotion; though, for myself, I feel that it needs 
some qualification. I mean that even here the reader must 
not be passive; his emotions must not be dulled as sensation 
is dulled by a narcotic drug, but diverted into other active 
channels of imaginative sympathy; he must get away from 
himself into the minds or actions of other people. I am not 
sure that the second and third reasons are not part of one 
and the same thing. 

Then, lastly, to kill time. Now that, I must admit, is a 
suggestion that turns my blood cold. Time kills us all too 
‘oon; and the function of the novel is more to add to the 
tulness of life, to assuage its emptiness than to contribute 
tot. 


I have ended by admitting the validity of only one of 
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my informant’s reasons for reading novels. Here was on: 
reader, whom I believed to be critical, reducing the func. 
tions of my art to something between thoes of an encyclo. 
paedia and a cross-word puzzle. If the novelist could give 
his readers no more than that, he might as well shut up 
shop at once. So, when I put to myself the question, Why 
do people read novels? I found it easier to answer by chang. 
ing its shape to another, Why does the novelist write them: 
—which ought to come to the same thing. And to thi 
question I found it as easy to give a confident answer at that 
moment as I do to-day. 

First: to create beauty. Beauty. That is a big word. I ad- 
mit that it begs the central question of aesthetics, and you 
will ask me to define it. I dare not accept this challenge; 
but I think I can best explain what I am after by saying 
that the novelist must never forget that his works are works 
of art. Whatever the material may be—and the material 
of many great novels is often ugly in itself—the result may 
have a beauty of its own if it displays the perfect adaptation 
of artistic means to an artistic end. Do not imagine that this 
is only a technical problem. There are no rules by the ob- 
servance of which the recognizable thing which we call 
beauty of form may be manufactured; you cannot learn to 
produce it through a correspondence course; there are no 
beauty specialists in literature. Not even if by dint of long 
perseverance you become a skilful artificer of words (a 
Stevenson was, for example) can you be sure of attaining 
this, the writer’s highest achievement and his greatest re- 
ward. The beauty which you desire may be as rich, as pro- 
fuse as a great orchestral score; it may be as simple as 2 
snatch of bird song; yet neither a wealth of elaborate orna- 
mentation nor a studied simplicity will give it to you. For 
beauty, on those rare occasions when she smiles upon us and 
our work and gives us, perhaps only for one moment, a V- 
sion of perfection, is never something added. It is always 
something inherent, infusing, irradiating the whole work 
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from beginning to end. You cannot dissect and isolate it 
from the tissue of a book. It is intangible. It is indestruct- 
ible. It is the one quality in a work of art that surely com- 
mands the relative thing which we call immortality. 

Let me try to be a little more definite. I want to make it 
quite clear that the creation of a beautiful prose style, a sen- 
sitive appreciation of the value of sounds and rhythms, is 
not sufficient unto salvation. I may give as an example the 
later prose style of Mr. George Moore. In the smoothness 
and subtlety of that exquisite technique we have, I think, 


' the apotheosis of what skill and sensitiveness and sophisti- 
cation can do with the English language. Nobody knows 
that better than Mr. Moore himself. So intoxicated is he 
' with the conscious beauty of his own style that once, in a 
' rash moment, he took it upon himself to reproach Thomas 
Hardy for the slovenliness of his writing. 


I will quote a paragraph of Mr. Moore’s admirable and 
elegant prose at its best, and then I will quote the passage 
from Hardy which, not without thought, you may be sure, 
he has selected for criticism. The passage from Mr. Moore 
describes the last meeting of Héloise and Abélard: “On 
seeing that she did not recognize him, for he stood against 
the light, he raised his hood, and the surprise was so great 
that for a moment she felt like dying, and leaned against 
the wall gasping, to fall into Abélard’s arms at last. Neither 
could speak: nor were words needed; it was enough to 
know that each was with the other. ‘So thou hast come at 
last” broke from her sighing lips. ‘So thou hast come,’ she 
repeated, and checked the words on her lips: ‘after nine 
years,’ for she was now awaking from her almost swoon and 
would not have the sweetness of this meeting jarred by an 
untoward word, any word that he might apprehend as a 
reproach. ‘Is it thou, Abélard? Is it thou,’ she repeated, 
clinging to him as if afraid that her senses deceived her and 
that the illusion might pass, leaving her alone in the noth- 
ingness that she dreaded. ‘Yes it is Abélard, and thou art 
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Héloise.’ The words came again to her lips: why did’st 
thou stay away so long? But she checked them instinc- 
tively; almost without being aware of them, so great was 
her ravishment; and still, speaking out of it, she passed her 
hands through his hair, drawing tresses from his face. 
‘Grey hair!’ she said, and this time the words broke from 
her: ‘why did’st thou stay away?’ ” 

And then comes Hardy: “The persistent torrent from the 
gurgoyle’s jaws directed all its vengeance into the grave. 
The rich tawny mould was stirred into motion, and boiled 
like chocolate. The water accumulated and washed deeper 
down, and the roar of the pool thus formed spread into the 
night as the head and chief among other noises of the kind 
created by the deluging rain. The flowers so carefully 
planted by Fanny’s repentant lover began to move and 
writhe in their bed. The winter violets turned slowly up- 
side down and became a mere mat of mud. Soon the snow- 
drop and other bulbs danced in the boiling mass like in- 
gredients in a cauldron. . . . The pool upon the grave had 
soaked away into the ground, and in its place was a hollow. 
The disturbed earth was washed over the grass and path- 
way in the guise of the brown mud he had already seen, 
and it spotted the marble tombstone with the same stains.” 

I give the words as Mr. Moore has quoted them. Of 
course, to illustrate his point, ke has cut out the connecting 
sentences that suggest the ironical tragedy of the book from 
which they are taken. He has removed a description of the 
rain-washed morning through which the “repentant lover” 
goes to Fanny’s grave: “The rain had quite ceased, and the 
sun was shining through the green, brown, and yellow 
leaves, now sparkling and varnished by the raindrops to the 
brightness of similar effects in the landscapes of Ruysdael 
and Hobbema, and full of all these infinite beauties that 
arise from the union of water and color with high lights. 
The air was rendered so transparent by the heavy fall of 
rain that the autumn hues of the middle distance were as 
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rich as those near at hand, and the remote fields intercepted 
by the angle of the tower, appeared in the same plane as the 
tower itself.” 

Mr. Moore goes on to show word by word, almost letter 
by letter, how ill-managed, how botched and bungled, how 
almost incompetent the passage is. And yet, as I read it, 
soothed by the gentle murmur, the styled cadences of Mr. 
Moore’s prose, the first sentence of Hardy took my breath 
away like the sight of a black mountain range lifted above 
a green and pleasant plain; its rough rhythms were like the 
roar of a Mountain torrent in my ears. I knew, without a 
moment of hesitation, the difference between perfect prose 
that is little and imperfect prose that is great; between 
beauty that is fashioned and beauty that is created. And 
this distinction, I believe, is at the root of the whole ques- 
tion of that manifestation of beauty which we call form. 
Books have been written on the subject—many books. Mr. 
Percy Lubbock wrote a book of two hundred and seventy- 
four pages on the craft of fiction just to confess that he 
knew very little about it but that Henry James possibly 
knew quite a lot. For the fact remains that the thing 
which we call form is not a material quality which can be 
measured, but the outward and visible guise of an inward 
and spiritual grace, and that beauty must be present in 
the germ if it is to move and ravish us in the grown tree. 
All the great prose writers from Sir Thomas Browne of 
Norwich to Thomas Hardy of Wessex, from Herman 
Melville to D. H. Lawrence, have this zzward loveliness 
which transcends the neat artifice of de Maupassant, the 
mots justes of Flaubert, the limpid verbal felicities of Mr. 
George Moore, as the stellar universe transcends the solar 
system. And the most that we small writers can hope for is 
that a few specks of that star-dust may fall upon us, cling- 
ing here and there to our little works. 

If it were not for the current heresy—so typical of this 
age—that everything can be caught and labelled and imi- 
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tated, like a butterfly on a pin, I should not have elaborated 
this point so closely. I have said that the first of the novel- 
ist’s ambitions should be the creation of beauty. What are 
his subsidiary aims? 

Next, I should say, to create character and show it in 
action against the background of the world that we know, 
An unnecessary function, you may reply: we can see in the 
flesh with our own eyes a greater variety of human charac- 
ters in a greater variety of settings than a novelist can show 
us. And that is perfectly true. You can. But do you? It isa 
curious paradox that to many people the imaginary char- 
acters of fiction—Emma Bovary, Anna Karenina, Lord 
Jim, Mr. Polly—are more familiar than any except their 
most intimate friends. We need, in fact, the medium of an- 
other mind and another imagination than our own to see 
places and people removed from the haze of our own preju- 
dices and personality. We find it difficult, in short, to see the 
trees for the wood; and when we do see them at last, iso- 
lated and amplified by the vibrations of an imagination dif- 
ferent from our own, the discovery is so startling, so excit- 
ing, so stimulating, that they become strangely significant. 
They are no longer persons but symbols; not merely real 
but representative, their thoughts and actions are not only 
observed with interest or curiosity or even sympathy but 
lived. They become touchstones for human thought and 
conduct generally. The reactions of these imagined crea- 
tures add to our understanding of human nature; our sym- 
pathy, perhaps our charity. They may even help us—a far 
more difficult matter—to understand ourselves. I doubt if 
any man living who has read it is not the richer for reading 
“Crime and Punishment.” 

So much for the creation of character. Now for the 
background against which these creations move. With 
every good novel we embark upon a voyage of adventure, 
in which, even though the course be familiar to us, our own 
senses, dulled by custom, are reinforced by the acuteness of 
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the novelist’s. I don’t know whether you remember, when 
you were children, bending down, putting your head be- 
tween your legs and gazing at an inverted world; how, of 
a sudden, the colors and forms of a familiar scene became 
miraculously intensified. Physiologists explain this by tell- 
ing us that the new posture brings into play an unspoiled 
field of the retina where the nerve endings have not been 
dulled by use. And that freshness of vision it is the func- 
tion of the novel to give us without the inconvenience of a 
strained and undignified position. A light that never was 
on sea or land. Even more than that—a light that was al- 
ways there, but which we hadn’t noticed. 

But how can the novelist bring about this miracle? Not 
by any trick, I am certain. Only by the infection of his own 
sincerity; a passion which communicates the zest and ex- 
citement with which the spectacle of life has filled him. A 
few people have the power of seeing and feeling more in- 
tensely than others; it is the gift of fewer still to communi- 
cate that sensitiveness and that clairvoyance. All the great- 
est novelists have that gift in a high degree. In our own 
time, for example, Joseph Conrad. And Conrad, to our 
everlasting indebtedness, has defined his aims in the noble 
confession with which he prefaced “The Nigger of the 
Narcissus.” 

“Art itself,” he says, “may be defined as a single-minded 
attempt to render the highest kind of justice to the visible 
universe by bringing to light the truth, manifold and one, 
underlying its every aspect. It is an attempt to find in its 
forms, in its colors, in its light, in its shadows, in the aspects 
of matter and in the facts of life, what of each is funda- 
mental, what is enduring and essential—their one illumi- 
nating and convincing quality—the very truth of their 
existence.” 

Again and again he insists on the power of this single- 
minded sincerity: the artist’s answer to those who “de- 
mand specifically to be edified, consoled, amused”—my 
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lady on shipboard in fact—“who demand to be promptly 
improved, or encouraged, or frightened, or shocked, or 
charmed, must run thus: My task is, by the power of the 
written word, to make you hear, to make you feel—it is, 
before all, to make you see. That, and no more, and it is 
everything. If I succeed, you shall find there, according 
to your deserts, encouragement, consolation, fear, charm— 
all you demand—and, perhaps, also that glimpse of truth 
for which you have forgotten to ask.” 

What other ambition is left to the novelist’s purpose? 
One only, I think; and that, by reason of the nature of the 
novelist’s material, which is human life, is ethical as well as 
artistic. I believe that every good novel, whatever its sub- 
ject and however pure its artistry, must be delivered by the 
author as an act of faith. A couple of years ago, Mr. Mau- 
rice Baring informed us in a preface of his that every good 
novel had a moral, and that the moral of most novels, in- 
cluding “Clarissa,” “(Madame Bovary,” and “Anna Ka- 
renina,” was: Be good sweet maid and let who can be clever. 
Well, Iam going to suggest to you a moral more universally 
applicable which I take from an American writer: Life is 
real! life is earnest! And the grave 1s not its goal. 

You observe that I have travelled in a circle. I have 
come back again to the point at which I declared that you 
couldn’t write novels that matter, just as you couldn’t live a 
life that matters, unless you believed in something. I repeat 
it, and I am not ashamed to repeat it. Unless life has some 
meaning to us, it is no good writing about it. If you cannot 
find a God for yourself, believe at least in the validity of 
human endeavor; believe, at least—I am quoting Conrad’s 
preface again—in “the subtle but invincible conviction of 
solidarity that knits together the loneliness of innumerable 
hearts,” a “solidarity in dreams, in joy, in sorrow, in aspira- 
tions, in illusions, in hope, in fear.” 
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MACAULAY AND THE NEW HISTORY 
By WILBUR C. ABBOTT 


NLESS all signs fail, the so-called “pictur- 

esque school” of historical writing is coming 

back; and while that news will not cause a uni- 

versal thrill, it will interest—it does interest— 
more persons than would have seemed possible twenty years 
ago. Its earlier manifestations we have seen in the form of 
“best-selling non-fiction,” that ingenious phrase which re- 
veals at once the reading habits of the modern world and 
the means by which they are tested. These first, but far 
from shy, harbingers of a new season of historical composi- 
tion do not, indeed, inspire one with entire conviction of 
the truth of the past which they portray, nor perhaps with 
the most sanguine hopes for the future of historiography. 
In the realm of historical imagination, they lean too much 
to the side of imagination; yet to those who have struggled 
through the deserts of history as it has been too often writ- 
ten in the last half century, even these works offer some 
hope of better things. They are not, properly speaking, his- 
tory at all, whatever their improprieties as biography; but 
they recall dimly a day, two generations since, when the 
muse of history spoke a tongue which all men understood, 
and told them stories they were glad to read; a day when 
history was still reckoned a form of literature, and still 
held the mirror up to life. 

If this is true, if history is once again to take her place 
among the muses, without abandoning wholly the scientific 
society which she has kept so long, and from which she has 
learned so much, we may have a revival of the old fa- 
vorites. Once more Froude’s magic may charm us all; once 
more Motley make the heroism of the Netherlands alive; 
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once more Green’s pageant attract spectators; and Park- 
man—who of them all has best survived the drought— 
will find a new public for his great epic. If that day comes, 
we may turn back to him once reckoned greatest of these, 
the master of that noblest and most difficult of all forms 
of literary composition, Thomas Babington Macaulay. 

This is a fitting time. It is now almost precisely seventy 
years since Macaulay laid down the pen which brought 
him fame and fortune. Two generations as men reckon 
them, have passed since his death; and in far truer sense 
than Morley wrote, some forty years ago, it is now possible 
to say that “those of us who never knew him, nor ever saw 
him, may now think about his work with that perfect de- 
tachment which is impossible in the case of contempora- 
ries.” In so far, he now belongs to the ages as much as Gib- 
bon or Thucydides. It was not easy for even Morley to di- 
vest himself of all his prepossessions; it is easier for us; 
and we have, besides, the opinions of two generations of 
critics, as well as of human beings, to help us measure his 
achievement. 

With his great countryman, Edward Gibbon, Macaulay 
occupies a place in the first rank of world historians. Yet 
between them is a profound difference. Gibbon’s work, like 
its subject, is far removed from everyday affairs; its con- 
troversial passages are the concern only of scholars like 
himself, and in those higher altitudes few men may come 
to blows. Macaulay’s work is closely connected with our 
lives and our opinions, in behalf of which we all are ready 
to contend. Each was a timely book; but Gibbon wrote of 
Rome’s decline and fall for those who saw about them, 
even as they read, like symptoms of decay in their own 
land—popular tumults, the break-up of old political con- 
nections, loss of prestige and empire. Macaulay wrote not 
of decline and fall but of rise and progress, for an age 
flushed with the triumph of parliamentary government 
and of industry, a new colonial empire and renewed pres- 
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tige. Nor were their books more different than their lives. 
Had Gibbon not written the “Decline and Fall,” he would 
now be forgotten, or at best recalled as one of those petty 
placemen who battened on the state till Burke and his suc- 
cessors lopped off their sinecures. Macaulay’s life is part of 
English history. 

Yet who could have foreseen his rise in politics? The son 
of a merchant philanthropist whose self-sacrificing share 
in ending the slave trade cost him his fortune but brought 
him a memorial in Westminster Abbey; brought up among 
those shrewd, prosperous friends of humanity known as 
“the Clapham sect”; an infant phenomenon who read at 
three, at seven began an outline of world history, at eight 
wrote hymns, historical poems, and a missionary treatise— 
does this presage political eminence? Yet after preparation 
ina private school, and a career at Cambridge, some study 
of law and some writing, the Tory Lord Lyndhurst made 
him commissioner in bankruptcy, the Whig Lord Lans- 
downe gave him a seat in Parliament; he became a mem- 
ber and presently secretary of the Board of Control of In- 
dia. At thirty-four he was appointed to the Supreme Coun- 
cil at Calcutta; and he came back, still under forty, to be- 
come secretary at war with a seat in the cabinet. Where is 
there a like case in English history of rise so fast and far 
with so few advantages of wealth or birth? How did he 
manage it? 

He rose by sheer ability and self-confidence, by his 
tongue and pen. He made his first speech at twenty-three 
before the Anti-Slavery Society; his first notable article, 
an essay on Milton, appeared in “The Edinburgh Review” 
when he was twenty-five; and the editor’s remark, “The 
more I think, the less I can conceive where you picked up 
that style,” has become the classic comment on the quality 
to which he owed success. His first speeches in Parliament, 
especially on Reform, gave him standing in politics, his 
capacity for business a place in administration. 
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He did not rise by mere ability; that is impossible in our 
form of government. Macaulay had none of Green’s de- 
sire to “hide in his study and yet gain a quiet name.” There 
was need of a world of men for him; and, from the first, 
he took the oldest of formulas for attracting attention—he 
attacked. Before he was thirty he challenged the Utilitari- 
ans, and maintained a single-handed conflict, not without 
success, against such formidable antagonists as John Stuart 
Mill and the great Bentham himself. He was daunted by 
neither age nor reputation; and he possessed the essence of 
that fine flower of the English universities, the clever in- 
solence which they prize perhaps too much. 

He could say of one pamphleteer’s lucubrations on the 
dangers to the church, that such opinions “had been aban- 
doned by statesmen to aldermen, by aldermen to clergymen, 
by clergymen to old women, and by old women to Sir Har- 
court Lees.”? His review of Croker’s edition of Boswell, 
however well deserved, embittered Croker’s life; it is said 
that the quarrel with Macaulay hastened Croker’s death. 
He never hesitated to assert himself—and when he wrote 
his History its first word was “I.” In him the Whigs found 
a doughty champion; they cheered him on; they gave him 
place and recognition, for he was worth their while. Yet at 
the moment when it seemed that, “new man” as he was, 
without wealth or birth, the highest post was not wholly 
beyond his grasp, he turned from politics to letters, and so, 
to many minds, would seem to have forsworn ambition. No 
one in like position ever made such choice; even when it 
came John Morley’s turn, he took the other path. 

The reasons for that choice, however unusual, are fairly 
obvious. Macaulay was ambitious not alone for place and 
power but for immortality; and that, he felt, lay not in 
politics but in literature; and at forty he could do what he 
liked best. He had come back from India with thirty thou- 
sand pounds saved from his salary; his uncle left him ten 
thousand more. He was thus at the point where, if ever, 
men write history—for no great history is ever written 
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much before forty, and perhaps none without a compe- 
tence. Like his first subject, Milton, Macaulay had long 
contemplated writing something which the world would 
not willingly let die; he had considered several such sub- 
jects; and, in a sense, the one he chose was determined for 
him by his life and his opinions. 

He was a Whig; he believed firmly in progress and in 
civil liberty; in parliamentary government; in material 
welfare; in toleration; in colonial empire and a vigorous 
foreign policy; and he naturally inclined to chronicle the 
events which brought those blessings on his countrymen. 
His long experience in politics confirmed his predilections; 
and his essays showed his bent—what are they but an out- 
line of the eighteenth century? To these was added the 
great stimulus of that mass of notes collected by his friend 
Sir James Mackintosh, some fifty volumes of them gath- 
ered from newsletters, French archives, the Stuart Papers 
and like sources, which were put into his hands by Mackin- 
tosh’s family after the death of that Whig oracle. To them 
Macaulay owed much, yet to assume, as Croker did, that 
he owed everything and was ungrateful, does Macaulay 
double injury. No one can read his tribute to those docu- 
ments and their compiler; no one can read his History be- 
side Mackintosh’s fragment on the Revolution, without 
perceiving that he did what the case required, and that be- 
tween the books is a gulf fixed, not to be bridged by any 
mass of notes. 

Moreover, he was not, like many writers, a man of one 
book. Had he died at forty, he would still have been fa- 
mous; for, beside a political career which many men might 
well have thought enough, he had established a new form 
of literature. If, as he said, he did not “invent” the histori- 
cal essay—which was Southey’s task—he had raised it to 
great and permanent place; and his “brief lives in the man- 
ner of Plutarch,” as he called them, have found few rivals 
in any literature. 

What sort of man was this who set out on this high ad- 
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venture in quest of immortality? A short, square, solid 
man, ungainly in appearance, of great vigor and a stron 
constitution; “an emphatic, hottish, really forcible per- 
son,” wrote Carlyle, “with a good, honest, oatmeal face,” 
He had no wife nor child, nor even a dog; he spent all his 
affection on his sisters and their families. He did not smoke 
nor drink—within the earlier meaning of those words. He 
did not hunt, nor shoot, nor fish, nor play any active game; 
he cared but little for the great outdoors; he was essentially 
a city man. He knew and cared little about painting or 
sculpture; and it is recorded that he never recognized but 
one tune, “The Campbells are coming”—if its stirring 
sounds may be called a tune. 

Yet he was neither a recluse nor a misanthrope. He had 
a passion for his fellow men; he loved society; he had a 
gift for friendship; he was almost absurdly charitable. He 
was lively and full of jokes and good stories, which enter- 
tained even Queen Victoria; he was a most engaging com- 
panion; he enjoyed his food. But most of all he revelled 
in the now lost art of conversation. In an age when talk is 
all but confined to such noises as naturalists tell us that the 
so-called “lower” animals make about their food and shel- 
ter, the weather, their ailments and their neighbors, their 
work and play, or prey, such high debate on the great prob- 
lems of life and thought as Macaulay and his friends en- 
joyed seems hardly worth more than mere mention as one 
of the inexplicable foibles of our ancestors. To some who 
did not like him he appeared as the “tyrant of the table,” 
or the “troubadour of the dining-rooms.” Brougham de- 
scribed him as “absolutely renowned in society as the great- 
est bore that ever yet appeared”—but that was after Ma- 
caulay had achieved the impossible and talked Brougham 
down. Charles Sumner recognized his “great and magniti- 
cent attainments and power” but regretted that he did not 
show “some deference to others”—one suspects Charles 
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Sumner among them. Yet Greville said he “did not usurp 
conversation and revealed no assumption of superiority.” 

Friend and foe admitted his amazing fund of knowl- 
edge, his incredible memory—“a book in breeches,” Syd- 
ney Smith declared, a literary-historical anthology. All 
agreed that, despite his poor delivery, he was one of the 
most popular and effective speakers who ever addressed the 
House of Commons. His transparent honesty, his strength 
of character, his solid judgment, were as well recognized 
as his positive opinions and his gift of expression. All re- 
spected, most admired, some detested him. Take him for 
all in all, as Mr. Gladstone said with that impeccable 
platitudinosity permitted only to great orators, “he was not 
like other men.” 

So this extraordinary man set out to write a history; and 
what did he propose? There are but three beginnings pos- 
sible for a history—a generalization, a statement of fact, 
or one of purpose. He chose the last. “I purpose,” he began, 
“to write the history of England from the accession of 
James the Second down to a time within the memory of 
men now living,” the rise of England “from a state of ig- 
nominious vassalage . . . to the place of umpire among 
European powers.” 

Nor was this to be a mere paean of rejoicing. He pro- 
posed “to record disaster mixed with triumphs, and great 
national crimes and follies far more humiliating than any 
disaster”; how “the system which effectually secured our 
liberties against kingly power gave birth to a new class of 
abuses from which absolute monarchies are exempt.” 

Finally, what should he include? “The history of our 
country during the past hundred and sixty years,” he wrote, 
“is eminently the history of physical, of moral, and of in- 
tellectual improvement. . . . It will be my endeavor to re- 
late the history of the people as well as the history of the 
government, to trace the progress of useful and ornamental 
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arts . . . the rise of religious sects . . . the changes of 
literary taste . . . to portray the manners of successive gen- 
erations, and not to pass by . . . even the revolutions which 
have taken place in dress, furniture, repasts and public 
amusements.” 

Thus he stretched his canvas, mixed his colors, and out- 
lined his great historical picture. It would involve, he esti- 
mated, between a dozen and twenty volumes in all. And 
how did he succeed in this large project? Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton once declared that no man can say how much 
he can accomplish in ten years. Just ten years from Ma- 
caulay’s statement of his plan, the first two volumes of his 
History appeared. They covered the period to 1689 and not 
quite all of that. Six years later, the third and fourth took 
his story to 1697; and the last volume, issued posthumously 
and in part unrevised, reached 1702. In the course of 
twenty years, he did a tenth of what he planned to do. 

It was not all he did. While it was going on, he sat in 
Parliament; he held office; he wrote more essays and pre- 
pared them for publication; and he wrote the “Lays of 
Ancient Rome.” On these now rests his reputation; for 
who now recalls his speeches or state papers, able as they 
were; or his political activities? Something more than two 
thousand pages of his History; as many more of essays; a 
volume of addresses; and one of poetry—such was hislife 
work. Measured by his own standard, it fell far short of 
his ambitions; measured by the work of others, it is in bulk 
what we expect of great historians. What of its quality, and 
of its reputation; did it, in spite of its incompleteness, set 
him where he hoped to be, among the immortals; did he 
gain immortality by renunciation of political eminence? 

To these questions there has usually been given but one 
answer, but there are, in fact, two very different replies. 
With the public the success of Macaulay’s History is a ro- 
mance of letters. Edition after edition was hurried from 
the press. The famous royalty check of £20,000 from his 
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enraptured publishers feebly represents the popularity of 


' 4 work which the whole world devoured with incredible 


avidity; the story of the Australian squatter’s shack which 


' had three books, the Bible, Shakespeare, and Macaulay, 
has become the classic anecdote to illustrate how widely he 
_ was read. From every side poured in congratulations and 


appreciation of his book. During his lifetime, unquestion- 


| ably, he felt repaid for all he gave up for his History; it 


made him the leading literary figure in the English-speak- 
ing world. 

Amid this chorus of approval, the voices of the critics 
were heeded but little by the public in general nor even by 
the author and his friends. Yet from the first there was evi- 
dent a strong note of dissatisfaction; and of his later 
volumes, “Blackwood’s” observed that “everybody reads, 
everybody admires, nobody believes” his history. The 
“Athenaeum” remarked his splendid effects of “literary 
gold and purple,” but added, ‘‘We do not suppose that these 
forms of rhetoric will reascend from the fish-stalls into our 
drawing-rooms and literature.” 

What, then, of the fate of his great History since his 
death? Macaulay’s friends speak long and lovingly of sales 
and editions, readers and royalties; but these are no proof 
even of greatness, much less of immortality. Macaulay’s 
first essay was about a man who had some twenty pounds 
for an immortal epic; and we are told on good authority 
that books that live are seldom those one lives by writing. 

There is a better test than numbers or longevity; it is the 
test of quality as revealed by taste and knowledge; and, be- 
tween these two, historians’ reputations are in parlous state. 
Macaulay would seem to have chosen the feeblest of foun- 
dations for enduring fame. Halfway between a science and 
an art, history has three potent enemies—the finding of 
new facts, a changing taste in style, and an alteration in the 
spirit of the world. Works of imagination, poems, novels, 
plays, suffer no loss by new discoveries; scientific works 
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have little style to lose; but history, however great its style, 
may be displaced by new-found documents; however un- 
assailable its facts, its style may make it quite unreadable; 
and even the change in men’s outlook may make it distaste- 
ful to them. Nevertheless, some histories survive, and must 
possess some permanent qualities. What are they; what, in 
fact, is history at all; and how did Macaulay meet its re- 
quirements? 

“What is truth?” asked jesting Pilate, and paused for 
an answer—which has not yet been given. “What is his- 
tory?” asks the German historian, nor jests, nor pauses for 
an answer. “History,” he says, “is primarily a socio-psy- 
chological science,” and so fills many solid pages. History, 
said Bolingbroke, is philosophy teaching by example. It is 
past politics, said Freeman; it is crystallized rumor, said 
Carlyle. It is, says one, a series of incidents or events which 
cannot be repeated at will; it is, another says, the narrative 
of men’s behavior, as groups or individuals, under stress of 
circumstance; it is, declares a third, the record of human 
activities, affecting and affected by environment. It is the 
“substance of innumerable biographies”; it is, said Ma- 
caulay, a compound of poetry and philosophy; it is, says 
the cynic, dead gossip. But whatever definition you may 
choose, it is apparent that what Macaulay wrote was his- 
tory; there remains the question as to how he wrote it. 

It is the task of the historian to make the past alive; to 
find truth at the bottom of a thousand wells of documents, 
to bring her to the surface, and to clothe her properly; for, 
despite the proverb, naked truth is as unlovely as most hu- 
man nakedness. And how shall that be done? “It is,” said 
Lord Bacon, “the true office of history to represent events 
together with counsels, and to leave the observations and 
conclusions to the liberty and faculty of each man’s judg- 
ment.” On the contrary, said Napoleon, “the historian 1s 
a judge who is the organ of posterity.” Upon that issue 
men still divide, but most of them side with Napoleon. 
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They read history not merely for a knowledge of the past 
—and we are all in some sort antiquarians—but for an in- 
terpretation of the present and a guide to the future; and 
the commonest demand upon historians is for judgment 
and for prophecy. 

That demand, at least, Macaulay met perhaps too fully. 
He was far from being what Lord Bacon and the scientific 
school would have, a mere court reporter; he was a judge— 
his enemies said he was an advocate; and in this respect, 
he pleased the multitude. He then faced severer tests; he 
had to meet the critics—and posterity. The first reviewers 
laid down the lines of the assault, chiefly in the field of 
style. The later critics’ task was to assail his facts, his opin- 
ions, and his judgments. 

It was not with impunity that he could describe the 
seventeenth-century Highlanders in terms not inappropri- 
ate to the North American Indians, not forgetting their 
dirt, their vermin, and their itch. He could not hope to go 
scatheless from an account of seventeenth-century chap- 
lains who combined with their religious functions those of 
a messenger, a gardener, or a groom, for whom a waiting- 
woman, not always of spotless reputation, was reckoned a 
suitable helpmeet. He could expect nothing but abuse from 
Quakers or Tories in return for his right and left shots 
which brought down their less admirable qualities. No 
tribute which he paid to the virtues of these classes could 
atone for his reflections on their failings—he did not so ex- 
pect, nor was he disappointed. Nor can one doubt that, as 
in his famous description of the Puritan ban on bear-bait- 
ing, his critics were inspired not merely by the discomfort 
of those whom he, they said, “maligned,” but by the pleas- 
ure of his readers in his malignancy. 

In consequence,(three bodies of detractors have taken the 
field against him. The first were those who combed his 
books for small errors of fact}—that Magdalen’s famous 
trees were elms, not oaks; that Spencer Cowper had no 
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“bag of gold,” only six or eight guineas, more or less; that 
Talmash did not “claim” that he was led into a snare by 
Marlborough’s treachery. The second group were those 
who objected to the spirit of his work and its sweeping gen- 
eralizations. The third were those who resented his treat- 
ment of their heroes, based, they claimed on insufficient or 
garbled evidence, harsh and unsympathetic judgment of 
their characters. 

The first charge we may well admit at once. Historians, 
being human if they are true historians, are liable, like all 
men, to the making of insignificant mistakes. The second 
criticism is more difficult to discuss; and one case may serve 
for all. Were country clergymen in the seventeenth century 
worse off than in his time? Macaulay said they were, and 
backed his statement with the authority of Restoration 
dramatists and eighteenth-century satirists and novelists, 
reinforced by the historians, Clarendon and Echard, and 
Heylin’s Life of Laud.)His opponents challenged the testi- 
mony of the imaginative writers as incompetent in history, 
and adduced church writers, with contrary evidence from 
his own authorities on the other side. 

There is no greater problem in our lives than this—to 
draw correct conclusions on general conditions from con- 
flicting evidence. We meet it every day. But, reading the 
long clerical controversy through, one less concerned with 
honor of the cloth, or with his own opinion, is inclined to 
think that had Macaulay’s phrases been less pungent; had 
he even omitted that passage which he got from Swift as 
to the reputation of the chaplain’s wife being sometimes a 
bit “blown upon,” there is small ground for such a great 
to-do; that, after all, he was not far from right—no far- 
ther, at least, than most of his critics. 

Within limits, the same may well be said of nearly every 
controversy to which his History gave birth, even of that 
most hotly contested issue of William Penn. It is impossible 
to defend Macaulay’s violent language about him, but it 
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scarcely less difficult to justify Penn’s course at a crisis 
of English history. As to his gravest charge—that Penn 
was solicited by the Maids of Honor to extract ransom 
from the parents of the “maids of Taunton” who had 
marched to welcome Monmouth—neither Macaulay nor 
his critics, nor anyone to-day, without more definite evi- 
dence, can have more than a moral conviction that the 
chief document, a letter addressed to “Mr. Penne,” was, or 
was not, intended for the Quaker leader, or his namesake, 
George. It probably was addressed to George; it may have 
been addressed to William; but had George been the 
Quaker hero and William the pardon-monger, who can 
doubt the argument would be as vigorous—with the parts 
reversed? Nor does it lack a touch of comedy; for it no- 
where appears that anything ever came of it. So far as we 
know, neither George nor William ever moved in the mat- 
ter, and in so far they are equally guiltless! 

Here, as in virtually every other case, it is Macaulay’s 
positiveness, his assertiveness, his vituperative phraseology, 
rather than his evidence which give rise to most of the 
charges against him. He is a hanging judge; he weakens his 
case by overstating it. He was a good hater. He hated cant, 
hypocrisy, and sham; he hated treachery and cruelty and 
injustice; he hated dishonesty; above all, like Mr. F’s aunt, 
he did hate a_ fool; and he had a marvellous capacity to 
express dislike.) It has been said of him that the Revolution 
of 1688, sane, sensible, satisfactory, bloodless, was pecul- 
iarly suited to a genius which, like his, lacked passion. In 
the face of his critics, the words seem out of place. “Those 
who have lived through historical events as I have,”’ wrote 
Mommsen, “begin to see that history is neither made nor 
written without love or hate”; and this, if anything, must 
be Macaulay’s best defense. He may have strained his evi- 
dence at times to convict those he believed guilty; but he 
did not lack, nor did he manufacture, evidence. No less a 
‘cholar than Mark Pattison observed of his account of the 
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Magdalen College case, with which Penn was concerned, 
that Macaulay’s brilliance of style obscures the solid schol. 
arship beneath—a charge not commonly levelled against 
“scholarly” historians. 

Yet it is not the historians proper who have found most 
fault with him; it is the men of letters and the champions 
of classes or causes. Spedding denounced his account of 
Bacon in unmeasured terms; Carlyle and Hill assailed him 
for his treatment of Boswell; and others for his judgment 
of Hastings and Marlborough and Horace Walpole. Marl- 
borough’s biographer sneers at Macaulay’s “omniscience” 
—but all find it virtually impossible to dispute his facts, 

For, contrary to generally accepted but wholly erro- 
neous opinion, Macaulay made few statements without evi- 
dence to back them, and the tale of his researches is an 
amazing chronicle. To enormous reading and an incredi- 
ble memory, to long experience in letters and affairs, he 
added extraordinary industry in securing evidence. He vis- 
ited the places he described; he ransacked libraries; he 
talked and wrote to antiquarians; he took endless notes. 
Admitting all its faults; admitting that much new mate- 
rial has appeared; his History remains, after two genera- 
tions of such critical scrutiny as seldom falls to the lot of 
any work, astonishingly true—despite the fact that it is 
readable. 

And it is more than readable—many books are that; it 1s 
one of the few works of its kind in reading which one may 
lose count of time. Yet admitting this, agreeing, if in noth- 
ing else, in that he was a master of historical narrative, his 
critics in his lifetime still pointed out that he wrote for 
masses caught by resounding phrases and dogmatic utter- 
ance; and that, in consequence of the spread of education 
to the lower classes, his fame would probably increase. It 
was a well-meant sneer, but not good prophecy; for it is 
probable that Macaulay’s History is not as popular now a8 
it was forty years ago. The change seems to have come 
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about the turn of the last century. It was then noted that it 
was the older generation which appreciated him, the 
younger which found fault; that Sir James Stephen “could 
forgive him anything and was violently tempted to admire 
even his faults,” while his son, Leslie Stephen, was one of 
his most penetrating and severe critics. 

With this we come to the crux of the whole problem, the 
test of an enduring history; and, more than that, the 
“progress of society.” For this involves far more than 
changing taste in style; more than the problem of Ma- 
caulay’s reputation; more than a reaction against what we 
call “Victorianism.” It is a part of larger things; and these, 
in general, are three. The first is the changing temper of 
England. 

Macaulay wrote in the full tide of the Victorian success, 
strong, confident, robust, and courageous, undisturbed by 
doubts or fears. But with the close of the century, English 
industrial supremacy declined; the old dominance of the 
upper classes was challenged. It was not yet necessary for 
those classes to fight for existence, but it seemed necessary 
to justify themselves. Distrustful, fearful, of the future, 
they resented the confident aggressiveness of the great 
Victorians and they deprecated the self-satisfaction of a 
more assured generation. “Americans,” said one of them, 
complainingly, ‘fare so self-confident.” “Englishmen,” re- 
torted the American, “used to be.” In that era of doubt and 
disillusionment only one voice was raised in the old strain, 
and that was out of India. When Kipling came to England, 
he wrote the “‘Recessional.” 

But if all this affected Macaulay’s reputation, the sec- 
ond of these changes affected it still more. As reading has 
spread over wider areas, it has, as it were, thinned, while 
the pressure of life has been so greatly increased by labor- 
saving devices that leisure has disappeared. The “limit of 
attention” —that is, the length of time which people can, 
or will, devote to anything but pure fiction—has gone 
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down. In a day when eye and ear do duty for the mind: 
when history is told in pictures, and “visual education” 
seeks to replace the lore of books; when moving picture 
and vaudeville and radio offer their attractions; in a world 
filled with the marvels of science, in which great disaster; 
and crimes and sporting events fill newspapers, for obvious 
reasons, Macaulay’s essays now surpass his History in popv- 
larity—and, in America at least, there is not now an editor 
who would consider publishing articles of such length. 

(Yet the third count is heaviest of all. Even as he wrote, 
Macaulay’s muse was changing her garments and lan- 
guage, if not her character. When, striving to rouse the 
spirit of their people against Napoleon, German leaders es- 
tablished chairs of history, promoted the printing of the 
chronicles of the past, and trained youth to carry on his- 
torical research, a new age dawned for history. The 
“Monumenta Historica Germaniae” began to fill the 
shelves of libraries; Niebuhr began to overshadow Gibbon. 
History became a means of educational discipline; archives 
were “discovered” and explored; and nothing was reck- 
oned truly “historical”? unless written from “unpublished 
materials.” The phrase “historical scholar” replaced that 
of “historical writer,” and both were called indiscrimi- 
nately “historians.” History tended to become an esoteric 
cult, forswore the world in cloistered “seminar,” and, as 
economics was reckoned the “dismal,” so history tended to 
become the dull, science. 

It was in many ways a salutary change. Rhetoric was re- 
placed by reason; emotion by evidence; the intuition of 
genius by research; and the past was revealed in its true 
character. )But not in its colors, true or false; for the devo- 
tees of such history were content with truth not only un- 
adorned but naked, bald, deprived of flesh and spirit, the 
very skeleton of truth. The result was beneficial to history 
as a science; it was all but fatal to history as a form of lit- 
erature. If it was cleansed, it was also dulled, as the art of 
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synthesis was overwhelmed by the science of analysis. What 
fate could a man like Macaulay hope for in a world like 
this? It was inevitable. Men wholly unacquainted with his 
period spoke of his errors and his ignorance; men who had 
never read his History were loud in its dispraise; for ob- 
viously if it were interesting, it could not be true. 

The scholars were ably seconded by the philosophers. 
Men like Emerson and Arnold and Morley resented his ob- 
vious tricks of style; his self-assertiveness; his optimistic 
realism. They desired more of subtlety, less practical phi- 
losophy; more mystery of life, of depths within and forces 
from without. In their view, Macaulay’s man is too much 
the Happy Warrior. He reflects too little on the eternities 
and immensities; he takes too little interest in the sub- 
merged tenth. Macaulay had none of the experiences which 
induce these qualities. He was not long nor desperately 
poor; he was never married; he was never ill; he never 
studied German philosophy; he did not have strabismus, 
nor dyspepsia, nor Weltschmerz; he did not go to Heidel- 
berg or Géttingen, where he might have acquired some or 
all of these.) This is not satire; one may read it on the 
printed page. And it is true. Macaulay despised that type 
of mind enormously concerned with questions about which 
it is impossible to know anything, much less to do anything; 
and he has had his reward. 

“A man of letters,”’ says Morley, “in an age of battle and 
transition like our own, fades into an ever-deepening dis- 
tance unless he has while he writes that touching and im- 
pressive quality—the presentiment of the eve, a feeling of 
the difficulties and interests that will engage and distract 
man on the morrow.” Beautifully and gracefully expressed, 
this voice, not of Victorian confidence but of Georgian 
doubt, is the form of criticism most difficult to meet. Yet 
is it the business of history to delineate the shadows of com- 
ing events, or to tell sad stories of the deaths of —future— 
kings? All great historians have been chroniclers of con- 
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flict—Herodotus with his Greek and Persian war; Thv- 
cydides with his Spartans and Athenians; Gibbon with his 
Romans and Teutons; Clarendon with his Cavaliers and 
Parliamentarians. It may be that our history will change, 
It may be that it will come to chronicle the struggles of 
men against nature, or ignorance or space. It may be that 
the history of common men by common men for common 
men, the story of the eternal common things, will triumph 
over the story of uncommon men and things, that the little. 
ness of life will overpower the greatness. Yet, even so, 
ought not the trumpet rather than the lute to remain the 
instrument of historians? Will not the call to battle al- 
ways rouse the spirit more than the creak of the rocking- 
chair, or the pleasant sound of the running water in the 
bath-room of the monograph of “social history’? 

Against some of these foes the reputation of Macaulay 
can contend. But against how many and for how long? One 
of the latest books reveals the present objections to his work. 
“Tt cannot be said,” observes this curt survey, “that his 
work is reliable; and while it has great and undoubted 
merits, his ‘purple patches’ are on the whole rather irri- 
tating to the present-day reader.” 

Macaulay has, in short, suffered something of the fate 
of the subject of his first essay, John Milton, with whom 
he has so much in common. No one can read either without 
perceiving that each owed no small part of his charm to 
his reading, especially of the Bible and the classics from 
which each drew that depth of suggestion which makes 
them all but unmatched in English literature. Each elevates 
the mind; each makes us feel that men are better and 
nobler than perhaps they are. Each rouses to achievement. 
Like the ballad of Chevy Chase to the Percy, their words 
stir like a trumpet. Each was a stylist and a moralist— 
whose style and morals are now out of date. Who speaks 
of the phlogiston theory with a physicist, or of the philoso- 
pher’s stone with a chemist? They are echoes of dead and 
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far-off things, as obsolete as the passion for liberty, security 
of property, and an intelligence test for the franchise, of 
the old Liberals; as Milton’s Puritan theology and Ma- 
caulay’s Whiggish principles. So each is little read; each 
is consigned to the limbo of “courses” in the schools; and 
the history consumed by the masses is produced by igno- 
rant but entertaining journalists and novelists. 

Yet as to every action, we are told, there is a reaction, 
so there may be reaction against reaction. Submerged be- 
neath the dogmas of a generation which believed that his- 
tory to be true must of necessity be dull, the suspicion gains 
ground that dulness is no proof of truth nor bad writing of 
profundity. Macaulay is undoubtedly coming back. Where 
Professor Gardiner once wrote that the History must all be 
done over again, Professor Firth observes, in editing it, that 
while that task “‘4made some defects and omissions more 
apparent, it has increased, not diminished, my admiration 
for what Macaulay succeeded in doing,” and suggests not 
re-writing but editing. Undergraduates take more pleasure 
in Macaulay than in their “text-books”—and his History, 
like his essays, still finds unemotional publishers to reprint 
it, “sixty years after.” 

With all the imposing terminology of the “new” his- 
tory, it comes down to this—we have found new sources of 
information. All the machinery of “analysis” and “criti- 
cism” was known to earlier historians; the rest is searching 
out the evidence and using what common-sense God gave 
us to interpret it—that and not making the result a dump- 
heap of facts. It is only making the past live again in as 
nearly as possible the form in which it once existed—only 
that! And when historical “scientists” learn to write—if 
ever; when journalists and novelists learn some history— 
again, if ever; we may have history again a part of litera- 
ture; and when and if it is, Macaulay will come into his 
own again. 














CONVERSATIONS WITH GEORGE 
MOORE 


By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


HAD some memorable conversations last summer in 

his London house in Ebury Street with the famous 

novelist George Moore. His published conversations 

with the late Edmund Gosse and others have made 
this “long, unlovely street” distinguished, for Mr. Moore 
is one of the very few who can write profound and pene- 
trating literary criticism in the manner of informal talk. 
Being a genuine literary aristocrat, he has the unaffected 
affability of his class, a combination of ease and elegance. 
He wasted not a moment on the weather, but immediately 
began to say things worth remembering. I am unfortu- 
nately no Boswell, but I can give the substance of what he 
said, though not altogether as he said it. He is in the serene 
seventies, is physically weak from a recent operation, and 
has a major one drawing nearer every day; but there was 
no sign of illness in his face or in his voice. Unlike many 
sufferers, he showed no inclination to talk of his ailments, 
of his medicines or physicians, or of his operations; the 
main interest of his life has been art, and he is as keenly 
interested in it now as he was fifty years ago. 

“T am writing a novel of Greek life in the time of Peri- 
cles, and I need in my mind’s eye a picture of the coast of 
the island of Euboea. To write a good novel of men and 
women, one should go far back in time. Human nature has 
never changed and the intellectual capacity of the human 
mind has increased not at all. Our age is so fuddled with 
machinery, physical luxuries, conveniences of every kind, 
that personality is being swamped. Men and women as they 
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' really are interest me; it is necessary for me to isolate in- 
' dividuals for purposes of study and analysis; hence I must 


go back in time, when people lived as men and women, not 


' 4s standardized machines. 


“The fact that the majority of persons in ancient times 


- had no formal education does not mean that they lacked in- 


telligence or determination or passion. To-day we have an 


- immense diffusion of culture, which is far from being a 


universal blessing, for true culture is an individual affair, 


and can be acquired only by persistent individual effort. The 


difficulty nowadays is that thousands of young men and 
women who go to colleges and universities have culture 
spread over them; they are buttered with it. But that does 
not mean they are truly educated, for they have mastered 
nothing for themselves. They live social, communal lives, 
like cogs in some vast machine, but they do not live person- 
ally and individually, as men and women used to do.” 

He wished to know what had first occasioned my inter- 


> estin his work, and I told him of a course in literature I had 


given as a teacher at Yale when I was a young man in 1895. 
In those days my course was considered revolutionary and 
sensational, though it was taught in an academic fashion. 
It was called in the college catalogue “Modern Novels,” 
and dealt exclusively with contemporary writers in Europe 
and in America. The only author not living was Turgenev, 
and he had been dead only twelve years. And I had in- 
cluded a book recently published, “Esther Waters,” by 
George Moore. “Oh, I have since written many books bet- 
ter than that,”” he said with emphasis. “Yes,” I replied, 
“that may be true, but ‘Esther Waters’ is the novel that 
made your name known all over the world. One of the best 
things in it is the description of Derby Day, an amazingly 
vivid picture. I have never seen the Derby, and I shall not 
have to see it, because your account of it is so absolutely 
real.” He smiled and said, “Ah, you are right. That is 
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really good. I made a success of that chapter. The Derby 
I did very well, very well indeed.” 

Then I spoke of “Evelyn Innes” and of its sequel, “Sis. 
ter Teresa.”” He shuddered with evidently sincere horror. 
“Oh, that is a bad novel, very bad. I rewrote it and rewrote 
it in the vain endeavor to improve it. But it was hopeless, | 
could make nothing of it. Just as I believe the worst of al] 
sins is bad writing, so I believe the highest virtue is found 
in corrections, in an author’s revisions of his own work. If 
you wish to estimate the true value of an author’s art, study 
his revisions. But no amount of correction could save that 
book.” I reminded him, however, of two striking passages 
in it, the one where it is written “You never see poplar trees 
except at evening,” which he had quite forgotten, and the 
other where Evelyn plays the “Lohengrin” Vorspiel to the 
nun, who had never heard such music before. She asked the 
nun for herimpressions, and the nun gave a picture of moun- 
tains before dawn, exactly what she saw and felt while the 
music was being played. Mr. Moore was aroused. “Why, 
you have hit upon the only good thing in the entire novel. 
That zs good, and it may have been what Wagner himself 
had in mind while composing that passage.” I then turned 
the conversation to his recent book “Avowals,” and told 
him I thought the best thing in it was the criticism of Rud- 
yard Kipling. “Look here, how is it that you pick out the 
best pages in every one of my books? The remarks on Kip- 
ling are certainly the best I wrote in that volume.” Perhaps 
it was a good time to stop; anyhow I then made no further 
selections. 

In the room where we sat there were some admirable oil 
paintings, including some excellent likenesses of himself, 
and on the table were some French translations of 1his 
works, and, as might be expected, a copy of “Mademoiselle 
de Maupin.” I looked around for the cat, because George 
Moore is a cat lover, and once wrote a famous description 
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of a remarkable cat, and of its quiet dignity in the hour of 
death. The absence of his contemporary cat was explained 
by the presence of a canary which someone had recently 
given him, and now the cat is banished to the kitchen. 
“This is a very stupid cat,” said he, “and you would not 
care to make his acquaintance. But I ‘had a cat who used to 
spring from the floor to my shoulder, and often when I was 
writing he would leap on the desk and take the pen from 
my fingers, urging me to stop work and play with him. Cats 
wish to be entertained as much as dogs.” I reminded him 
of the passage in Montaigne, where it is suggested that the 
cat is perhaps as much amused by us as we are by the cat. 
“\h, Montaigne is an inexplicable writer. I cannot under- 
stand him at all. I can make nothing of him.” 

During another interview, Mr. Moore read aloud to me 
ashort story that he had recently composed, and which will 
soon be published. It is surely one of his best, and he read 


it extremely well. When he finished he said, “Turgenev 


would take off his hat to this.”” The conversations in the 
story harmonized perfectly with the descriptions of nature. 
I told him it was like a solo violin accompanied by the or- 
chestra. “But that is exactly the effect I wished to produce. 
You are a musician.” ‘No, I am not a musician, but I love 
music, and have cultivated the art of listening.”” While he 
was reading, the canary began singing, furnishing an ex- 
quisite o64ligato. The pale September sunlight filtered into 
the room, no sound from the windless street was heard, and 
the memory of George Moore in his armchair reading 
aloud beautiful English prose, while the canary was sing- 
ing, will abide with me. 

On another occasion, I asked him about his early life. 
The early years in Paris nearly made a Frenchman out of 
him. “Had I stayed in Paris another year I should have be- 
come quite French, and should have written all my books 
in French, which would have been a pity, because one can- 
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not write satisfactorily in any language but one’s own.” H: 
by no means shares the general admiration for Conrad’ 
style. ““The man could not write good English to save hjs 
life. He did not know good English, and those who praise 
him do not know what they are talking about.” I made 
some reservations here, but did not care to start a contro- 
versy, because I wanted him to go on talking about his early 
years. . 

“T left France for England with only one purpose, to 
write the aesthetic novel. The artistic novel in Victorian 
days did not exist in England. Thackeray, Dickens, and 
George Eliot wrote novels about various classes of people, 
but they were all afflicted with a conscience, they had a 
moral bias, which is fatal to art. Nearly all Englishmen are 
cursed with a conscience—it is a bad thing to have. In the 
ordinary sense of those words, I have no religion and no 
morality. The Victorians never wrote exclusively from the 
standpoint of pure art, to tell the truth about men ani 
women as they really are, with no regard to conventions. | 
did this. I founded the artistic novel in England, and after 
a long struggle, won my battle. It has been my whole life’s 
work. When I published ‘A Mummer’s Wife,’ I accom- 
plished something original and new. ‘Esther Waters’ had 
an immense success, but it is far from being my best book.” 
I asked him about his earlier attempts, “Mike Fletcher” 
for example. “Oh, that is no good at all. I was trying my- 
self out, taking the first steps. In later years I accomplished 
what I was aiming at in “The Lake,’ but you have not seen 
the genuine version of “The Lake’ any more than you have 
seen the correct edition of ‘Memoirs of My Dead Life.’” 
I told him I was sure I had, because nothing could possibly 
have been omitted from the copies I read. 

I reminded him of one of his novels which seems to have 
escaped public attention—“Spring Days.” I was impressed 
by his description there of the greenery of early spring, 
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GEORGE MOORE 563 
which he called a “shrill” green. “Ah, but you know that 


» early green is really not green at all. It is yellow.” That is 
' what I have always thought and never dared to say, think- 


ing it must be some form of color-blindness. But if George 


’ Moore, he who thinks an accurate sense of color is more 
» important than a sense of right and wrong, can say it— 


Alas, the conversation turned on Thomas Hardy. Mr. 


' Moore is a great critic, but like all great critics, he has his 
' perversities. His contempt for the novels of Hardy is al- 


most an obsession. “‘Hardy could not write English. “Tess? 
isa ridiculous book,” and he began to point out what he re- 


_ garded as absurdities, Angel Clare carrying Tess, a heavy 
' woman, and so on. I asked him how he accounted for the 


almost unanimous praise of critics. “Oh, they were personal 
friends of Hardy.”” Now I regard Hardy as one of the 
greatest writers of modern times, a great artist and a great 
man. I ventured to say something about the artistic struc- 
ture of his books, but he would not listen. It was impossible 
to discuss this question. I cannot make out why he is so 
strenuous about it, unless he feels that public opinion is so 
mistaken about Hardy that it is his duty to take the opposite 
view. 

There is, I think, no reason why a sharp difference of 
opinion should interfere with friendship or with mutual re- 
spect. But Mr. Moore’s attacks on Hardy, inopportune as 
they were, have doubtless cost him the friendship and es- 
teem of some of his contemporaries. And this is only one of 
many controversies in which he has been engaged all his 
life. No writer has taken less pains to preserve the affection 
of his friends. I wondered at this, and I asked him if the 
things he said so publicly of prominent persons never caused 
him any worry in the watches of the night. I could not see 
how he could involve himself in so many quarrels and in- 
discretions and preserve his peace of mind. “Is it because 
you are an Irishman?” “Irish?” he replied, “Irish? I am 
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no more Irish than you are. My people have been in Ireland 
only three hundred years. That does not make me an Irish. 
man.” Yet I ventured to remark that just for his own cop. 
tentment and tranquillity he might find it better not to in. 
volve himself in so many controversies. “It does not w orry 
me in the least. I say exactly what I think. The only thing 
that worries me is when I have not written well.” 

If I could not applaud his discretion or his amenity, | 
could not help admiring his courage. Here he is, alone i in 
the world, an old man, with a terrible operation facing him, 
without a grain of religion, but apparently also without 
grain of remorse. His Credo, like that of Dudebat in “The 
Doctor’s Dilemma,” is Art with a capital A. This is the 
only thing he has ever believed in, and old age, solitude, 
and illness have changed his mind not one iota. 

On another occasion, we talked of American literature, 
and I rejoiced greatly when he said that Nathaniel Hav- 
thorne was by all odds the foremost of American writers. 
He especially admired the first half of “The House of the 
Seven Gables.” He dwelt on the incidents of this story with 
the keenest admiration. “Hawthorne was an artist of the 
first rank. I have never read ‘The Scarlet Letter’ because | 
know I should find it too painful. I should not be able to 
endure it.” He is undoubtedly right in his surmise. “The 
Scarlet Letter” is Hawthorne’s masterpiece, but the tragedy 
is founded on a conception of sin so alien to the pagan mind 
of George Moore that it would not only be distressing, it 
would be incomprehensible. 

He went on to speak of some of his visitors. “One day 
an American novelist called on me. His name is Drooser, 
Dowzer, what is it?” I suggested that his visitor was Theo- 
dore Dreiser. “That’s the man. And a good fellow he 's 
We had an interesting talk. I never have read anything by 
him, but I enjoyed talking with him. We have the same 
American publisher, Horace Liveright. Dreiser gave me 
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a really wonderful description of Liveright, as he appears 


| inthe morning, afternoon, and night, and he did it so viv- 


idly that I felt Liveright was present in the room, or rather 
that I was present in Liveright’s room.” 

We talked of Victor Hugo, whom he does not admire. 
“Hugo had great facility in writing platitudes.” I asked 
him wonderingly if he did not admire Hugo as a lyrical 
poet. I called attention to the songs in “Les Burgraves.” 
Mr. Moore is deeply interested in the art of translation, as 
he is in every fine art, or in anything relating to excellence 
in composition. I thought Rossetti had made wonderful 
verse-translations of the songs in “Les Burgraves,” and as 
Mr. Moore did not remember them, I recited them. He 
was excited. “They are splendid! recite them again.” 

Those who imagine that conversation is a lost art would 
think differently if they had the opportunity to talk with 
George Moore. Though everything he says is worth listen- 
ing to, he does not deliver himself of solemn pronounce- 
ments, declamation, or long monologues. He treats his visi- 
tor with natural and unaffected courtesy, and makes him 
feel that he is sharing in the conversation on a plane of 
equality, which is the secret of the art of conversation as 
distinguished from the art of oratory. 











THE WOMAN OF THE DUNES 
By HENRY BELLAMANN 


HE sand dunes stood between her and the sea 
A hundred steps away. Her little house 
Lay close beneath the vines and tamarisk. 
All day she sat upon the step and looked 
Across the supine marshes to a line 
Of woeful pines that closed her constant world. 
The river and the planted fields beyond 
Were there, she knew; she had not travelled there 
In half a dozen years. All night she heard 
The thunder crumpling on the weaving sand, 
The wide and level winds pass overhead.— 
“The steps up to the dune are steep and long: 
I have not seen the sea this year, nor last.” 


A hundred steps and one looked out toward Spain: 
The purple road to Cintra lay that way. 

The ceaseless legions of the sea went by, 

Wild white and plumed, or silver-blue and green. 
The moon rose out of Araby at night, 

The tides came in and tides went out again 


And strewed their murmuring hints of deep-sea worlds. 


Sometimes the hurricanes whipped parakeets 
To shelter in the tamarisks and vines. 

One day a whale passed like a man-of-war, 
And sharks cut slices in the ice-blue waves. 


She sat upon the step. The marshes gray 
And lavender spread their monotony 

Before her changeless day by changeless day. 
The steps up to the dune were long and steep: 
She had not seen the sea this year, nor last. 
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OLD MAN JONES 
By LOUIS A. DEBORD 


IS breakfast finished, Old Man Jones filled and 
lighted a pipe of choice Italian briar, folded the 
newspaper which had rested on the oilcloth be- 
fore him, and, taking his hat, went out of the 
kitchen door for “fa breath of air” and an habitual morn- 
ing inspection of the premises. He noted a pair of wood 
thrushes hopping a little ahead of him under the grape 
arbor; a robin extracting an earthworm from the soft 
ground of the garden. He reflected that hot weather was 


_ just beyond the horizon, and that his grapes were coming 
' on splendidly. He noted, also, that the black walnut tree 
- he had set out near the grape arbor was higher and had a 
' wider spread of branches than he had expected. Funny. 


. . . It was a mere sprig when he set it out, and he had 
thought of it as a sprig. He decided to cut it down. It was 
shading the grapes, and would take moisture from them. 
It would ruin them if he allowed it to stay there. He ex- 
amined the two cherry trees, the two peach trees, and the 
one apple tree. The cherries were already ripe, and the 
birds were getting a good many of them. He would pick 
the rest, pick them as soon as he could. He thought he 
would pick most of them the next day, since it would be 
Sunday, and a few each evening next week. The peaches 
were coming on well, and the one apple tree was full of 
small green fruit. It was going to be a good year for fruit. 

Back on the sidewalk, he noticed that his shoes and the 
cuffs of his trousers were streaked with water. There had 
been a light rain in the early morning, and the grass was 
wet. He hadn’t realized it was so high. It needed cutting 
worse than he had thought. Martha had told him it needed 
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cutting, and reminded him that her health would not per. 
mit her to do it. Of course, he hadn’t expected her to do it 
He had always cut the grass himself, and taken pride in his 
workmanship. But he hadn’t realized it was so high. He 
remembered noting it a few days ago, and estimating that 
he could let it go a week, if necessary, without being 
ashamed of it. No! It must have been all of a week since 
he had paid any particular attention to it. Grass grew s 
fast. But he would do it at once. He would begin to-night, 
and cut the grass in the back yard, weed the garden. There 
would be two hours or more of daylight after he got home. 

Inside the kitchen, Martha looked at his wet shoes and 
trousers and reminded him that he must cut the grass. He 
said: “Yes. I must.”? And added that he hadn’t realized it 
was so high. Grass grew so fast. He brushed his teeth vig- 
orously. It was part of his morning ritual to pick his teeth, 
smoke his pipe, and then brush his teeth thoroughly. The 
last step taken, he kissed his wife perfunctorily, and set out 
on his way to the office. Halfway down the block, he en- 
countered a neighbor. The neighbor said: “Good morn- 
ing.” The Old Man said “Good morning” to him. The 
neighbor remarked they were having wonderful weather, 
and the Old Man agreed. In a discussion of the weather, he 
could speak historically and with authority. “I don’t know 
when we’ve had as fine a spring as this,” he said. “It puts 
me in mind of the spring I came to Benton thirty-three 
years ago.” He went on to contrast the Benton of that day 
with the Benton of this. The post office was a two-story 
brick building at Fifth and Main. The Carson House, now 
a fourth-rate hostelry, but in its day the centre of social 
and commercial activity, hadn’t yet been built. The Ninth 
Street cable line hadn’t been thought of. Cattlemen and 
cowboys assembled on street corners, or rode hell-bent 
through the business district. 

The neighbor, a younger man, listened with an amuse’ 
smile. He was interested in this sortie into local history, but 
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OLD MAN JONES 569 


not so much interested as he would have been had he not 
witnessed it before. He wondered how many times he had 
heard the Old Man record the location of the post office 
when he came to Benton, how many times he had heard 
him say the Carson House hadn’t been built or the Ninth 
Street cable thought of, how many times he had heard him 
dilate on the presence of cattlemen and cowboys. He dis- 
missed his speculation with the verdict that Old Man Jones 
was a Quaint Old Fossil. 

Fate favored the Old Man, rather than his neighbor, 
and when the street car came, they found seats together. As 
they sat down, the Old Man remarked that he saw where 
Sidney Wyatt was dead. The neighbor, to whom Sidney 
Wyatt was little more than a name, said: “Is that so?” The 
Old Man said it was, and added that the “Chronicle” had 
nearly two columns about him. “He was the dean of the 
Bar Association,” he said, ‘and one of the best lawyers in 
Missouri—or in all this middle country, for that matter. 
When I came here, he and his brother, Frank Wyatt, had 
offices on lower Main Street—upstairs over a hardware 
store. They were attorneys for the ‘Chronicle’ in the early 
days, when Mr. Carson owned it and for a time after Mr. 
Harrison bought it. Later, Sidney went to Congress. He 
was in Congress four or five terms. My cousin, Dr. Ben- 
jamin Watson, used to say that he had no better friend in 
the world than Sidney Wyatt. My brother Fred and I used 
to go to hear him whenever he spoke in Benton or anywhere 
in the county. Once we drove all the way to Richmond to 
hear him speak for the state ticket. Ray County was off the 
reservation that year, and the crowd heckled him terribly 
to begin with. But he stood up and talked to them, and, 
after a little while, he made them listen to him.” 

The younger man said: “Yes. Yes. Yes. He did! Well! 
Yes. He did!” The Old Man said he did, and added that 
when Dr. Watson died Sidney Wyatt sent one of the most 
elaborate floral offerings he had ever seen on a casket. He 
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said Benton should be grieved at the loss of Sidney Wyatt, 
He had got the new post office for the town when he wa 
in Congress, and, up until ten or fifteen years ago, he had 
taken an active part in all civic activities. He had helped to 
adjust a serious, factional fight in the old Commercial Club, 
It was no mere squabble, but a grave and ill-considered 
disagreement, which threatened the future of the city at 
time when business was beginning to move out of the North 
End and the West Bottoms and to push South. But for him 
its expansion might have been delayed, perhaps its destiny 
altered. He thought the officials at the city hall and the 
court house, and the civic and commercial bodies, ought to 
join in honoring the memory of Sidney Wyatt. They ought 
to show that Benton appreciated such citizens. His neigh- 
bor said: “Yes.” 

At the transfer point, a crowd in the street car necessi- 
tated their standing for a time, and there was little oppor- 
tunity to talk. Later, they found seats separately. The Old 
Man did not know his seat-mate, and since the latter did 
not evince a desire to converse, he said nothing to him. He 
continued to think of Sidney Wyatt, and the need of honor- 
ing his memory. He was so engaged when the car brought 
him to his corner, and he started up the hill to the “Chroni- 
cle” office; his ageing face set as firm as any banker’s, his 
little, fat belly preceding him pompously. For thirty-odd 
years he had been connected with the “Chronicle.” He had 
come into the circulation department as a clerk in the days 
when Mr. Carson, its founder, still owned the paper. He 
had seen Mr. Carson die, and Mr. Harrison buy the paper 
at a public sale. Years later, when it had lost most of its 
circulation and was said to appeal only to the decrepit ladies 
and gentlemen of wealth and local traditions, it had been 
sold to Mr. Andrews, the present owner, who also bought 
the “Telegram,” the second afternoon paper, and pub- 
lished both in the morning and in the afternoon. A pathetic 
smile passed over his face. He had heard the reporters in 
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the city room speak of knowing the town. What did they 
know of the town? To them it was a city of great office 
buildings, manufacturing plants, and department stores on 


~ Petticoat Lane; of parks and boulevards, corrupt politics, 


 bootleggers, and bandits with guns. They knew nothing 


of its past. And Benton’s glory, it seemed to him, lay in the 


past. He had been a witness to its creation. . . . 

The day passed quickly. At four o’clock the buzzer on 
the Old Man’s desk sounded, and he rose to go to the pri- 
vate office of Mr. Taylor, the circulation manager, at one 
end of the big room which housed the department. He car- 
ried with him a sheaf of office records. The agent at Co- 
lumbia was not pushing the papers as he should, and he in- 


E tended to speak to Mr. Taylor about finding another. He 


felt sure of his facts. He had watched the situation for a 
long time, and was convinced the papers should have more 


circulation than they had yet shown in the home of the 


state university. 


Mr. Taylor was smiling and courteous, but he came 
straight to the point. 

“Mr. Jones,” he said, “you have been on the ‘Chronicle’ 
thirty-three years. Haven’t you? ” 

He had turned his chair so as to remove his feet from 
under the desk, thrown one leg over the other, and, be- 
tween puffs at his cigarette, flicked the ashes into a tray. 

“Thirty-three years,” said the Old Man. “I came here 
in the spring of —” He stopped to think whether it was 
the spring of ?93 or 94. 

“How would you like to retire?” 

“Retire?” repeated the Old Man. “I hadn’t thought of 
it.” 

“Well, we’ve talked it over, and we believe you are en- 
titled to retire with full pay. Of course, we shall not make 
ita rule that employees shall be retired after a given period 
of service or at a given wage. But, in your case, we think it 
isno more than just that you be retired with full pay. This 
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is Saturday. After to-day you’ll have nothing to do bu 
spade the garden and go to the ball game. We’ll mail your 
check to you if you don’t want to come after it. I meant to 
tell you before, but I’ve been so busy the last week I didn’t 
get to it.” 

This last statement was not the truth, but the Old Man 
was too nearly wrecked to realize it. Probably he would not 
have cared if he had. It was an awkward moment. He sat 
there, and stared at the floor. 

The ringing of the telephone shocked his mind into ac- 
tivity. Dimly he heard Mr. Taylor saying “Yes, John”— 
John was the publisher and the owner’s son—and telling 
him he would be over in a few minutes. But he scarcely 
realized what he heard. Sacked, fired, kicked out. No! Not 
fired, but almost the same as fired. Retired, after thirty- 
three years; retired with full pay, but re¢sred. 

Mr. Taylor was smiling to him. 

“I’ve got to go and see John Andrews,” he said. The 
younger man preferred to be called John by the executives 
and the higher ranking employees, but Mr. Taylor did not 
refer to him as John before the members of his department. 
“Ts that satisfactory?” 

“Quite satisfactory!” said the Old Man. “Quite satis- 
factory! I don’t know of any retirement plan that could be 
more so.” 

“Well, I envy you your lack of grief,” said ‘Taylor. 
“Nothing to do but spade the garden, and go to the bull 
game.” 

The Old Man got to his feet and hobbled back to his 
desk, his little, fat belly making a ridiculous escort for the 
rest of him. His feet were as lead, and the fingers that had 
thumbed the cards of his files so nimbly all day refused to 
do his bidding. Sacked, fired, kicked out. 

When five o’clock came, he removed the old coat he 
wore to save his good one, put on the good coat and his hat, 
and left as usual. Taylor had refrained from telling the 
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other employees. Perhaps he was too busy to think of it. 
Anyway, he was grateful. 

As he walked toward the car line, it occurred to him 
that he did not want to go home as yet. He had told Martha 
he would cut the grass, and he did not want to cut grass to- 
night. He decided to go into Tony’s confectionery, and buy 
a Coca-Cola. He believed a Coca-Cola might do him good. 

As Tony was drawing the Coca-Cola, he asked how he 
was. It was a mere formality, but the Old Man told him 
about his dismissal. “I’m not so good, Tony,” he said. “I’ve 
been sacked, fired. I mean—not exactly fired, but retired. 
Tony, why do you suppose they let me go?” 

“T don’t know,” said Tony. “Maybe they thought you 
needed a rest. Let’s see—you’ve been there—you’ve been 
there more than thirty years, haven’t you, Mr. Jones?” 

“Thirty-three years in April,” said the Old Man. “But 
I don’t need a rest! I’ve been sacked, kicked out. Kicked 
out with full pay, but &zcked out!” 

“Well, getting kicked out with full pay ain’t so bad,” 
said Tony. “I wouldn’t worry if I got kicked out with full 
pay.” 

“No, it isn’t so bad. But why did they let me go without 
saying anything to me about it? I was on the ‘Chronicle’ 
when Mr. Carson was working day and night to make it go. 
I was on it under Mr. Harrison. I was on it when Mr. 
Andrews was struggling to build his bank; when it was a 
little two-story building at Fifth and Main, across the street 
from the post office, and before John Andrews was born! 
Why didn’t they ask me about it?” 

He asked questions, and asked them over again. Why did 
Tony suppose they let him go? Had anyone ever handled 
the down-state circulation better than he had? Had Tony 
ever heard anyone say that someone had? Why didn’t they 
ask him about it? 

Tony was unable to shed any light on the subject, and 
when John Donoghue, the foreman of the night compos- 
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ing room, came in, the Old Man led him to a table and re. 
peated the story. Then, because the room was full of print. 
ers and pressmen, he lowered his voice to a hoarse whisper, 
“John, why do you suppose they let me go?” But John, 
like Tony, could not answer; and, after sitting there a long 
time and drinking many Coca-Colas, the Old Man went 
out and caught a street car home. 

“T thought you were going to cut the grass,” Martha 
said, pleasantly enough, and he answered that he had been 
detained at the office. 

He ate the evening meal in silence save for an occasional 
reply to a question or comment from Martha. He did not 
want to tell her then. She was the last person in the world 
he wanted to tell at all. And it was nine o’clock, by the 
great cuckoo clock on the sideboard, before he told her, 
When he had finished, he said: “Martha, why do you sup- 
pose they let me go?” 

And Martha, who had urged him in his younger days to 
leave the paper and set up a small business of some kind, 
said she supposed they looked on his retirement as a recog- 
nition of long and faithful service. She supposed they 
thought he had earned it. 

He did not cut the grass on Sunday morning, and he did 
not cut it Sunday afternoon. Neither did he pick cherries. 
Instead, he sat in his shirt sleeves all morning, and in the aft- 
ernoon went down to the “Chronicle-Telegram” to watch 
the scoreboard and to drop into Tony’s now and then fora 
Coca-Cola. In Tony’s he encountered, from time to time, 
some “Chronicle” reporters and employees of other depart- 
ments; and, when he thought one of these might be able to 
shed some light on the reasons for his dismissal, he asked: 
“Why do you suppose they let me go?” But no one could 
answer. 

He arose at the usual hour on Monday, and, as soon 4: 
breakfast was over, took a step-ladder and went to work in 
one of the cherry trees. He worked steadily until noon, an¢, 
after a light lunch, returned to his labor. But he found tt 
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more fatiguing than formerly. His arms and his back 
ached. Also, the thought entered his mind that he had not 
yet received an answer to his question. Why had they let 
him go? 

He walked around the house, and sat down in the porch 
swing. But he could find peace neither of body nor of mind, 
and he went inside and told Martha he thought he would 
go for a walk. When Martha said she thought he ought 


not to go walking in the hot sun, he replied petulantly that 


he had been “picking cherries in it,” and immediately re- 
cretted his display of temper. He told her he was going to 
get a Coca-Cola at the drug store on Woodland Avenue, 
and asked if she would like one, also. She said she would 
rather have some ice cream, or some lemons with which to 
make lemonade, and he left resolving to walk around a 
little, and then get both the ice cream and the lemons and 


bring them home to her. He thought he would enjoy some 
' lemonade himself, maybe some ice cream. But he had gone 
_ only as far as the car line before he realized he was too 


fatigued to walk, and he decided to take a street car and 
ride around town for a while. It had been a long time since 
he had ridden aimlessly about in a street car, and he be- 
lieved the ride would refresh him. 

Habit and the thing that was on his mind arranged that 
his ride should take him to Tony’s. He hadn’t intended to 
go to Tony’s. But the car he took at the transfer point was 
full of women bound for Petticoat Lane to shop. He had 
no one with whom to talk, and so occupied himself with 
looking out the window. His mind wandered. He lost all 
sense of location, and noted suddenly that the car was ap- 
proaching the corner nearest the “Chronicle” office. He 
pressed the buzzer, and got up quickly, remembering a mo- 
ment too late that he had no business at the “Chronicle.” He 
started to sit down again, and had a sense of women point- 
ing to him and crying ‘Fool! ” So he bobbed up, and walked 
as quickly as he could to the exit. 

Tony’s was deserted, save for the proprietor and the 
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young Italian who helped him, and they were busy clean. 
ing and polishing the fountain and sweeping the floor. The 
Old Man had drunk his Coca-Cola nearly down before he 
found the nerve to say: “Tony, have you heard anything 
about that matter? That matter I asked you about?” 

Tony looked at him absently a moment, and the (|i 
Man believed he was about to offer an explanation. Then 
he replied, quite suddenly: “Oh, no! No, I haven’t, Mr, 
Jones.” “Well,” said the Old Man, “Id just like to know 
why they let me go.” 

He lingered on until after four o’clock, making inquir- 
ies of reporters, copy-readers, editorial writers, advertising 
solicitors and printers, and drinking many Coca-Colas. At 
first he asked only the men he had known for many years, 
but as the afternoon wore on he asked those he had known 
only a few years, and by four o’clock he had questioned 
several he had known but a year or less. At four-fifteen the 
thought occurred to him that all the daylight workers 
would soon be coming out, and he would not want to be 
seen by all the employees of the circulation department. He 
was ashamed of his dismissal; ashamed as well as outraged. 

He had no sooner admitted this than he felt ashamed of 
doing so. He had done nothing to warrant dismissal. But it 
pleased him to remember that he would find it easier to ob- 
tain a seat on the street car now than later; and he substi- 
tuted this, a virile reason, for his retreating sense of shame. 

It was five-twenty when he walked up the cracked and 
bulging cement walk to the front porch, and into the house. 
He had forgotten the ice cream and the lemons, and was 
reminded of them only when Martha said: “Henry, where 
on earth have you been? I thought you were going to get2 
Coca-Cola, and to bring me some ice cream or some lem 
ons.” “Oh, pshaw!” he said. “I was hot and tired, and took 
a street car ride. I forgot all about the ice cream—and the 
lemons.” “Well, never mind!” said Martha. But he turned 
and walked out of the house, and he kept on going when 
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Martha called after him: “Henry, sit down and rest your- 
self! I can get along without them.” 

That evening, after he had read the “Telegram” thor- 
oughly, he tossed the paper on to the couch and said: 
“Martha, I would like to know why they let me go.”” And 
Martha, choosing her words carefully, repeated the sense 


~ of what she had told him on Saturday night. She explained 


that she believed the management was looking at the mat- 
ter from a different “viewpoint,” and said she thought it 
regarded his retirement as a reward for his thirty-three 


’ years of service. 


“Reward, Hell!” said the Old Man. And went out and 


" sat on the porch. 


Every day that week he went to Tony’s, and every day 


_ the next week save one. The one day, which was Tuesday, 
_ he remained at home, and endured the tortures which come 


to one in confinement or to one who lives under some tre- 


_ mendous strain. His wrists had the feeling of nerves drawn 
- tight, and his legs ached as from a poison. He fretted con- 


tinually, and complained that the garden would be better 
fora good rain; that the walls of the dining-room needed 
cleaning; that something ought to be done about the 
cracked and bulging cement of the front walk. A thunder 
shower came in the evening, and he felt better. But on 
Wednesday and Thursday and Friday he went to Tony’s, 
and he was there on Saturday afternoon when Martha, half 
divining the significance of what had happened, but afraid 
to hope, telephoned and said Mr. Taylor had called him a 
few minutes before. Pride caused the Old Man to use the 
telephone, also; and he walked with dignity up the hill to 
the “Chronicle” office, wondering what had gone wrong, 
what assistance the “Chronicle” might ask of him. How 
was he to know? 

Mr. Taylor was smiling and direct as ever. 

“Say,” he said, “are you enjoying your retirement 

There were no preliminaries, and the Old Man was 
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taken completely by surprise. He did not know how to re. 
ply. He did not want to give offense. But before he knew 
whether he was giving offense or not he was answering, 

“Well, no,” he said. “I suppose I'll get used to it. I sup. 
pose it will take time. But I can’t say that I have enjoyed jt 
so far.” 

He was very badly confused. But Mr. Taylor knew how 
to handle men. 

“Well, we have a job here that requires more tact, more 
diplomacy, than what you’ve been doing. It requires more 
diplomacy than anyone around here has. The man who 
takes it must know how to meet people, and you can do 
that. We’re going to put in an information desk—on the 
first floor, at the foot of the stairway. Why we’ve never had 
one I don’t know. It may be fair to assume that everyone 
knows the editorial rooms are upstairs. But it’s neither fair 
nor reasonable to assume that people will be able to find 
their way around these halls to every other department 
without assistance. The man who takes that desk must do 
more than direct callers to the various offices. He must 
make a good appearance, talk well, and know how to sepa- 
rate the sheep from the goats. Sometimes, in the case of 1 
man or woman of importance, it may be necessary to come 
upstairs with the visitor. We want a man who can fill that 
job completely, and I thought maybe, if you had not ad- 
justed yourself to a life of leisure, you might be willing to 
come back and take it. I don’t know whether I would want 
to quit work or not. I sometimes think so, but I don't 
know.” 

He stopped suddenly. His face was flushed. For once in 
his life he was ill at ease. His desire to make the Old Man 
feel that he was wanted had carried him on for sentence 
after sentence. Now, his appeal poured out, he knew how 
weak it sounded. 

The Old Man was singularly calm. He was thinking 0! 
the information men he had met here and there over a pe- 
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) siod of thirty-three years. Information men at the gas of- 
> fice, information men at the light company, information 
> inenat the city hall. He hadn’t thought much of them. Old 
Fossils. Old Fogies. The terms came dancing back into his 


mind, and momentarily stung him. Still, it ought to be pos- 


” sible for an information man to do more than direct visitors 
- about the building. It ought to be possible to exercise some 
" tact and diplomacy, some discretion, as Taylor had said. 
Fora moment he was silent. 


“T’]] take it,” he said. “I see what you mean, and I think 


 Ican handle it the way you want it done.” 


So, on Monday morning, he came back to the “Chroni- 


' cle-Telegram.” He had a bright new desk, with a highly 
| polished sign, which said INFORMATION, attached to 
' the front; and on top, also highly polished, a triangular 
' piece of wood with the words Mr. Jones done neatly in 


gold and black. ‘There were a telephone and a pad of blot- 


" ting paper, an ink well and a pen. And, when the principal 


shift of reporters came on at eight o’clock, they found him 
conversing with the first visitor of the day. He was a man 
of sixty at least. His face was wrinkled, his back bent, his 
spectacles had metal rims, and his umbrella bespoke long 
and faithful service. There was the look of the mummy 
about him, and there was a little of the look of the mummy 
in the face of Old Man Jones as he sat there in the sun- 
light. But, in his eye, there was a new fire. 

“When I came to Benton thirty-three years ago,” he 
was saying, “it was little more than a frontier town. The 
post office was a two-story brick building at Fifth and 
Main. The Carson House hadn’t yet been built. The Ninth 
Street cable hadn’t been thought of. And cattlemen and 
cowboys were as common on street corners as cake-eaters in 
sailor pants are today . . .” 
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Two lights in our literature, some distance apart, have been 
quenched. Both until the end shone dubiously. Visitors at May 
Gate had long brought away their impressions of Hardy, a small- 
ish man, they said, shy and reticent, whose blue-grey eyes were 
fixed upon the tragic aspects of life. Similarly, the friends of 
Conrad had written of the master-mariner in his laughter, anger, 
and glooms; and by one of them he had been persuaded to relate 
the story of his adventures on land and sea, in “A Personal Rec 
ord,” which left untold more than it told. Despite all reports of 
them, Hardy and Conrad, for the world at large, were still men 
of mystery until their death. Interpreted by their novels, both 
have been strangely classed, without much discrimination, as pessi- 
mists; and their pessimism has been derived from books which 
neither of them had ever read. The reader who now lets his mind 
run from their works to the facts of their lives and their opinions, 
will have to discard or greatly modify his previous views. It is not 
too much to say that the next generation will have a new Hardy 
and a new Conrad. 

It was because of “the many erroneous and grotesque state- 
ments” in print about him that Hardy permitted his wife to set 
down “the facts of his career” for publication after his death 
should such a course seem advisable. For her purpose she had # 
hand many precious documents, comprising letters, diaries, memo- 
randa left by his first wife, and reminiscences which Hardy was 
induced to put into writing, supplemented by Mrs. Hardy’s own 
notes on conversations with him concerning his early experiences 
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) Her book covers the period from his birth in a lonely Dorset 
B farmhouse between moor and woodland, when the surgeon cast 
him aside as a dead child, down to the time when he came into 
fyll fame as novelist on the appearance of “Tess of the D’Urber- 

villes.’ With that event Hardy regarded his youth, of longer 
duration than is the fortune of most men, as coming definitely to 
a close. Of these fifty years Mrs. Hardy gives, as her husband de- 
sired, a chronicle history, passing no personal judgment on his 
conduct or on his books, and nowhere relaxing into a sentimental 
mood, though the reader feels that behind the story lie lasting 
admiration and affection. The book is a model of good taste. 

One may here see Hardy in many aspects as artist and man. 
With a little effort of the reader’s imagination the portrait be- 
comes nearly complete. We see him as a boy studying Latin and 


' Greek, and later several modern languages, playing the violin all 
night at barn dances, reading widely in his own literature, writing 


verses, sketching and painting in water-color, learning architec- 


' ture and practising his profession in the restoration of churches, 


and afterwards drifting into the novel. In Hardy’s own words we 
have the circumstances in which many of his poems and novels 
were written, the hints or observations that led to their composi- 
tion, his methods of procedure when undertaking a novel, and 
his opinions on a great variety of men and things. He particularly 
loved anecdotes, of which he recorded many, from some of which 
he gained a point of view for a character, an incident, or a scene. 
He tells, for instance, the story he had heard of a certain Jack, 
“who spent all the money he had—a sixpence—at the Oak Inn, 
took his sixpence out of the till when the landlady’s back was 


| turned, and spent it over again, and again spent it, till he had had 


a real skinful.” Jack, it is added, “was too honest to take any 
money but his own.” The liar who told Hardy this story sug- 
gested some traits of “the Tranter” in “Under the Greenwood 
Tree.” Not since Fielding has any novelist so finely commented 
upon his own philosophy and his art. 

The book disposes of several “vulgar errors,” two of which are 
outstanding. The notion prevails, perhaps because of his retire- 
ment to Max Gate in his old age, that Hardy was a recluse. A man 
who would do the best work in literature of which he is capable, 
must live for long periods by himself, free from the intrusion of 
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friends and outside interests. Hardy loved to retire and writ 
among the scenes and people that inspired him. But he was neve; 
a recluse. During intermissions from novel-writing, he was alway 
going up to London or travelling on the Continent. His acquaint. 
ance among men of letters and politicians was large. If he mac: 
no speeches at dinners in the American style, he talked, observed, 
and had a way of drawing men and women out in conversation, 
What they said and what he thought of the people whom he me: 
he afterwards recorded in his note-books. He knew London 3J- 
most as well as his own Wessex. 

Equally mistaken is the idea that Hardy renounced fiction be- 
cause of the severe criticism levelled at “Jude the Obscure.” It 
would be more accurate to say that the hostile reception of thi 
novel gave him a good opportunity, such as he had been looking p 
for, to concentrate on verse. Of a lively mind, he was slow in 
finding the profession which thoroughly satisfied him. He had 
not yone far in architecture before he thought of giving it up, and 
matriculating at Cambridge University with a view to entering 
the priesthood of the Anglican Church. His ambition was no 
higher than to become a country curate. Soon, however, he dis- 
covered that he could write stories, and though he kept up novel- 
writing for a quarter century, he never quite liked the busines. 
Verse was always intruding as his ruling passion. As early as 1875, 
as his memoranda make manifest, the project of a great historico- 
metaphysical drama was beginning to take form; and by 1881, he 
had the general outlines fairly complete in his mind. Through all 
these years he lived for “The Dynasts,” which was to be his mag- 
num opus, whenever the release might come from writing novels 
which had to be adjusted to the hard and fast conventional morals 
of the Victorian era. 

The most illuminating book on Conrad was the occasion of aa 
article on “The Illusions of Joseph Conrad,” which appeared in 
this magazine a year ago. Like Mrs. Hardy, Monsieur G. Jean- 
Aubry has confined himself to the facts of Conrad’s life in so far 
as he could gain them from letters, conversations, and special re- 
searches on the novelist’s boyhood and youth, reserving for future 
publication his own sentiments and opinions. Had it not been for 
the encouragement of Mr. Garnett, Conrad probably would never 
have written those novels recording his experiences on land and 
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sea. In the letters Mr. Garnett has brought together, we have the 
story of Conrad’s difficulties and despondencies over his first nov- 
els until he came out triumphant. The letters to Mr. Curle, some 
of them brief notes and all of them of less impc~tance, show Con- 
rad’s friendship for a younger writer during the last twelve years 
of the novelist’s life. Mr. Curle saw Conrad in his many moods 
and was with him on his last day, which he has described in words 
that will become classical. 

The portraits which Mr. Curle and Mr. Garnett and Mr. Gals- 
worthy (in “Reminiscences of Conrad”) have drawn are essen- 
tially the same. They have left a record of Conrad’s buoyant 
spirit, his irony, his wit, his humor, “often playful, often fiercely 
sardonic.” To Galsworthy “fascination was Conrad’s great char- 
acteristic—the fascination of vivid expressiveness and zest, of his 
deeply affectionate heart and his far-ranging subtle mind.” Dur- 
ing all the years his English friends knew him, Conrad had to 
fight for decent health and excepting the last few, for a roof over 
his head. Before the Congo expedition, which left his health 
broken, there was another Conrad about which the record is scant. 
Of those years on the sea, he remarked to Mr. Garnett that he had 
“not a thought in his head. . . . I was a perfect animal.” The 
shadow that thereafter fell upon his spirit is symbolized by “Heart 
of Darkness.” But his fate he met with true stoicism. 


WILBurR Cross 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY AND PUBLIC OPINION 
AmerIcAN Fore1Gn RELATIONS, 1928, edited by Cuaries P. Howxanp, Yale 
University Press. 

Ir would be difficult to estimate too highly the value of this vol- 
ume, or the indicated value of the annual series of which it is the 
first. To have condensed within 600 pages so much relating to the 
constitutional control, the historical development, the administra- 
tive conduct, and the economic and political bases of our foreign 
policies and relations, and to have brought the intricate material, 
thus gathered, up to date as of January 1, 1928—this is an im- 
mensely useful and admirable achievement. 

Sponsored by the Council on Foreign Relations and peculiarly 
adapted to the use of that growing body of interested students 
who form the local groups of the Foreign Policy Association, this 
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volume is itself part of an organized movement to find an answer 
to one of the most vital of the questions with which it deals, Th: 
question is the degree to which an informed and intelligent publi: 
opinion may influence the foreign policies of the United States jp. 
stead of leaving them to be the prey of personal caprice and party 
prejudice in the Senate. | 

Succeeding volumes must give space to current efforts to revive 
American shipping and their effect upon foreign relations, ¢. 
pecially with Great Britain. There will then be an opportunity to 
repair the error of this volume in dismissing the subject in a brief 
paragraph, which fails to make adequate distinction between gov- 
ernment ownership and operation, and the payment of subsidies 
to private ship-owners. Among the important events since January 
I, 1928, which will thus come within the field of survey, is the 
passage of the Jones-White shipping aid Bill. That Act, especially 
if organized pressure results in further expansion of government 
aid given under it, will presently confront the British, whose coal 
and textile industries have already been prostrated, with a new 
competition for a third normally productive asset of the empire— 
the British merchant marine. If, however, one marvels at the rela- 
tive ease with which the Jones-White Bill was made law—in spite 
of the absence of any such aggressive champion as Theodore 
Roosevelt, who twenty years before had strained the powers of 
the presidential office to force through a ship subsidy Act and 
failed—an answer is found in the widespread American belief 
that British insistence on continued command of the seas was re- 
sponsible for the collapse of the Geneva Conference in 1927. 

The most serious error appears in the otherwise admirable sec- 
tion on the limitation of armaments, prepared by Arthur Bullar¢, 
one of the ablest American students of international relations. “By 
1921,” he writes, “the British had not taken up the challenge 
which our revival of the 1916 program (i.e., construction of the 
sixteen capital ships authorized in that year but postponed) had 
thrown down.” Elsewhere in the same chapter dealing with the 
Washington Conference, one finds this unconsciously wise obset- 
vation: “Inevitably the ‘official records’ of such conferences are 
‘barest bones’; the student who wishes to clothe them with flesi 
must turn to other sources.” 
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If the only fault to be found with the statement that “the 
British had not taken up the challenge,” were the fact that it is 
contradicted by the “barest bones” of the official record of the 
Washington Conference, there would be reason for protest. But 
since to accept that statement would be to miss entirely the situa- 
tion which led, behind the scenes, to one of the determining epi- 
sodes of the Conference, the protest must be more emphatic. 

The British government had “taken up the challenge” by caus- 
ing designs to be prepared, through work extending over many 
months, for four immense capital ships known in naval circles as 
the “super-Hoods” (the British battle-cruiser Hood being then, 
as now, the largest completed war vessel in the world). The origi- 
nal American proposals were based on the assumption that each 
of the four ships would displace 43,000 tons. It became known, 
however, that their actual displacement would be about 49,000 
tons, making them some fourteen per cent larger than the largest 
ship then under construction for the United States or Japan. 

Obviously these ships, on which, although not yet laid down, 
money had been spent, had to be abandoned, unless the whole 
scheme for the reduction of capital fleets, and the limitation of 
individual ships to 35,000 tons, was to be scrapped and the Con- 
ference confessed a failure. When the story is made public in the 
memoirs of some actor in the drama, which may then be quoted in 
a later issue of “American Foreign Relations,” the episode will 
take deservedly high rank in the happiest annals of international 


statesmanship. 
P RicHarD Hooker 


SCHUBERT’S LIFE AND MUSIC 


Franz SCHUBERT, THE Man anp His CircLe, 6y Newman Frower, F. A. 
Stokes Co, 

Franz SCHUBERT AND His Times, dy Karu Konatp, translated by BEatricEe 
Marsuati, A. A. Knopf. 


Excepr that the life of Schubert furnishes a valuable record of 
the workings of a one-track mind endowed with genius in extraor- 
dinary measure, there is no important reason why one should 
read deep into his biography. To make him interesting as a per- 
sonality his friends, and they were many and devoted, must be 
called into any account of him. It is significant that both books 
under review give over as much space to the “Schubertians” as to 
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Schubert himself. And the authors follow the later fortunes of 
these men after Schubert’s death, in the manner of the older Eng. 
lish novelists. Mr. Flower even adds an appendix containing many 
names of men and women associated with Schubert, arranged 
alphabetically. Truly a brave array when one considers that Schu. 
bert was neither clever nor much in the public eye. 

Schubert’s outward life was a round of composition during the 
day and the relaxation of music and drinking parties at night. 4 
trip now and then, never farther from Vienna than Salzburg, ; 
failure or two of an opera, the getting of a few florins from rap:- 
cious publishers of his songs and the quick spending of them, 3 
few years’ experience in school-teaching—that is most of the 
story. Nor are his intellectual and social qualities notable enough 
to draw readers. He was just one thing—a great composer fear- 
fully in earnest, rapid in work. He makes an attractive figure, 
though, as the adored of a group of young poets and musicians 
who used to gather evening after evening to hear his new com- 
positions. Who would not like to have been present at one of the 
“Schubertiades,” as these musicales were called, and heard the 
“Erl-King” fresh from the manuscript? 

The reader of a book about artists of the Romantic period in 
Germany, especially if written by a German, must prepare in ad- 
vance against the gush of sentimentality that these men poured 
over one another in letters and conversation. All this is foreign 
to the modern person, and yet, like other foreign things, inter- 
esting as an exhibit. But Herr Kobald might himself have avoided 
the spatterings of the old Romantic talk and not tormented us 
over and over with such expressions as “the juice of Bacchus” 
(the translator is probably to be blamed for “liquid festiveness”). 

The reading of these books starts certain reflections on the ob- 
stinate refusal of Schubert’s music to give in to the call of ob- 
livion. Some of his intimate friends, for instance, Grillparzer the 
poet and Schwind the painter, have long since faded from all but 
chronologies of art, yet their work was of the same piece as Schu- 
bert’s, and their personalities seemingly more striking. Can it be 
that poems and pictures of the early German Romantic period 
now seem hopelessly ruled out of our affections while mus« 
spiritually akin to them rides winningly over modern prejudice’ 
Here is Herr Kobald’s description of a painting by Schwind: “A 
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cirl [a pretty Austrian girl, of course] who has just risen from 
her bed opens the window and is greeted by the bright morning 
breaking through the blue mists of the shimmering mountain 
peaks. Through a small rift in the shuttered window a golden 
sun-ray stretches across the floor of the plain little room.” Can 
you not see the picture in all its old-time sweetness? But can you 
imagine it in any modern gallery, unless tucked away in some sel- 
dom visited corner? But Schubert’s songs, singing the same type 
of beauty, are not tucked away; they have even been apotheosized 
within the last year in a world-wide centenary celebration. The fact 
is that the old ultra-Romantic pictures and books go terribly dead; 
but music in the same mode, since at its best it is independent 
of special times and occasions and plays into the timeless aspira- 
tions of humanity, is not so easily damaged by such a reaction as 
the present one against Romanticism. After all, at least in music, 
revolutions in taste are instigated only by a handful of expert 
artists. The wide public holds on tight to the musical past. Most 
of us are still Romantics at heart. 

The life of such a man as Schubert is, in its dull way, inspiring, 
and in some ways enviable. It could hardly happen to-day. The 
modern artist is an all-round man. He does well at dinners and 
clubs, sits effectively in an office; he can teach and grade students, 
and make out an income tax; in short, he leads much the same 
scattered life as a business man. A contrast to this, a contrast dis- 
couraging in its implication, is the absolute unity of focus towards 
which Schubert’s energies streamed. His intellectual power was 
only moderate, but the inextinguishable delight and enthusiasm 
with which he did his work, and the total freedom from interfer- 
ence, these go far to explain his success. A composer of the type of 
Brahms needs a mind, and a good one, but the lyricist needs 
mostly sheer inspiration. Inspiration, like lightning, strikes any- 
where, and may hit even a shy, unimportant creature like Franz 
Schubert. Schubert is a kind of agent of divinity, unconscious of 
his great function. 

The translator of the Kobald book, Miss Beatrice Marshall, 
does better with the making over of the many letters of Schubert 
and others than does Mr. Flower. The latter, owing to his desire 
to enliven the correspondence by cutting, makes out a poor case 
tor the writers as literary artists. Schubert was capable of writing 
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an excellent letter. Read for example in Herr Kobald’s volume 
Schubert’s account of his trip into Styria, a letter that shows a fine 
appreciation of natural beauty. It should be pointed out that Mix 
Marshall, able as she is, shows less acquaintance with musical 
terminology than she should. Schubert’s Trio Opus 100 is tagged 
variously with the keys of G sharp major and E major, both being 
wrong. She speaks of “Bach’s Mass in H,” evidently in ignorance 
of the fact that H is the German equivalent of B natural. She errs 
similarly in mentioning the “Mass in B,” for B flat. But these 
blunders are only small imperfections in an otherwise good trans- 
lation. 

Each of these biographies is to be commended for accuracy and 
interest. Mr. Flower brings to his task more diligence in research 
than Herr Kobald, having made use of records not commonly in- 
vestigated. But he has produced a biography somewhat less useful 
to the general reader in that he offers no criticism or description 
of Schubert’s music—and Schubert without his music is nothing. 


Davip STANLEY SMITH 


A TRAGIC HISTORY 
ELIZABETH AND Essex, dy Lytron StracuHey, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
“Ir is probably always disastrous not to be a poet,” remarks 
Strachey. This is a way of saying that in the everyday Eliza- 
bethan world those who could not see around a corner were likely 
to suffer for that disability. It is a disability that Strachey scorns 
the more because he trusts the imagination and distrusts all that 
is not a product of it. High historical imagination his work reveals 
at every point. His imagination is not like that of Maitland, which 
peered into the dark behind Domesday Book and caught glimpses 
of what had never been seen before. Rather does he see what 
others have seen; primarily he sees very human beings interacting 
upon one another, and he brings them so close to us that their 
words, which had hitherto seemed a jumble of queer language, 
take on sense and become brilliantly illuminating. The story ot 
Essex is one that has been told only recently by Professor Chey- 
ney with great accuracy, skill, and sympathy; but Strachey has 
made three times as good a yarn of it, partly indeed by skill in 
handling narrative, but more by a kind of divine seeing into things 
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that not only catches and enthrals the reader but gives him the es- 
sential truth of a decade in the court and times of Elizabeth. 

Of course, it is less accurate in detail. Slips there are, not many 
of them, but Cheyney would not have made them. There are the 
defects that go so easily with imaginative reconstruction of his- 
tory. Imagination, like the pewter pot, may show the world, as the 
world’s not. Possibly Strachey’s stage is too well lighted. He seems 
to me to overdo the love motive in connection with Elizabeth. He 
cannot refrain from reading the thoughts of his characters, a privi- 
lege historians may well allow themselves sparingly. When Essex 
has been condemned and is awaiting execution, Strachey takes 
two pages to show Elizabeth in an agony of wavering, now senti- 
mentalizing over the past, now hardening her heart as she thinks 
of some ill words Essex said of her. No doubt during those four 
days Elizabeth did her own thinking, but not aloud, so far as has 
been recorded. It is a better guess that she was quite past hesita- 
tion and ready for the last act in the Essex drama to be brought on. 
Strachey’s imagination here has possibly led him away from re- 
ality into something like “fine writing.” 

Yet imagination serves him well. Experts will disagree about 
his portraits, a bit too much color here, the light slightly wrong 
there, but they will not forget them; they will have to re- 
gard them as among the classic representations. It is not the least 
of their virtues that they are done less as portraits than as “mov- 
ies.” As a good novelist, Strachey shows his characters in move- 
ment and leads the reader to think he is finding out for himself 
about them. His portrait of Elizabeth fails not at all in verity for 
all its brilliance. It is juster, to my way of thinking, than that of 
Green, more adequate than that of Beesly. His picture of Essex 
it would be hard to better. Probably there is nothing Strachey 
would like so little as to be called a moralist, but it is hard not 
to charge him with a certain Victorianism in dealing with Bacon. 
He overworks the simile of the splendid serpent, making small 
allowance for one who was playing the cut-throat game of the 
courtier as it was played in that time; but fair or not, he has 
made a speaking likeness. The Robert Cecil that he offers us seems 
to me something of a fancy picture, done in too few sittings, but 
interesting none the less. 

The author is so brilliant a writer that it is a temptation to say 
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that he is something less than a great writer. There is artifice, 
splendid artifice about every chapter, every paragraph, yes, and 
every sentence. Not a page but smells of the French masters of 
style. His chapters close with a snap, his paragraphs are tied to- 
gether by interlocking arrangements devised in an inner chamber, 
His sentences, the long and short shrewdly mixed, carry one for- 
ward resistlessly. There is no trick of suspense unrevealed to this 
master technician. But is Strachey’s the art that conceals art? Very 
nearly, yet too often one stops to murmur, what a style! 

If Strachey had only spent as much time in refining his histori- 
cal material as in refining his sentences! A test of paragraphs here 
and there shows that the author has not used that sharply distin- 
guishing mind to express the exact shadings of historical truth, 
His subtle, finished phrases are not chosen, as a master of history 
would choose them, to tell just what he knew, no more, no less, 
with here and there a precise qualifying word that points up long 
avenues to be traversed some other time. Had he only served the 
art of history with that final faithfulness with which he has served 
the art of writing! 

Yet we must not ask too much of one who has given so much. 
He has given us more than a sound piece of history: he has given 
us an artist’s fine version of one of the most picturesque decades in 
English annals; he has taken its leading figures and put them on 
a wall for us, limned mostly to the life, in the manner not of a 
Sir Joshua, nor of a Raeburn, but of a Sargent. Why ask more’ 


Wat.tace NorEsTEIN 


IMMORTALS 


Dictionary OF AMERICAN Biocrapuy, edited by ALLEN JoHNSON, £0). 4, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Tue task of dispensing immortality falls to the lot of but few 
men. It confronts, however, the editor of that great work, the 
‘Dictionary of American Biography.” One opens the boards of 
the beautifully executed volume that has been issued, with a cur'- 
osity akin to that of the Calvinist regarding the personnel of the 
elect. Who are the immortals? What is the stuff of which immor- 
tality is made? In wrestling with the latter problem the editor 
calls to mind a remark of Sir Sidney Lee, one of the editors of 
the British “Dictionary of National Biography,” “Actions, how- 
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ever beneficent or honorable, which are accomplished or are ca- 
pable of accomplishment by many thousands of persons, are ac- 
tions of mediocrity, and lack the dimension which justifies the 
biographer’s notice.” Such a negative principle helps only in a 
general way, however, in solving the problem of Abijah Adams 
(c. 1754-1816), journalist. He achieves immortality because he 
was a supporter of the party of Jefferson and Madison in Fed- 
eralist New England and dared to speak his mind. For so doing 
he was twice arrested and once imprisoned. Ezra Abbot (1819- 
1884), scholar, was a pioneer in America in the textual criticism 
of the New Testament, to which field of knowledge he made im- 
portant contributions. John Alden (c. 1599-1687), cooper and 
Pilgrim, is numbered among the immortals because he became a 
man of influence and importance in Plymouth Colony and, per- 
haps, because his courtship of Priscilla Mullins has been the ob- 
ject of much sentimental interest on the part of succeeding genera- 
tions. Jeremiah Barker (1752-1835), a physician, not only served 
in the American Revolution and after it built up a thriving prac- 
tice but published books and papers which advanced the science of 


; medicine. James Baker (1818-1898) achieves immortality because 


he was a famous trapper, a Rocky Mountains guide who only occa- 


_ sionally lost his way, and a pioneer settler of Colorado. Lorenzo 


Dow Baker (1840-1908), indefatigable sea captain, introduced 
the American people to bananas and thereby revived the waning 


prosperity of Jamaica. Charles Barr (1864-1911), racing skipper, 
' joins the glorious company because his career was marked by an 


almost unbroken series of successes in important sporting events. 
Benjamin Abbott (1732-1796), religious enthusiast, was a farmer 
who abandoned sinful ways to become a Methodist exhorter and 
who advanced the cause of his sect with such power that his hear- 


| ers frequently shrieked with terror or swooned. This inclusion 


will doubtless be noted with peculiar satisfaction by the shade of 
John Wesley. The paths which lead to immortality are evidently 
many. 

The reader is quickly convinced, however, that the selection of 
names is made with justice and discrimination. In each case, the 
information presented is adequate and pertinent. Words are rarely 
wasted, though an exception might be made of the sketch of 
G. E. D. Barrymore, in which the reader is told three times, 
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though with some variation of quoted phrase, that the actress wa; 
mirth-provoking. The space given to the more important figures 
is allotted in such a way as to make the accounts render the largeg 
possible service. The reader will quickly note that the most promi. 
nent persons do not always get the longest biographies. Compres. 
sion is the rule in the long as well as in the short accounts. The 
editor himself in his sketch of Henry Adams has set a stylistic 
standard for condensed writing rarely equalled in historical Jit. 
erature. In fact, one of the most impressive aspects of the work js 
the high level of writing and scholarship which characterizes it, 

The editor has laid down principles which will facilitate the us 
of the dictionary for reference. The reader may expect to find cer- 
tain types of information always at certain places in the sketches, 
The short bibliographies at the end of the biographies are of the 
greatest value. They are critical but practically never contentious 
Somewhat at variance with the normal type, however, is the note 
at the end of the fine sketch of Samuel Adams, in which the author 
appears to take an unnecessary dig at the work of a scholar whos 
conclusions differ somewhat from his own. On the whole, defects 
in the book are extremely rare, evidence alike of the conscien- 
tiousness with which the authors have attacked their problems and 
of thorough and painstaking editorial work. The book is an exhibit 
of the high quality of work being done by students and scholar 
in twentieth-century America. 

Ratpu H. Garrier 


MASEFIELD’S ARTHURIAN TALES 
MipsuMMER Nicut, 4y JouN MaserieLp, Macmillan Co. 
ARTHURIAN romance is inexhaustible; the fusion of old stories 
into new patterns and the weaving of new stories around old 
themes will never cease. Many modern poets, Masefield among 
them, are feeling the ancient lure. This book is Arthurian except 
for the last two poems. The “tales in verse,” though uneven, 2 
at their best as touched with authentic fire as anything the author 
has written since “The Everlasting Mercy.” He takes any liber 
ties he likes, and cannot be blamed, since in so doing he only fol 
lows the mediaeval habit; still to anyone who loves his Maloy 
it is disconcerting to have Guenevere gaze on dead Lancelot i 
stead of vice versa; let us be prepared for some future variant 
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which a poet will be moved to present Ophelia mourning over 
Hamlet. And should Morgause be aunt instead of sister to Ar- 
thur? Surely twentieth-century nerves can stand the stark horror 
centrally necessary to the woe of the old epic. But if Masefield 
alters at will, it is not through ignorance. Twice in this book, after 
letting his invention play, he writes another poem following the 
early tradition; and it is not clinging prejudice which at least in 
one case gives preference to the second. His own version of “The 
Begetting of Arthur” seems tame in conception and conventional 
in detail as compared with the brief ballad-like poignancy of the 
other poem, entitled “The Birth of Arthur.” 

Perhaps the most arresting fact in the volume is the mellifluous 
and expert metrical workmanship. Bewildered by the cryptic, and 
weary of the forced and erratic, not to say the jerky, in contempo- 
rary verse, we wonder a bit whether the anacoluthon plus exclama- 
tory hints be necessary hallmark of imagination. In “Midsummer 


' Night” we can fall back reassured on rhythmical writing, now 


Ss) 


' delicately firm as chiselled gold, now flowing with ease as limpid 
_ asa swift brook of pure waters. The measures have charming va- 


riety; méirabile dictu, they always scan and often sing. Loveliest 


of all, perhaps, in musical movement is “The Birth of Arthur,” 


in the cadence of Callicles’s song at the close of Arnold’s “Em- 
pedocles”: 

Such a night-laughing curlew 

As never was heard: 

It laughed in grey heaven, 

But was nota bird. . . . 

As for the crux of the matter, imaginative quality, these poems 
have the coveted gift; they “startle and waylay.” Perhaps the gift 
shows strongest in the tale called “Midsummer Night,” where 
ghostly great ones speak in turn, each blaming himself, herself, 
for the disaster fallen on the realm of Logres. The fine battle 
poems have a touch of the Viking North, absent in courtly Geof- 
frey and the French romances; “The Fight on the Wall” is terse 
and cogent. In “The Sailing of Hell Race,” echoes of many other 
world voyages, whether of Bran the Blessed or of Dante’s (and 
Tennyson’s) Ulysses, only enhance the grim original treatment. 
Mr. Masefield is an adept in utilizing motifs without copying, as 
in his “Arthur and the Ring,” which intertwines effectively with 
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the Arthurian saga the old tale so well told by Morris in “The 
Earthly Paradise.” “South and East” again happily unites two 
familiar folk tales, one also used by Morris. Such re-tellings are 
welcome. So are the new suggestions, as in “Dust to Dust,” where 
King Henry and Fair Rosamund watch the discovery of Arthur's 
tomb at Glastonbury, and the bodies crumble as Rosamund’s rose 
falls on them. 

Mr. Masefield has added to the pleasure of all who love the 
Arthurian faérie-land; he has extended its boundaries. Will he 
not extend them still further, by other Arthurian poems which 
deal with Merlin and the Grail? These are not mentioned here; 
and Arthurian country is lonely without them. Gareth too is a per- 
son of whom we should like to hear more. He plays in Malory a 
very interesting part, of which no modern poet has yet taken any 
notice. 

Viva D. Scupper 


LIVELY BIOGRAPHIES 


Jusitee Jim, 4y R. H. Futver, Macmillan Co. 

Jerrerson FriEND oF France, Sy MeapE MINNEGERODE, Putnam. 

Pire Marquette, 4y Acnes Repruier, Doubleday, Doran & Co. 

Lire anv Times oF Pieter Stuyvesant, 6y Henprik WitteM Van Loox, 
Henry Holt & Co. 

Meet Generar Grant, dy W. E. Woopwarp, Horace Liveright. 


Or this group of five biographies, each dealing with a figure of 
undisputed historical importance, not one was written by an aca- 
demic historian. The first was written by a newspaper correspond- 
ent; one by an essayist; another by a novelist, recently converted 
to biographical study; another by one who might merit the title 
sometimes applied to John Fiske: a littérateur ; the fifth is by Hen- 
drik Van Loon. The absence of the academic touch does not im- 
ply that these books are poor; far from it. They are all worth 
reading. Moreover, they all have a liveliness of style which 1s 
sometimes wanting in the works of academic historians. 

Of the five, Mr. Minnegerode’s “Jefferson Friend of France” 
furnishes the largest amount of new material. The title, as one 
might suspect, is merely a piece of bitter irony. The work itself is 
concerned only incidentally with Jefferson; it is a biography of 
the French minister who created such a stir during Washington's 
Administration. Every schoolboy knows of the “Genét Affair,” but 
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neither schoolboy nor teacher has ever known much about Genét 
himself. Mr. Minnegerode supplies this lack. Fortunate in having 
had access to a large collection of hitherto unused Genét papers, 
he has presented a highly attractive picture of the unfortunate 
French minister. In these pages Genét appears in his true light. 
Far from being a mere officious upstart, devoid of breeding, cul- 
ture, and tact, and perversely bent upon an unjustifiable course, 
he stands out, first of all, as a French gentleman in the best sense 
of the word. Then it is plain that he followed a programme laid 
down for him in his instructions, in strict conformity with the ex- 
isting treaties between the United States and France. As Mr. Min- 
negerode sensibly puts it, Genét was here “for the purpose of fos- 
tering the interests of his own country and not necessarily those 
of the country in which he was residing; . . . in following the in- 
structions with which he had been provided by his Government, 
he was only doing his duty; and . . . in no particular . . . can 
Genét be said for a moment” to have violated diplomatic pro- 
prieties. His fundamental error consisted in taking the Franco- 
American treaties seriously, something which the Washington Ad- 
ministration seemed unable to do. Of course, Genét made himself 
disliked in Federalist quarters, but, to quote the author again: 
“One wonders, sometimes, if it was not the solid, inescapable ve- 
racity of some of Genét’s communications to the State Department 
which rendered them so frequently disagreeable.” Mr. Minne- 
gerode shares Genét’s obvious conviction of Jefferson’s lack of 
good faith. The failings of the Sage of Monticello in this regard 
have impressed others; in the Genét papers he appears in an even 
less creditable light than usual; hence the title. 

In some respects, the most skilfully written book of the group 
is Mr. Fuller’s “Jubilee Jim.” It is presented in the guise of an 
historical novel, but the guise consists merely in introducing two 
fictitious characters, one of whom tells the story of Fisk’s life. In 
the story itself, where facts are concerned, Mr. Fuller kept pre- 
cisely to them, even in minute details. In this book, for the first 
time, Fisk receives fair and sympathetic treatment; he is shown 
as he appeared to his friends: vain, gaudy, and obstreperous, but 
genial and likable. Here Fisk moves as he moved in Brattleboro, 
in Boston, and in Wall Street, always the jovial showman. Mr. 
Fuller displayed wisdom in placing Fisk against his proper back- 
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ground of unscrupulous associates: the hard-hitting Commodore 
Vanderbilt, the smooth and wily Gould, and the whining, theo- 
logically inclined Drew. In this world moved Wall Street’s most 
notorious plungers, along with a crowd of venal legislators, pur- 
chasable judges, and the Tweed Ring, with whom Fisk did busi- 
ness; a world where honesty was not even the best policy. Fisk and 
his associates not only supped but had three meals a day with the 
devil; if Jubilee Jim carried the longest spoon of all that group 
of picturesque vandals, that is merely a tribute to his superior un- 
derstanding. As for the Erie Railroad, according to Mr. Fuller, 
Fisk worked, successfully, to rehabilitate the property, putting in 
new equipment of all kinds, thereby making it a real railroad, in- 
stead of a mere device for stock market gambling. Fisk’s notorious 
juggling of securities and buying of courts and legislatures was 
the rule of the game; one observed it, or abandoned the field to 
those who did. 

There is no doubt that Fisk’s reputation has suffered unduly at 
the hands of some writers, notably Henry Adams. Fisk was not an 
aristocrat, and he was a long way removed from plain unrelieved 
virtue, but he had certain attributes that lend themselves to the 
making of great characters in life, as in biography: an extraordi- 
nary personality, tremendous forcefulness, and an unsurpassed 
knack of putting himself in the public eye. Mr. Fuller has made 
a genuine contribution to the literature of the time. 

Mr. Woodward, as his title intimates, has attempted to “do” 
Grant in popular style, as he has already “done” Washington. He 
has an unusual power of description and, in some respects, of 
analysis both of conditions and of people. In the main, his book 1s 
historically sound. Perhaps the most serious specific defect in it is 
the treatment accorded to President Polk and the Mexican War. 
But it would be almost impossible for anyone to write three novels 
and two large biographies in six years, and at the same time to ac- 
quire a detailed knowledge of a complicated period in history. 

Mr. Woodward makes no pretense at adding anything to the 
sum of common knowledge of Grant and his times; his aim, on 
the contrary, is to present a sympathetic interpretation of Grant 
in his days of failure before the war, in his time of greatness, and 
in the miserable fiasco of his eight years in the Presidency. In this 
he has succeeded. In dealing with the Presidency particularly, he 
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follows established custom and attributes its shortcomings to 
Grant’s gullibility and innocence. Perhaps he is right. But some- 
time some biographer will attempt to discover the common de- 
nominator in Grant’s notorious eagerness for money, in his mys- 
terious relationship with Benjamin F. Butler, in Gideon Welles’s 
highly uncomplimentary references to Grant’s unscrupulousness, 
and in Henry Adams’s intimation that neither Congress nor the 
newspaper correspondents of the day dared to follow all the clues 
in their investigations of the “Black Friday” speculation in gold, 
because these clues pointed directly at the White House. 

Mr. Van Loon’s volume is an account of the geographical ex- 
plorations conducted under Dutch auspices, together with a his- 
tory of the colonial enterprises of the Dutch West India Com- 
pany. Inevitably, because of the lack of authentic documents, the 
story is a bit thin in spots, and there is considerably more space 
civen to the times than to the life of Stuyvesant. In addition to the 
material about Dutch exploration, commerce, and colonies, the 
book contains a good deal of Van Loon, in the shape of observa- 
tions and philosophizing; it is still further adorned by the breezy 
raciness, not to say impertinence, of Mr. Van Loon’s style. In a 
brief survey of the Dutch government, with particular reference 
to the New Netherlands, Mr. Van Loon concludes: “Pieter Stuy- 
vesant, the new Director, was vaguely aware that something was 
wrong with the contraption entrusted to his care and so he did 
what most people do who are not thoroughly familiar with the 
inner workings of an automobile or a watch or any other piece of 
machinery. He shook it. He shook it violently. When it gave no 
sign of fresh life, he kicked it. There was a sudden rumbling of 
wheels—a violent ticking—a grating of many small gears. And 
then, without any further warning, the damned thing stood still.” 

To the numerous readers of Miss Repplier’s essays her name 
on the title-page of a book is commendation enough. She has made 
a distinctive place for herself in American letters, so much so that 
the first guess about any of her work is that it must be good. Her 
study of Pére Marquette measures up to expectations. She has 
shown unusual skill in describing the kind of hardships not only 
endured but actually sought by some of the Jesuit missionaries in 
Canada and the Northwest. Pére Marquette was true to the ideals 
of his order in his zeal to convert the Indians, and like so many 
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of his associates, he combined with this an enthusiasm for discoy- 
ery that gave him fame. The book is concerned primarily with the 
most important episode in Marquette’s life, the expedition which 
he and the trader Joliet conducted down the Mississippi. As a part 
of this account the author includes some enlivening comments on 
Indian life and customs. 

Although not a professional historian, Miss Repplier conforms 
with the best traditions of the craft. She uses her material with 
rare judgment and restraint, and her critical chapter on the au- 
thenticity of the Marquette journal or chronicle might well have 
been produced in a graduate seminary. Few historians have a 
keener understanding of human nature than she, and fewer still 
can write about it so well. Her work is marked not only by his- 
torical insight but by a genial sense of humor, traits that are pe- 
culiarly desirable—and not always in evidence—in the writing of 
biography. 

RatpuH Voitney Hartow 


THE LOVE STORY OF THE BROWNINGS 


Tue Brownincs, 5y OsBpert Burpvett, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Tue Brownincs, 6y Daviv Lorn, Brentano’s. 


Ir was in the stars that there should be a new biographical study 
of Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Browning, for they, almost alone 
among the greater Victorians, have not been tortured in effigy. 
But the lives of these two do not lend themselves to iconoclastic 
biography, and indeed, it is in no such spirit that Mr. Burdett, 
biographer of Gladstone, Beardsley, and Blake, and Mr. Loth 
approach the greatest romance of our literary history. They wear 
their rosemary in the ancient laudatory manner. 

The chief virtue of Mr. Burdett’s book is that here for the first 
time the whole story of the Brownings is made available in one 
volume. His service is one of condensation and elucidation. One 
might well prefer to read the tale at greater length in the books 
upon which Mr. Burdett has relied—Percy Lubbock’s excellent 
study of the Elizabeth Browning letters, and Mrs. Sutherland 
Orr’s “Life and Letters of Robert Browning.” Mr. Burdett’s 
point of view is not new, and he would have saved himself a num- 
ber of errors of fact had he depended upon the authoritative 
Griffin-Minchin “Life of Browning” rather than upon Mrs. Orr. 
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Fortunately Mr. Burdett’s understanding of human nature is 
better than his scholarship. One is grateful for the sympathetic 
and just portraits of the chief characters. Elizabeth Barrett and 
Robert Browning are drawn at full length, from their early years 
to their first meeting, through the twenty-one months of their 
courtship, and the fifteen years of their happy marriage. The long 
period of Browning’s widowerhood is sketched, because that, too, 
is part of the story of the Brownings. The story is old, but ever 
fresh. Mr. Burdett’s accomplishment has been to give the reader 
intimacy and perspective at once. 

The heart of Mr. Burdett’s book is naturally the love story, 
culminating in the flight of Robert and Elizabeth Browning to the 
sun-sluiced Apennines. The biographer follows the kaleidoscopic 
changes of situation through the mazes of the Barrett-Browning 
letters keenly and surely. The story is exciting, having hero, hero- 
ine, and villain, pace and suspense. Mr. Burdett is at his happiest 
in drawing the villain, Mr. Barrett, dark, tyrannous patriarch that 
he was, who permitted his children to grow old without allowing 
them to grow up. The subject of marriage was never mentioned 
in his presence. “If a prince of Eldorado should come,” wrote 
Elizabeth, “with a pedigree of lineal descent from some signory 
in the moon in one hand, and a ticket of good-behavior from the 
nearest Independent chapel, in the other—‘Why even then,’ said 
my sister Arabel, “it would not do.’ And she was right, and we all 
agreed that she was right.” The hero of the piece, Robert Brown- 
ing, is only slightly drawn, without good reason, for his letters 
are not nearly so unreadable as Mr. Burdett thinks they are. Per- 
haps Browning is merely subdued to the stuff he works in, for 
Elizabeth Barrett, “a sort of Richardson-heroine” as she called 
herself, is the true centre of the tale. Browning would not have 
wished it otherwise. 

The characters suffer growth and change; they influence one 
another; and the story is consequently vivid and dramatic. It is 
to be regretted that the biographer did not confine himself to the 
action, for his criticism of the poetry is in no wise fresh. The swift 
unimpeded narrative would, in one opinion at least, have made a 
hner book. 

In Mr. Loth’s book the emphasis is upon Robert Browning, and 
the story is told sympathetically and well. This study escapes 
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many of the strictures laid upon Mr. Burdett’s work, and yet falls 
into certain difficulties of its own. Mr. Loth follows authoritative 
sources, but in his haste occasionally confuses his chronology, and 
shows at times an imperfect knowledge of literary history. And 
though one desires no formal criticism, a closer acquaintance with 
the poetry would have enriched his interpretation of Browning’s 
personality. Yet neither in this book, nor in Mr. Burdett’s, have 
the minor deficiencies of the biographers interfered greatly with 
an innately fine story. 
WituiaM Crype De Vane 


RUSSIA TODAY 


Tue New Russia, 5y Dororny THompson, Henry Holt & Co. 

Tue HaMMER AND THE ScyTHE, 4y AnNE O’Hare McCormick, 4. 4, 
Knopf. 

Dreiser Looxs at Russia, by THEoporE Dreiser, Horace Liveright. 

Lenin, 6y VaLERiu Marcu, translated by E. W. Dixes, Macmillan Co. 


A Moscow correspondent of the “Berliner Tageblatt” once said 
to Miss Thompson, author of one of these books on contemporary 
Russia: “Only two sorts of people can write about Russia—those 
who stay [in Russia] for years . . . and those who come in for 
a very short time and leave before the first impression becomes 
confused.” Miss Thompson says she belongs to the second class of 
observers. Mr. Dreiser and Mrs. McCormick may be ranked 
among the same group. Dreiser spent eleven weeks in Russia and 
Mrs. McCormick spent one summer. None of them knew the 
Russian language, and none of them had been a special student of 
Russian affairs before making the trip. All were obliged to use in- 
terpreters and to rely upon second-hand information for the ex- 
planation of things they had seen. It is obvious that none of the 
three could publish a book which would have the authenticity of a 
competent, scholarly account, such, for example, as the late Pro- 
fessor F. A. Golder’s “On the Trail of the Russian Famine,” pub- 
lished last year. Nevertheless, all three authors have succeeded in 
presenting a vivid picture of Soviet Russia. Their books are bril- 
liantly written and seem to have no bias either in favor of or in 
hostility to the Soviet government. 

Miss Thompson’s book presents a rather systematic survey of 
the Soviet state, while Mrs. McCormick and Mr. Dreiser choose 
to keep closer to their personal impressions. However, as their 
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points of observation are well chosen, their impressions, on the 
whole, give the reader a composite picture of life in Soviet Rus- 
sia. 
The reader can find in each of the three books interesting de- 
tails as well as general characteristics of the Soviet society and 
state, of Moscow as its capital, of the drift of Communist ideas 
as well as of the real conditions of life in the country. Their im- 
pressions are not always identical—Mr. Dreiser was quite dissatis- 
fied with the cooking, while Mrs. McCormick found it much to 
her liking. Recently Mr. Dreiser’s book has been attacked on the 
cround of alleged plagiarism by Miss Thompson. It is undeniable 
that there are some passages common to both books. However, as 
both are based partly on second-hand information, it is possible 
that the identity of those passages may be explained by the fact 
that both authors drew from one and the same source. In my opin- 
ion, there are other criticisms which can be directed against Dreiser 
with more justification. He is inclined to take his informers liter- 
ally. He states, for example, that the system of pure socialist 
economy, so-called “war communism,” was applied by the Bol- 
sheviks only in view of the civil war in Russia when it was neces- 
sary to direct all forces of the state to one aim, and that this sys- 
tem ended immediately after the close of the civil war. This is not 
correct. The system of socialist economy had been a basic principle 
of the Soviet government since its formation and was not invented 
during the civil war. It reached its climax after the defeat of the 
White armies; and it was only the complete economic inefficiency 
of the socialist system as it worked out, and the menace of a gen- 
eral peasant uprising, which compelled Lenin to assume the so- 
called New Economic Policy or NEP in 1921, several months 
after the defeat of the White armies. 

Another of Dreiser’s errors is common to many foreign travel- 
lers in present-day Russia who are unfamiliar with the country as 
it was before the Revolution. He seems to think that there was no 
educational system in Russian villages before the Communist ré- 
gime, not knowing apparently that the number of village schools 
had been increasing rapidly in the pre-war Russia under the Duma 
régime. As a matter of fact, at the end of 1927 when Mr. Dreiser 
was in Russia, the number of schools in Russian villages was prac- 
tically the same as it was in 1914. 
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Miss Thompson’s misunderstandings of a similar character are 
few and incidental as compared with those of Mr. Dreiser, ang 
Mrs. McCormick is the best informed of all three in the achieve- 
ments of pre-revolutionary Russia. Moreover, of the three 
writers, Mrs. McCormick seems to have the most sympathetic un- 
derstanding of what is now developing not only on the surface of 
Russian life but in the depths of Russian psychology as well. 

All these authors, like all the other observers of the present- 
day Russia, point to the development of a genuine Lenin cult in 
Russia. The tomb of Lenin in the Red Square in Moscow is be- 
coming a Communist shrine, There is no doubt that Lenin’s per- 
sonality had a tremendous importance in Russia’s revolutionary 
drama. Communists and non-Communists agree on this. As re- 
gards the Communists, this is in curious contradiction of the 
Marxian doctrine of history, which denies the importance of per- 
sonality in the history of mankind, a doctrine which is obligatory 
for every orthodox Communist. The book of V. Marcu, a Ruma- 
nian Communist, affords one more example of the anti-Marxian 
opinions of Lenin’s followers. According to Marcu, Lenin is not 
one of the actors on the Russian historical stage, but is the only 
true creator of contemporary Russia. Marcu’s style is that of an 
extravagant romanticist, at times degenerating into poor melo- 
drama. His book, moreover, is not a learned investigation nor a 
reliable reference work. It must be said also that the author is in- 
clined to color his account in describing some moments in his 
hero’s life. For example, Lenin’s ¢ollaboration with the Germans 
in 1917 in the midst of the war is minimized, and Lenin’s trip 
through Germany in a “sealed car” is represented almost as an 
innocent and casual accident. 

The same tendency to misrepresentation appears in the state- 
ments about the beginnings of the Red Terror in Russia. Accord- 
ing to Marcu, the Red Terror began only in the autumn of 1918 
following the attempt on the life of Lenin by a social-revolution- 
ist; it is, however, a well-established fact that the Red Terror be- 
gan months before this attempt and that Lenin was its real pro- 
moter. It is impossible to deny that Lenin was a ruthless dictator. 
All means were good for him if only they led to his principal 
goal—the Communist government. Yet in spite of these evidences 
of bias and inaccuracy, Marcu’s book gives a compelling picture of 
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, powerful leader of men and is worth reading. Only it must be 
read with caution and reservation. 
G. VERNADSKY 


NEW STANDARDS IN AMERICAN CRITICISM 


Tue REINTERPRETATION OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, edited by NoRMAN 
Foerster, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
American Criticism, dy Norman Foerster, Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Ir is time for the history of American literature to be re-written. 
For fifty years our manuals have been divided into sections on po- 
litical and geographic lines: we have spoken of the periods of our 
literature as the Colonial, First National, and Second National; 
of its groups as the New England, and the Knickerbocker—just as 
if (Norman Foerster remarks) our subject were banks. We have 
thus wholly obscured the two interrelating factors essential to any 
real comprehension of our literature: the implications of Ameri- 
can life, and the organic relation of our thought to that of Europe. 
On the one hand, there has never been any adequate account of 
the significant part played either by our Puritan background or by 
the symbol of the frontier in forming our most characteristic 
American minds; on the other, such things as romanticism and 
realism have invariably been charted simply as ways of writing, 
instead of as inevitable reactions to the spirit of their times, here 
as well as abroad. Literature has been studied in a vacuum without 
relation to anything but itself, a genealogy of printed works, one 
book begetting another. 

Its new historian must take into account every side of Ameri- 
can culture: the effect of our religion and education in forming 
it (although anything like a complete study of either of these 
forces has still to be written), the increasing ease of communica- 
tion and travel, the “movies” and cartoons, the Ford, and the ra- 
dio, the significance of the fact that the village reads Whittier and 
Longfellow, and the city, Whitman and James. In brief, he must 
follow the impressive lead of historians like Turner, Andrews, 
Adams, and Beard, who have given us a new vision of the forces 
dominant in our political and social past. But he must not lose 
himself in his background, or forget that he is dealing primarily 
with literature. He must remember that his real quarry is aesthetic 
values, and that perhaps one does not have to master the impor- 
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tance of Jacksonian democracy to read intelligently “Rappaccini’s 
Daughter.” Above all, he must be aware that the imperative thing 
for American scholarship to-day is not so much the accumulation 
of small facts as a sensitive interpretation of them. 

Before any such literary historian can arise—and this is the 
main point of “The Reinterpretation of American Literature,” 
edited by Mr. Foerster—many incisive monographs must be pro- 
duced. The various contributors to this volume, who include such 
distinguished scholars as Howard Mumford Jones, Vernon L. 
Parrington, and A. M. Schlesinger, are united in their efforts to 
point out suitable fields for such studies. Mr. Foerster’s own book 
on “American Criticism” is an illustration of what they think 
should be done. His exhaustive analyses of the four principal criti- 
cal minds in our nineteenth century throw many important de- 
tails into a new light. The reason for Poe’s enormous influence on 
poets of the magnitude of Baudelaire and Verlaine and for his 
comparative neglect at home has never emerged so clearly as in 
this elaboration of his theory of art: the metallic brittleness of his 
conception of beauty, his insistence on a brief unity, his fine sense 
of restraint, his artful creation of the strange—all these qualities 
are much closer to French sympathies than to ours. It is also of su- 
preme importance to be reminded that Whitman was a critic in 
the sense that Wordsworth was, that he believed great literature 
must be an organic expression of its age and nation, and so set out 
to define what he conceived to be the fundamental implications of 
a democratic nation, and an age of science. Whitman has too often 
been considered the poet of random generality and vagueness. It 
can be hoped that Mr. Foerster’s essay will cause more readers to 
discover that “Democratic Vistas” is packed with acute observa- 
tions on the trend of American life. 

The essay on Emerson is an equally useful synthesis, but in that 
on Lowell one is conscious of the limitations of Mr. Foerster’s 
work. His scholarship there gets the better of his critical sense: by 
laboriously codifying Lowell’s abundant comments on literature 
he has produced a critical theory of greater weight than any that 
Lowell’s writings actually possess. The fact is that Lowell’s es- 
says are too diffuse and too purely literary to have stood the test 
of time, and so when Mr. Foerster makes Lowell’s criticism seem 
important, he has been working in the very vacuum we have 
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heen warned against. This is even more seriously true about Mr. 
Foerster’s concluding section on the twentieth century. For there, 
‘nstead of an analysis of individual critics, he states the creed he 
thinks our contemporary literature should follow, a brand of 
modern humanism. This doctrine, even in the work of its most 
sinewy-minded exponent, Mr. Irving Babbitt, seems increasingly 
arid, for it insists too blindly on what ought to be, without any 
view of the actual. Wise standards are the greatest need in Ameri- 
can life and literature to-day, but they will never be achieved 
through scholars pointing them out already created for us in Plato 
and Aristotle. We shall have to create them for ourselves in re- 
lation not only to the literature of the past but to the demands of 
our own environment. To this end the efforts of such writers as 
Mr. T. S. Eliot and Mr. Edmund Wilson, although more uncer- 
tain and experimental, seem far more fertile than those of Mr. 
Foerster. 
F. O. MatruiessEN 


THE GREAT LEONARDO 


Tue Minp or Leonarpo pa Vinct, by Eowarpv McCurpy, Dodd, Mead. 
LEoNARDO THE FLorenTiINE, 4y RacHEL ANNAND Taytor, Harper & 
Brothers. 


THE overtopping grandeur of such minds as those of Shakespeare, 
Rembrandt, and Leonardo is brought home to the thoughtful 
reader when he pauses to consider how each age, and each major 
movement of each age, finds itself only when it sees itself reflected 
in the crystal personality of such lords of mankind. To Pater and 
Victorian aesthetic, Leonardo afforded the opportunity of using 
words as mysteriously and equivocally as the tones of the Mona 
Lisa. For Ruskin and Victorian socialism, Leonardo was a point 
of departure for a thesis of art for humanity’s sake. In our own 
day Berenson has illustrated the ultimate in tactile form by the 
Saint Anne; Freud has used the Leonardo legend in his search for 
the depths of ambiguous personalities; and Faure finds his theory 
of environment expressing itself in the plastic forms of each age 
demonstrated in the spirit of Renaissance Italy and its widest 
genius, Leonardo. 

The books by Mr. McCurdy and Mrs. Taylor provide sum- 
maries of years of research into Leonardo’s life and spirit. Mc- 
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Curdy, the scholar who some years ago brought the Leonardo 
notebooks into usable shape for the general student, uses them in 
“The Mind of Leonardo da Vinci” as the basis of a critical biog- 
raphy. His method of organizing his material permits of frequent 
repetition; he does not altogether avoid the scholar’s privilege of 
involvea statement; and despite his conscientious weighing of the 
pros and cons in the innumerable matters open to debate, he oc- 
casionally makes bolder assumptions than the reader is likely to 
accept with the data at hand. He succeeds, however, in revealing 
a man of remarkable mental range, to whom paintings and sculp- 
tures were but one means of expression. He shows a mind which 
roamed, for the most part experimentally, over the whole range 
of human interests, and which in many cases suggested solutions 
of problems only now being practically studied. Yet Leonardo 
must remain an amateur in science, in so far as his anatomical, as- 
tronomical, mechanical, and aeronautic theories were locked in his 
notebooks until too late to aid later researches. Only in the hy- 
draulic works he engineered for his patrons, the circular staircase 
at Blois attributed to him, with its influence on French Renais- 
sance forms, and in his up-to-date ideas on city-planning, garden 
cities, and double-decked streets, can Leonardo the scientist be ac- 
cepted as more than a Renaissance marvel. His flying machine, for 
example, depended on a screw propeller for propulsion, and a 
flight may never have been tried. McCurdy concludes his biog- 
raphy with a critical summary of the facts now available to the 
student of Leonardo’s paintings. He would admit the Ambrosiana 
Princess, the Liechtenstein Portrait of a Girl, and the Cracow Lady 
with the Ermine; but is rightly skeptical in other cases of possible 
authorship, except in so far as Leonardo may have supervised 
assistants. 

Mrs. Taylor writes as one who prefers poetry to prose, ecstasy 
to argument. Heer style sparkles, quivers, sighs. With her, and her 
purpose to sound the depths of her subject’s soul through the psy- 
chography of his environment, the reader must never suffer “mu- 
seum fatigue.” The colorful tapestry of Renaissance Italy makes 
a rich background for her search into the mystery of the most 
enigmatic of modern personalities. By paths, now wayward, now 
plausible, she gains her conclusion. Leonardo is of a sublimated 
Narcissus type, in whom an Hellenic intellect held in check a 
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psychic worshipper of Cybele. The violet clarity of Florentine 
thought mingles with the rose languors of Milan, and Narcissus 
—more divine than human—is enamored of his own godlike im- 
age. She characterizes cities, friends, and associates of her hero 
with Swinburnian sensuousness and a scholar’s wealth of allusion. 


WILLIAM SENER Rusk 


STUDIES OF THE RESTORATION STAGE 


SHAKESPEARE IMPROVED, dy HazeLton Spencer, Harvard University Press. 

Tue CoMMONWEALTH AND Restoration Stace, 4y Lestie Hotson, Harvard 
University Press. 

Tue Lerrersook oF Sir Georce ETHEREGE, edited by Sypit RosENFELD, 
Oxford University Press. 


A DECADE or two ago there was still some thrill of adventure in 
challenging the elder historians who held that English drama of 
the Restoration owed its origin and essential character to France. 
Many who dulled Thackeray’s diction followed his interpretation 
of the Restoration Comic Muse as “a disreputable, daring, laugh- 
ing, painted French baggage” who “came over from the Con- 
tinent with Charles.” But the two’ significant volumes from the 
Harvard University Press under present notice, like most recent 
critical studies of the Restoration theatre, cordially adopt and 
vigorously re-enforce the theory which stresses the continuity of 
the stream of native English drama. Leslie Hotson notably 
enlarges knowledge of the theatrical activity which persisted 
throughout the Commonwealth period in defiance of Puritan 
edicts against playhouses and players. Hazelton Spencer, through 
extensive study of Restoration stage versions of Shakespeare, em- 
phasizes the continuity of Elizabethan influence onthe Restoration 
theatre. On this centralizing point of view our dramatic critics 
seem now in accord—and “where they do agree on the stage, their 
unanimity is wonderful!” 

Hazelton Spencer’s book falls naturally into two parts, the first 
dealing with the history of Restoration stage performance mainly, 
though not exclusively, of Shakespeare; the second, with the 
Restoration texts of: Shakespeare, including the adaptations of 
D’Avenant, Dryden, Tate, and many others. The work is careful 
and comprehensive, and especially in its full and lucid analyses of 
the various Shakespearean revisions and in its detailed notes and 
bibliographies is valuable for intensive study and for ready refer- 
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ence. Part One fails frequently to subordinate duly the general 
theatrical background to the Shakespearean performances which 
should hold the centre of the author’s stage. The sense of unity 
as well as of proportion is often lost in irrelevant digressions, and 
even proper emphasis and atmosphere are disturbed in several 
chapter endings which lay final stress on the present conditions of 
the American stage. The final paragraphs of the second chapter— 
“Shakespeare aside, the American stage has been suffering lately 
from an overemphasis of its mechanical resources”— illustrate the 
author’s temptation to set aside not merely Shakespeare but the 
Restoration stage. Firmer critical discipline and consistency would 
have bettered a good book. 

Leslie Hotson’s masterly history of the Commonwealth and the 
Restoration stage meets the high standards inevitably self-im- 
posed by his own earlier volume on the death of Marlowe. It an- 
swers conclusively any who may have questioned whether that 
brilliant discovery was not an exceptional tour de force aided per- 
chance by a bit of explorer’s luck. With Leslie Hotson discovery 
is clearly not an accident but a habit. He seizes quickly the relative 
values and bearings of seemingly unrelated facts. In the constant 
handling of documents he has acquired a thumb of gold. His pres- 
ent study of the Restoration stage abounds in new material, but 
even more in proofs of the interpreter’s skill. If it lacks some of 
the inherent advantages of the single Marlowe subject, it tests 
more exactingly the range and sustained powers of investigation 
and interpretation. It studies, for example, the problems of the 
location and physical construction of the Restoration playhouses 
with a lawyer’s skill in dealing with documentary evidence and 
with an architect’s visual sense and constructive ability. Within 
its set limits of chronology and subject matter it is the outstanding 
history of the Commonwealth and Restoration stage. 

In one of his “Seventeenth-Century Studies” in 1883, Ed- 
mund Gosse gave impetus to critical study of the life and dramatic 
work of “easy Etherege.” In Etherege’s neglected “Letterbook,” 
now fully reproduced and critically edited by Sybil Rosenfeld, 
Gosse found a fund of new biographical material which seemed 
to him to transform “the most phantasmal of the English poets” 
into perhaps the most intimately known personality among Res- 
toration men of letters. The “Letterbook” itself, covering Ether- 
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ege’s service as British envoy at Ratisbon beginning in 1685, be- 
longs to the decade after the close of his dramatic work, but the 
present editor’s Introduction supplies a full biography of Ether- 
eve which judiciously discriminates between fact and fancy and 
admirably reveals the individuality of the man behind the artifi- 
cial Restoration mask of fashion. It is, indeed, rather as a human 
document than as an official record of Continental political in- 
trigues that the “Letterbook” sustains fullest interest. Its present 
publication, especially in the attractive form given it by the Ox- 
ford University Press, should appeal to the general reader as well 
as to the professed student of Restoration life and letters. 


GeorcE H. Netrietron 


CARICATURE AND BURLESQUE 


A Variety oF Tuincs, 6y Max BEeErsoum, A. A. Knopf. 
20,000 LEAGUES UNDER THE Sea or Davip CopperFiELD, 4y RoBERT 


BencuLey, Henry Holt & Co. 

Amonc the things in Mr. Beerbohm’s new volume, there is an 
illuminating essay in definition of the spirit of caricature. In its 
light all the other contents may profitably be read and all Mr. 
Beerbohm’s previous works may profitably be reconsidered. Cari- 
cature, as he sees it, is a form of wit which aims at “aesthetic” 
laughter. “Burlesque consists in application of incongruity. Cari- 
cature consists merely in exaggeration, The one works from with- 
out its subject, the other from within. To burlesque a statue of 
Hermes, you need but put a top hat on its head. To caricature it, 
you must exaggerate its every limb and feature.” Thus he makes 
explicit what is implied in his cartoons, in his “Zuleika Dobson” 
and his “Seven Men.” 

There is for the caricaturist, he asserts, no such thing as a “good 
subject” or a “bad subject.” “Hermes or Caliban—it is all one to 
him.” Perhaps this would be true in an ideal world of omniscient 
artists with infinite sensibilities. It can hardly be true in a world 
so full of prejudice and blind spots as ours. For all his persuasive- 
ness, Mr. Beerbohm does not really persuade us in the devious 
British chronicle, “The Dreadful Dragon,” with which this vol- 
ume begins. He is happier in the treatment of the other subjects— 
in his “enchanted dawdling” described in the Venetian sketch, and 
in the portrait of the ubiquitous bore, T. Fenning Dodworth— 
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happiest of all in the ruthless portrait of Walter Ledgett, the 
third-rate writer who so curiously achieved and accepted canoni- 
zation from a master’s letters. In the Dodworth sketch Mr. Beer- 
bohm’s method (or one of his methods) may be observed with 
advantage. It is a glorification of the English way of obtaining a 
heightened effect by understatement. There is one understate- 
ment under another, until the last comes down as softly as a cat, 
By this process the immense reputation of a famous wit is reduced 
to exactly zero. Yet, for all that, Dodworth retains his humanity 
to the end, and is saved from the ultimate mockery of an Abbey 
burial. 

Mr. Benchley’s title, “20,000 Leagues under the Sea or David 
Copperfield,” is a good example of Mr. Beerbohm’s definition of 
burlesque. The book contains the essay on the typical New Yorker 
recently published in THe Yate Review and a number of shorter 
pieces, among them, “A Christmas Garland of Books,” and “The 
New Social Blight” (which hostesses should be required to read), 
all in the vein of humorous incongruity. The fun goes fastest 
in “The Woolen Mitten Situation,” where the familiar sanguine 
earnestness of the advertising salesmen’s conventions is diverted 
into hilarious absurdity. Mr. Benchley knows how to clap the top 
hat on the Main Street Hermes. And so does Gluyas Williams, 
who illustrates his themes. 

Heten MacAree 


AMERICA’S ARCHITECTURAL TRADITION 


Tue AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE OF To-pay, dy G. H. Epcext, Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE, 4y Fiske KimBati, Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


TueEsE books help the layman to pay an overdue debt of under- 
standing and appreciation to the architects who within forty years 
have done so much to enrich the American scene. Mr. Kimball’s 
volume is based on previously printed studies of single topics, 
which together afford a bird’s-eye view—a bird’s-eye view suitably 
intellectualized—of the historic background and present goals ot 
American architecture. With the insight of a scholar-artist, the au- 
thor examines the surviving structures and the records of the 
colonies and early republic—the fields of his more specialized re- 
search—and descries what unity, as well as divergence, lies within 
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the subsequent process of national self-expression. Pictures he em- 
ploys sparingly, and as graphic representations of artistic motifs. 
By their very selection and concentration, these collected papers 
‘Jluminate an aspect of our cultural history that still is little heeded 
by the average educated person. 

Mr. Kimball epitomizes dominant or conflicting themes; Pro- 
fessor Edgell enables us to visualize a broad and variegated pano- 
rama. Industriously organizing his unwieldy material, yet with 
no trace of strain or failing spirit, he assembles, classifies, and copi- 
ously “illustrates” characteristic examples of the various types of 
modern structures in which, by any legitimate extension of the 
term, architectural treatment may be said to have been embodied. 
Yet this is no picture book or old-time compendium of hints for 
the “practical builder.” While the author deals mainly with indi- 
vidual buildings, supplying sensitive and judicious comment that 
will assist readers in developing critical perception, he likewise 
outlines the historical narrative and elucidates principles and tend- 
encies. (It is somewhat to be regretted that the classified list of 
buildings is not supplemented with a detailed subject index.) Both 
Mr. Kimball’s and Professor Edgell’s books have scholarly bibli- 
ographies. Both are exemplary for urbane temper and ease and 
clarity of style. Each author knows and loves the old and is warmly 
responsive to the new. If architecture is “the great contemporary 
American art,” as the Irish poet “AE” lately observed, we are 
fortunate that it is being so ably expounded for the layman, who 
may not have ceased to regard it as mere environment. 

Is there a tradition of American architecture besides the tradi- 
tion of absorbing what is best in the earlier styles that please us and 
answer our needs? If there is no other, this one, surely far from 
ignoble, is acknowledged by professional critics abroad, and can 
hardly be denied at home by the most resolute propagandist for an 
‘Gndigenous” architectural expression. Though our borrowings 
have at times been haphazard and unfortunate, a clear understand- 
ing of our architectural history reveals a deeper unity of purpose 
and a more truly native inspiration than hasty critics, fixing their 
attention on a jumble of ill-related buildings, are sometimes will- 
ing to allow. 

While our colonial architecture at its best wore the graceful 
English dress of the period, it was, of course, a derivative of the 
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classical modes of the Renaissance. After the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence there arose, under the leadership of Thomas Jefferson, 
a demand for a more formal classicism capable of investing the 
new republic with a material setting worthy of the high destiny to 
which the hopes of the founders consigned it. When Jefferson 
reproduced in the Richmond capitol the ancient Roman temple at 
Nimes, he was not only uninfluenced by any contemporary Euro- 
pean movement, but he achieved an authentic expression of his own 
taste, which he was also to achieve, with far greater originality and 
subtlety, in the University of Virginia group and in Monticello. 
We have his own testimony that he “gazed whole hours” at the 
temple in Nimes “like a lover at his mistress.” From this conscious 
yet unforced assimilation of Roman ideas American architecture 
soon passed to the higher perfection of purely Greek forms. A 
half century of confusion, and mostly of deterioration, followed. 
Then, supplying again its own inspiration and following its own 
leaders, America instituted its second classical revival—associated 
with the great names of McKim, Mead, and White—and once 
more, as Mr. Kimball finely says, the founders of the republic 
“imposed their artistic ideal.” 

This movement did not merely employ classical motives; it ex- 
pressly reaffirmed, Mr. Kimball tells us, “the supremacy of form.” 
As commercial demands and the almost limitless possibilities of the 
steel frame sent our buildings skyward, this principle was destined 
to clash with the principle of “functional” expression. But in the 
best of the newer skyscrapers, freed from historic precedent though 
they be, Mr. Kimball discerns “the balanced and centralized mode 
which McKim had sought to honor in buildings of low masonry.” 
And it must be believed that the purity and refinement so con- 
spicuous in the finest achievements of the classicists inspired the 
creative workers in other styles, so that even in our beautiful newer 
Gothic designs imagination and fancy may be thought of as guided 
by the same spiritual principle of quality. 

When Professor Edgell speaks of the “American tradition of 
refinement and harmony of proportion,” we see that he is speaking 
of no artificial growth. And, as we turn to the future, we must 
agree with him that so long as those who are experimenting in new 
styles and new expressions of mass adhere to this tradition, there 
will be nothing to fear. He sees fit, however, to sound a warning. 
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«Practitioners of all the arts to-day,” he says, “have made a fetish 
of originality. Straining every nerve to be new, they often lose 
sight of what should be their steadfast aim: expression of the 
beautiful.” His phrase “sane modernism” is one to remember. 


E. N. JENcKEs, JR. 


THE MOST UNIVERSAL MAN OF HIS TIME 

Gorrue, dy Emit Lupwic, translated by E. C. Mayne, G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Wuen Thomas Carlyle was asked to contribute a brief sketch on 
Goethe to “Fraser’s Magazine” in 1832, he expressed himself 
in this characteristic manner, without having seen the portrait to 
which he was to address his remarks: 

“Reader! thou here beholdest the Eidolon of Johann Wolf- 
sang von Goethe. So looks and lives . . . afar in the bright little 
friendly circle of Weimar the clearest, most universal man of his 
time. . . 

“Reader! to thee, thyself, even now, he has one counsel to give, 
the secret of his whole poetic alchemy: ‘Gedenke zu leben’! Yes, 
‘think of living.’ Thy life, wert thou the pitifullest of all the 
sons of earth, is no idle dream, but a solemn reality. It is thy own; 
it is all thou hast to front eternity with. Work, then, even as he 
has done, & does—‘Like a Star unhasting, yet unresting.’ ” 

When the book appeared and Carlyle was confronted with the 
selected portrait (a composite of Thackeray’s caricature sketch on 
which was superimposed a head after Stieler), he is reported to 
have exclaimed: “Great God! This is not the illustrious Goethe; 
this is a wretched old-clothes man, carrying behind his back a hat 
which he seems to have stolen.” 

At times Ludwig’s “Goethe” has decided characteristics of an 
“old-clothes man” about him; never does he rise to such sus- 
tained heights that a careful critic could honestly presume to 
praise as unreservedly and enthusiastically as did Carlyle. Lud- 
wig seems to possess an infallible gift of making his heroes alter- 
nately repellent and attractive. He accomplishes this with a fas- 
cinating journalistic twist by bending the evidence to meet his 
immediate purposes. The chapter on Goethe’s adolescence is an 
unhappy piece of distortion. If Mr. Ludwig could find nothing 
more than the supercilious fop in the young Goethe, then it would 
have been wiser to begin with the Werther period. The chapter 
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on Goethe in Italy—if I may be permitted to express myself in 
the terms of building construction—reminds me very distinctly 
of rubble. The materials used are distressingly unequal, and the 
composite effect rough and unpolished. Goethe as administrator 
has an overdose of the “old-clothes man” about him. It is a tend- 
ency of our times to make world heroes more human, but in 2t- 
tempting this, the author must be constantly on his guard lest he 
make both himself and his hero ridiculous. There is a positive 
dead-line beyond which artistic biography may not transgress, 
Mr. Ludwig is not always aware of this line of demarcation. 
Goethe after sixty was dearer to Ludwig than at any other period, 
Here the biography rises to laudable heights, pleasing to both 
layman and scholar. 

Goethe in his “Wilhelm Meister” says: “Die Geschichte eines 
Menschen ist sein Character.” This very probably was Mr. Lud- 
wig’s point of departure judging from the sub-title of his book, 
“The History of a Man.” Deliberate attempts are made to em- 
phasize Goethe’s supreme struggle with his Daemon; to portray 
the poet’s life labor to harmonize the two souls within him. But 
Mr. Ludwig scarcely gets under way with a fine analysis when he 
empties his card-catalogue into the argument and leaves us ina 
mild state of chaos. 

It is fortunate that Mr. Ludwig has included on his title- 
page the dates 1749-1832; in the text of the “History of a 
Man,” of a life extending virtually over an entire century, there 
are, to be exact, just four dates, three of them unimportant. 
Goethe, the author, the scientist, the sage, belongs to all time; 
Goethe the man was distinctly of his time, and must be evaluated 
according to its standards. Besides the dates of birth and death, 
three others at least are indispensable. They can be borne in mind 
with ease: after 1749, Schiller’s birth in 1759, Napoleon’s in 
1769, the French Revolution in 1789. To know that Goethe was 
forty when the old French régime began to disintegrate, is indis- 
pensable to the understanding of the man. 

There are by far too many “mistresses” spooking through the 
narrative. Mr. Ludwig’s analysis of the Frau von Stein-Goethe 
relationship has advanced into the furthest marches of psycho- 
analysis. Anna Amalia and her charming round-table in the 
Witums Palais, are completely blotted out of the picture. A pity 
indeed! 
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Why does Mr. Ludwig ask himself so many insipid questions 
about Goethe? He answers them with tolerable good sense. But 
why pad out a lengthy book with such banalities? Why didn’t 
Goethe remain in Italy? I shall make no attempt to answer, but 
rather ask a question in return: Why don’t professors on sabbatical 
leave remain in Europe indefinitely? Why didn’t Goethe divorce 
Christiane, urge Marianne Willemer to put aside her husband, 
and skip off with this charming girl? Surely, because Goethe was 
not brought up in a Hollywood atmosphere. 

“Goethe, und kein Ende,” was a challenge thrown down by a 
countryman of the great poet. The biographies on Goethe acces- 
sible to an English reading public are not a few. For an orderly 
arrangement of facts and of literary discussion, those by Calvin 
Thomas, J. Hume Brown, and Professor Robertson are recom- 
mended. For artistic biography, there is none to equal George 
Henry Lewes’s. To have read any one of these first before attack- 
ing Ludwig’s “Goethe, The History of a Man,” would surely 
provoke the critical sense of the careful reader. 


Car F. SCHREIBER 


TAMMANY 

Tammany Hatt, dy M. R. Werner, Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
Tue prevailing method of treating and re-treating both history 
and biography finds striking exemplification in Mr. Werner’s vol- 
ume on the subject of Tammany Hall. While it is an account of 
the Tammany Society since the beginning, it is, in effect, a series 
of chapters on Fernando Wood, Oakey Hall, Sweeny, Connolly, 
Tweed, Kelly, Croker, and the rest, whose activities have given this 
political organization the notoriety, if not the power, which it en- 
joys. Others have attempted similar books without injecting quite 
somuch rhythm and swing into the story. The popular taste, which 
the journalist recognizes, and has likely created, for scandal and 
crime, for personalities, effronteries, trivialities, if they have “hu- 
man appeal,” is now fed so frequently by authors and publishers 
that one more volume of this kind, more or less is, perhaps, no 
great matter. Fortunately, there are standards in gleaning and as- 
sorting truths, and in presenting them for long life in literary 
form, which remain unshaken by what we see thriving for a day 
around us. 
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It is a patent fact, as everyone knows, that “Tammany” has 
been the principal and most flagrant example of an association of 
men with sinister personal ends in view for the nullification and 
defeat of the plan of government which our fathers thoughtfully 
and painfully established on this continent. It was to be a govern- 
ment of liberty, as against the oppressions which at the time 
weighed upon Europe; a government by the people instead of by 
kings and their ministers; a democracy instead of a monarchy or 
the like, and a representative democracy. Freemen were to choose 
the best, the most competent, the most honest men in their respec- 
tive communities to represent them in the management of their 
public affairs. It was not foreseen that one man, or a group of men, 
held together by the hope of distributing salaried offices and letting 
out lucrative contracts, when not plundering and openly stealing 
from the state, would or could so organize the electorate as to gain 
for themselves as much power as the kings, princes, and ministers 
in the eighteenth century ever enjoyed in Europe. But this we 
have seen now for many a year, and for more than one generation 
in our cities and States. 

Tammany was the first, as it has certainly been, at times, the 
most corrupt and unprincipled of these undemocratic and un- 
republican “gangs” to be evolved in the development of our sys- 
tem of government. It might very well be pictured and denounced 
as such. Its career might fittingly be presented as a lesson, a thing 
for avoidance, if not for cure, instead of for our entertainment. As 
Mr. Werner sees it, with his ample extracts from the testimony 
given in various investigations into the worst of its misbehaviors, 
it is sufficiently bad. But page after page of detailed description of 
vice, contemporary articles from newspapers of all degrees of 
veracity selected merely because they are picturesque, dialogue, 
and verse are not calculated, nor can anyone think that they are in- 
tended, to make the book a contribution to the political history of 
the country. He who knows this history but little and has already 
too small a care about the fate of the republic will be amused, as 
with a moving picture or a radio horn, and only amused. Mr. Wer- 
ner appends a good bibliography, perhaps for the use of others 
who may some day wish to follow the subject to more valuable 
ends. 





E.uis Paxson OBERHOLTZER 
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A LANDMARK IN SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION 


Tue History OF THE SHEFFIELD SciENTIFIC ScHooL oF YALE University, 
by RusseLy H,. CuirrenDeEn, 2 00/5., Yale University Press. 


ProFEssOR CHITTENDEN has given great pleasure to his friends 
and to all lovers of Yale by writing this authentic record of the 
growth and development of its greatest department of science. 
No other man now living could have told the story so well, for 
he graduated in the class of 1875, served for forty years as pro- 
fessor of physiological chemistry, and was the director of the 
Sheffield Scientific School for twenty-four. At the beginning of 
his career he was intimately associated with three notable profes- 
sors of the Scientific School, George J. Brush, Samuel W. John- 
son, and William H. Brewer, all of whom were enrolled as stu- 
dents in the Department of Philosophy and Arts three years after 
the establishment of this undertaking, which took place in 1846. 
This department rested almost entirely upon a School of Applied 
Chemistry, and from it developed the Sheffield Scientific School. 
Its humble beginnings are graphically described by Professor 
Chittenden. The founding of this School of Applied Chemistry at 
Yale was coincident with the founding of what later became the 
Lawrence Scientific School at Harvard. 

In 1852 William A, Norton was appointed professor of engi- 
neering, sustaining the School of Engineering at his own expense. 
By 1854 the chemical and engineering schools came to be grouped 
together as the Yale Scientific School. John Addison Porter, a 
pupil of Liebig, succeeded John P. Norton, a pupil of Silliman, 
as head of the School of Applied Chemistry in 1852, and the 
catalogue now stated that, among other applications, the course in- 
cluded the “analysis of grains, soils, and minerals, the determina- 
tion of the commercial value of drugs and chemicals, and experi- 
ments in medical chemistry.” In 1855 George J. Brush returned 
from studies in Germany to become professor of metallurgy, 
and in 1856 Samuel W. Johnson, a classmate of Brush, returned 
from study with Liebig and was elected professor of analytical 
chemistry. 

In 1856 Professor James D. Dana spoke before the alumni of 
the college and described the Yale Scientific School as one that had 
graduated three hundred students and existed without endow- 
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ment. As the result of this address Mr. Joseph E. Sheffield, who 
had already given $5,000, doubled the amount of his donation, 
and this was the beginning of those large benefactions to the 
school which finally led to its participation in his estate under his 
will on the same terms as one of his six children. The Corporation 
in 1861, in view of Mr. Sheffield’s munificent gifts, changed the 
name to the Sheffield Scientific School. 

The altruism of the teaching staff was manifested in 1876 when 
ten professors appealed to the Corporation to reduce their salaries 
from $3,000 to $2,600. Professor Chittenden remarks, ‘Sacrifice 
of their personal interests was preferable to any impairment of the 
work of the institution to which they were so thoroughly de- 
voted.” Thus science was maintained by the sacrifices of men who 
loved learning. 

Professor O. C. Marsh became professor of paleontology in 
1866. At the time of the opening of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
he travelled through the Rocky Mountain regions, and in succes- 
sive expeditions with men from his own department he uncovered 
the inexhaustible fossil riches of these then wild territories and 
laid the foundation of a collection of fossils, especially vertebrate 
forms, which Huxley, visiting New Haven in 1876, pronounced 
as unsurpassed in the world. 

Professor Chittenden’s “History” is replete with the names of 
notable men associated with the school, such as William D. Whit- 
ney, one of the foremost linguistic scholars of his generation; 
Daniel Coit Gilman, the distinguished educator; Daniel C. Eaton, 
appointed professor of botany at a time when it was intimated that 
the college had no use for botany; William P. Trowbridge, who 
created a notable course in dynamical engineering; Thomas R. 
Lounsbury, an authority on Chaucer and Shakespeare; and Rus- 
sell H. Chittenden, the “grand old man” of physiological chemis- 
try in this country. It is apparent from this brief list that the 
Sheffield Scientific School, though affording largely mathematical 
and scientific disciplines, gave recognition to English and other 
phases of education as well. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the more recent growth of the 
school under the wise guidance of Director Chittenden, as set 
forth by him in the second volume of the “History.” The Sterling 
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Chemical Laboratory is but “the climax of a slow but persistent 
growth at Yale of a science that has contributed much to modern 
civilization.” Professor Chittenden regrets the transfer of the 
Sheffield Laboratory of Physiological Chemistry to the Medical 
School and believes that the biological sciences on which medicine 
rests belong not in the medical schools but in the general courses 
of the university. In this judgment he has not only the phenome- 
nal success of the department conducted by him to support his con- 
tention, but also the examples of Oxford and, particularly, of 
Cambridge, which are the inspiration of British physiology. 

Time passes, ideas change, but fundamental principles are im- 
mutable. One can well think of Professor Chittenden, after faith- 
ful and devoted service of many years, as repeating the words of 
S. W. Johnson written after his retirement a third of a century 
ago: “Though I do not go at the ringing of the bell any more 
and am not laboring to slice information so thin that it can be 
passed through the skull sutures into the brain of the average 
young man who goes to school, I have enough to keep me busy.” 
So in writing this fine “History” Professor Chittenden has found 
enough to keep him busy and to give him happiness he so well 
deserves. 

GraHaM Lusk 


CHARLES DICKENS AGAIN 


Some Rocugs anD VaGaBonps oF Cuaries Dickens, dy Water Dexter, 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Dickens Days 1n Boston, dy Epwarp F. Payne, Houghton Mifflin Co. 


In the first book there is much of Dickens and little of Walter 
Dexter; perhaps if we approached it as an anthology we should 
get a juster opinion of it. The author is a confirmed Dickensian— 
as we all are, or ought to be—but criminals and high eccentrics 
are spread so close and thick on the pages of the Great Unap- 
proachable that they pall after a time. Mr. Dexter had an immense 
number to choose from, and he chose them all—at least, so it seems 
to me. In real life we meet very few villains—that is to say, vil- 
lains that deserve and finally come to be hanged: perhaps that is 
the reason we enjoy them so in novels, and Dickens’s novels teem 
with them. They range from such rascals as Mr. Bumble and Mr. 
Squeers, who afford us joy in their lives and satisfaction in their 
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ends, to Jonas Chuzzlewit and Bill Sikes, cold-blooded and calcu- 
lating murderers from whom we shrink in horror. 

There is much difference between a rogue and a criminal, and 
there are criminals in different degree; the law attempts to dis- 
tinguish them, but the law is—well, the law is an ass: we have high 
authority for it. 

What a rogues’ gallery our master novelist has created for us! 
From Abel Magwitch, the convict in “Great Expectations” (he 
makes a gentleman out of Pip, it will be remembered) and Alfred 
Jingle, who occasions the Pickwickians an immense amount of 
trouble, to Pecksniff and Chadband, whose names are synonymous 
with certain unlovely and all too common qualities. Did Dickens 
create characters or caricatures? Walter Bagehot, an early critic, 
who died fifty years ago, has answered this question and answered 
it correctly. He said that Dickens took a trait and animated it into 
a character. 

In reading this book we observe and rejoice that the men Rogues 
are somewhat relieved by the women Vagabonds, of whom Mrs. 
Jellyby—interested in everything outside of the home and in 
nothing in it—is the chief, with Mrs. Jarley—of the wax works— 
a close second. Mrs. Jellyby was intended by Dickens to be a ridicu- 
lous person when he introduced her to us, an “extreme” character 
—a caricature, if you will—but to-day her type is so common as to 
be unnoticeable: the woods are full of them. 

Mr. Dexter’s method in making this book is to introduce a char- 
acter with a few lines of his own, and let Dickens do the rest—and 
given the necessity for such a book, it could not be done better. Its 
great value, however, is that it sets us to reading Dickens over 
again, and, ten to one, we have been waiting, unconsciously, for 
something just like this to set us off. 

Mr. Payne is the President of the Boston branch of the Dickens 
Fellowship, and he has produced what will in the future be re- 
garded as a source book: a book which will be referred to as an in- 
valuable record of the master’s comings and goings and doings 
during his two memorable visits to this country. 

Fifty-nine days and nights, a greater proportion of his time than 
he passed elsewhere, were spent in Boston. He is accused, in this 
volume, of preferring Boston—being more at home there than 
elsewhere in the United States. I can well believe it; for Boston 
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was, in 1867—the time of his last visit—and even more so in 1842 
_the time of his first visit—the most important city, literarily, on 
this continent. In 1842, Dickens was accompanied by Kate, his 
wife: her portrait, after a drawing by Maclise, done about that 
time, shows her as a beautiful young woman, and they were much 
feted. On his second visit, after the estrangement, he was alone 
except for the indefatigable George Dolby, the theatrical manager, 
who took charge of his every movement. In the twenty-five years 
that had elapsed, the gay young dandy—not to say the somewhat 
boisterous and rollicking young sport—had become the over- 
worked, careworn, and broken man of middle age. 

Dickens’s reception on both visits was the same: he was received, 
as he should have been, as the most distinguished visitor these 
shores ever had seen. He has been accused of accepting of our 
bounteous hospitality (we rather overdo our hospitality to for- 
eigners) and then, upon going home, of forgetting such good 
points as we had and stressing, perhaps unduly, our weaknesses. I 
have never been in sympathy with this view. Dickens was a close 
observer and a satirist; his palette was spread with primary colors; 
he never spared the manners and habits of his own countrymen, 
why should he spare us? And, outside of the best houses in a few 
of our more important cities, he saw, I doubt not, much that was 
very raw indeed; and what he saw with that marvellous eye of his, 
which was like the lens of a camera, he retained and exaggerated— 
as was his habit—for its dramatic effect. 

It was regarded as an honor to have entertained Charles Dickens 
at the time of the entertainment, and it is—and quite naturally— 
regarded by descendants of the entertainers an honor still. And this 
book, put together with the utmost patience and care, is as complete 
a record of where Dickens went, and what he said and what was 
said to him, as we can hope to have. The future historian of 
Dickens’s life—and a first-class Life has yet to be written—will 
find herein invaluable material. It is a pity, perhaps, that we have 
not equally complete records of his visits elsewhere, but perhaps 
one record as full and complete as this will serve as well as a dozen 
to indicate the nature of the great man’s reception in this country. 


A. Epwarp Newton 

















LETTERS AND COMMENT 


THE PLAYS OF JEAN SARMENT 
By F. V. Keys 


HE youngest of the significant French dramatists, whose 

work has been acclaimed by Italian and English criticism, ap- 
pears as yet to have eluded the attention of American readers. 
Limpid in style, careless alike of traditional stage technique and 
of the latest theatrical fashion, Jean Sarment offers the student 
the rare pleasure of that subtle modification of deep national 
traits that means originality. While some French critics have 
likened him to Musset, his temper is never, like the latter’s, 
submerged in the lyricism that bathes all his work with delicate 
light. Sarment’s temper remains firm and objective, essentially of 
the French classic tradition in its penetration, its manner of lift- 
ing the moment suddenly into relief against the wisdom of the 
ages by a subtle commentary, a reflective pause, an eloquent si- 
lence. The Italians, on the other hand, have claimed him as one 
of the Grotteschi. The resemblance is wholly superficial. His in- 
terpretation of human character is the antithesis of theirs. His 
stage shows none of their clever but shallow manipulation of 
hoary theatrical tricks dressed in the latest psychological pifile, 
their essential skepticism, their jaunty intellectual legerdemain 
that pretends to whittle away the core of identity. On the con- 
trary, Sarment’s single theme—even underlying the delightful 
sheer comedy of his “Léopold le Bien-Aimé”—is the changeless 
orientation of the spirit, the stubborn resistance it offers to all 
temptation of time or occasion to deflect it from the orbit nature 
has prescribed; its refusal to accept any of the substitutes which 
life offers it for the sustenance which its intuition knows as the 
only and true nourishment of the soul. His tragedies trace the 
spiritual triumph which consists in the refusal to conform to the 
mass, either its notion of failure or its pattern of success; his come- 
dies—as in the subtle “Je Suis Trop Grand pour Moi”—expose 
the failure of the caricature of his heroic-unheroic figures to rise 
to such occasions as life offers them to realize the selves they only 
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fancy they are. “Not to be, but to be myself,—that is the ques- 
tion!” exclaims his Hamlet (in “Le Mariage d’Hamlet”), who 
inscribes on the book of marble, where neither Polonius nor 
Ophelia leaves a record, the single word in large letters: Ham- 
Let. “Several times,” observes Abraham to the Eternal, “he has 
attempted to add ‘King’s Son,’ but the marble was too hard, or the 
hand unassured.” No more penetrating criticism has ever been 
uttered on the tragedy of the prince born to create a kingdom be- 
fore he can reign. 

Sarment’s choice of theme, and his way of handling it, are in- 
evitable. They flow from his personality. Those who were among 
the too few frequenters of the Vieux Colombier during its New 
York seasons in 1917 and 1918, will recall the exquisite sur- 
prise, as of a window in the mind opened to the breath of 
poetry, which accompanied his entrance upon the stage. His ex- 
treme youth assigned him to minor réles, but whatever the play, 
his contribution remained the same. The man and the poet are 
one, precisely as they are in the Prussian ex-officer von Unruh. 
The vivid contrast only underlines the essential likeness, the 
identity of the function within the contrasting externals. The 
crashing orchestra is replaced by chamber music of pure and pene- 
trating sweetness. Sarment is the poet of the permanent front 
that extends, behind the momentary battle-lines thrown up by 
wars and revolutions, across time and place, wherever the sensi- 
tive spirit confronts “the stupidity that is dead to the content, the 
vulgarity that is dead to the form.” His plays lift the curtain upon 
the halting but inevitable drama which awaits the ingenuous spirit 
that enters the lists with the intention of “being itself.” The 
young prince who, in “La Couronne de Carton” (Sarment’s first 
play, crowned by the French Academy and awarded the Prix 
Hervieu), sets forth on his hazardous emprise, is incapable of 
accepting any but intrinsic values: proud and shy and tender, he 
rejects the easy conquest he obtains by ironically assuming the 
tinsel crown, and turns from the girl who offers herself not to 
him but to the travesty of himself which she has preferred. This 
play, with its singular power of suggesting the subtler elements 
of atmosphere, is full of the diffused sense of tragedy that rises 
from the mere “milling” of the crowd, its inconclusive daily 
round; it indicts life itself as a stage where the soul loses its 
hope while its pretended double wins its wager. 
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But it is in the “Pécheur d’Ombres” that Sarment lays his 
heaviest charge against the particular crime of those who profess 
to be the intellectual leaders of what we call peace time—in the 
person of the young poet who only by madness can escape from 
the wretched sophistication, from the abuse of reason prevalent 
in an age of spiritual disorientation, back to a true relation to 
nature. A paradox; but presented in so moving a form, with so 
deep a sense of the essential beauty, clarity, and peace of life, 
that the whole effect of the play is one of gentleness and ruth, 
conceived as it is in a rare fusion of the expectancy with which 
youth awaits experience, and age regrets it. That is Sarment. He 
is full of tenderness for the beauty that has been, while looking 
for the beauty that is still to be. His is the surest wisdom, that of 
the heart. 

Purity of feeling, delicacy, the stillness of a mind sure of itself 
and quietly taking the value of the world it looks out on, these 
are qualities in all his plays, his verse, and prose. They are quali- 
ties that are classic in French literature, but they appear in him 
under a new aspect, for their contour is soft, and there are no 
boundaries to the horizon against which they move. The fluidity 
of the dramatic action has passed into the personality of the actors 
involved—not in the sense of the Grotteschi, who see in charac- 
ter “a precarious and provisional structure,” but in their placa- 
bility, gentleness, their refusal to impose their form on others 
while never relinquishing it themselves. Their protest against the 
age has no violence, nor bitterness, but it is unremittent, alike 
against the spiritual perfidies of a peace given over to histoires 
@entre deux guerres, and against the war that hovers in the 
background of the scene like a black horror, breaking through in 
an allusion, a gesture, a silence. The sweep of vision that takes in 
the victims immolated on both sides, their common and so brief 
share in the joy and hope of youth setting out “to build new 
cathedrals for the new faith,” is implicit in the absence of a single 
note of resentment against the enemy. The horizon is open—open 
in all directions. Open for a Romanticism new on the French soil, 
wholly inward, wearing the garb of everyday existence, with 2 
difference; its unobtrusive but genuine power lying in passive 
resistance to the tyranny of the mass. Open to the past and to the 
future, oblivious of ancient barriers—presaging a new orientation, 
of the French spirit, and of the rising generation everywhere. 
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OF THE YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AND ITS SPRING BOOKS 


e 


ORE and more, as a university press establishes 
and expands its activities, it meets with a response 
from the growing body of general readers in 

America who want books that are unquestionable in au- 
thority, beautiful in design, lasting in value. This has been 
the encouraging experience of the Yale University Press 
during twenty-one years of book-making; and it has led us 
to believe that such readers will find interest in brief ac- 
counts, in these pages each quarter, of plans newly com- 
pleted and of projects under way. 

Among the scores of manuscripts that come to us, month 
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by month, from all over our country and from abroad, we 
look for those in each field of thought that make significant 
contributions to knowledge or literature, science or art—t 
our understanding and enjoyment of life. While we have 
never published novels, every other province of publishing 
is ours, with the advantages that give to the publications of 
a university press their special distinction and meaning. Its 
privilege is to make its choices upon grounds neither of sen. 
sational appeal nor necessarily of probable profit. On the 
contrary, it is able frequently to render available books that 
publishers depending entirely upon income from sales could 
not reasonably be asked to offer. It is free to base its deci- 
sions solely upon the intrinsic merits of the works them- 
selves. As part of our endeavor to realize this ideal, every 
volume to be issued under our imprint must be approved 
by the Yale University Council’s Committee on Publica- 
tions, representing and having at command all the re. 
sources of scholarship in a great institution of learning. 

We take pride, too, in the beauty of our books. The de- 
sign of every volume that bears our seal is the concern of 
Carl Purington Rollins, Printer to the University, one of the 
three or four recognized masters of the typographic art in 
the United States. And because we feel that books so selected 
and planned deserve the dignity of fine and enduring form, 
into their production go the best of paper and materials and 
all the painstaking care that expert printers and binders can 
give. It is our aspiration to make each volume published by 
the Yale University Press both in contents and format a 
volume anyone may be proud to own. 
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EW titles this spring form a list ranging over the fields of 
N religion and philosophy, education and science, history and 
foreign affairs, literature and art. 

R. William Brown of King’s College Hospital, London, 
D Wilde reader in mental philosophy at the University of Ox- 
ford, and head of the psychology department of the University 
of London, has for years studied the association between faith and 
mental health; and he presents the fruits of his experience and ob- 
servation in a series of attractively written essays on Science and 
Personality, with a foreword by Sir Oliver Lodge. In England 
Dr. Brown is widely known and has a large following. He is the 
author, among other volumes, of Psychology and Psychotherapy 
and of Suggestion and Mental Analysis. Last year he visited Yale, 
upon invitation, to deliver the public lectures on the foundation 
established by the late Dwight H. Terry of Plymouth, Connecti- 
cut, whose object is to advance human welfare “especially by the 
building of the truths of science and philosophy into the structure 
of a broadened and purified religion.” From those who have al- 
ready delivered lectures on this foundation have come such well- 
known books as Evolution in Science and Religion by Robert A. 
Millikan, physicist and Nobel prize winner, Fate and Freedom by 
Henry Norris Russell, astronomer and director of the Princeton 
Observatory, Concerning Evolution by J. Arthur Thomson, the 
British biologist and zodlogist and editor of The Outline of Sci- 
ence, and The Self, Its Body and Freedom by William Ernest 
Hocking, philosopher and teacher of Harvard University. Now 
when the findings of science are subjects of constant widespread 
inquiry, we are particularly glad to give to the public this new 


volume on the workings of mind in relation to personality. 
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HERE are many persons engaged in healing the breach be. 

tween religion and science; equally many concerned with a 
new ethical seriousness in religion; few seem to be aware of the 
cleft between religion and art,” writes Van Ogden Vogt in the in. 
troduction to his original and suggestive volume on Art and Re. 
ligion. But the necessity we have found to issue a new and less 
expensive edition of his work, in order to satisfy the widening 
demand for it, is evidence that people are becoming aware of the 
value of the religious institution “for the most pervasive influence 
of beauty.” Holding that an age is described by its art, the author 
surveys the possibilities of artistic expression of American life, 
and finds that under the historic unity of art and religion: “Every 
church building in village or city should itself be a noble work of 
art. And the arts have each a proper place in the fostering of the 


supreme experience of worship.” 


HE interest in symbolism and the reawakened consciousness 

of its power as a means of expression, characteristic of the 
present time, gives added importance to an extensive study made 
by Helen Flanders Dunbar in the symbolism of the Middle Ages, 
under the title Symbolism in Medieval Thought and Its Consum- 
mation in the Divine Comedy. We believe that it will prove to be, 
for a long time, an essential standard work in the field. It is 
specially valuable for its division of treatment of the two themes— 
the chapters on symbolism being distinct from those on the Divine 
Comedy. Readers who are not familiar with Dante and who do 
not know Italian can enjoy the sections on symbolism separately 
and gain from them a comprehensive and independent under- 
standing of medieval thought and art; while lovers of Dante and 


others desiring acquaintance with his poetry, through an illu- 
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minating new interpretation, will find in the sections on the 


Divine Comedy a mine of rich information. 


NYTHING but study, some observers think, is the object 
A nowadays of a course at college. Athletic honors, social dis- 
tinction, useful connections for a commercial or professional ca- 
reer—these are the motives assigned to the undergraduates crowd- 
ing the campuses of America. Albert Beecher Crawford, Director 
of the Department of Personnel Study at Yale University, has 
nevertheless demonstrated that there are students among them, or 
at least individuals interested in study—and not a few. In his book 
Incentives to Study he presents the results of a survey which he 
succeeded in conducting with the aid of members of classes in 
Yale College. Such questions as individual differences in ability, 
economic status and related factors, family background, purposes 
as to occupation, reasons for coming to college, the effect of stu- 
dent activities, and required and elective courses, he analyses 
keenly from the point of view of modern methods of psychology. 
His account of the influences affecting the attitude of students 
toward college work reaches conclusions applicable to the solu- 
tion of some of the pressing problems of higher education and 
important to parents with boys or girls in college or preparing for 
college. 

Te attention of the world has been on Russia ever since the 

revolution that in 1917 led to the Bolshevik experiment in 
communism. To understand Russia today it is necessary to know 
her story; and this George Vernadsky, a distinguished scholar— 
Russian by birth, American by adoption—now Research Asso- 
ciate in History at Yale University, has told clearly and concisely 
in A History of Russia. To meet American needs, the author has 
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incorporated in his text answers to questions put to him in the 
course of preparation of his manuscript, so that it is a complete 
narrative of the Russian people specifically designed for American 
readers and students. Its explanation of this people’s development 
under the influence of the geography and climate of their land, 
of their relations with the nations of East and West, and of the 
expansion of the Russian Empire, the World War, and the Revo- 
lution, is brought up to January 1, 1929. 
De the war, Americans felt deep interest in Belgium, 
and the sense of a world debt to her which we have tried in 
various ways to repay in part. We owe it to her now to attempt to 
understand some of the questions facing her. Louis Pierard, mem- 
ber of the Belgian Parliament, and an intellectual leader in the 
Belgian labor movement, gives in Belgian Problems since the War 
an insight into the life of the Belgians in a series of delightful 
chapters. Based on his lectures delivered at the Williamstown In- 
stitute of Politics last summer, they are notable for the scope of 
information and erudition displayed, and for their enlivening 
tone of urbane humor. The labor conflict, the friction between 
Flemish and French groups in the population, current social ques- 
tions—all are dealt with in terms of the culture of the people. 


\ ‘ Y ITH the administration of President Hoover has come a 

renewed interest in the foreign policy of the United States, 
which can only be understood with the requisite knowledge of its 
background. In a leading position among the books of the year, 
therefore, is American Foreign Relations, 1928 published for the 
Council on Foreign Relations, of New York, under the direction 
of Charles P. Howland, formerly chairman of the Greek Refugee 
Settlement Commission. In his work as head of the Council's 
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research division, Mr. Howland has the assistance of other lead- 
ing authorities in the field of international affairs. Professor 
James T. Shotwell, Walter Lippmann, Professor Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee of London, and other experts have pronounced the book in- 
dispensable. It includes considerations of factors, forces, and tra- 
ditions, and the control of foreign policy; the United States as an 
economic power; the United States and the League of Nations; 
reparations and war debts; and limitation of armament and the 
Anglo-American naval conference. The first of a series of annual 
volumes, its importance is indicated by the theme given in Mr. 
Howland’s opening sentence: “Political thinkers are now learning 
to take account of the fact that for the first time in two thousand 
years the strongest single force is outside of the European conti- 
nent.” 

NE of the greatest problems in the reconstruction period 

following the World War was the drop in the exchange 
value of currencies. In the return to the gold standard abroad 
Great Britain took the lead. William Adams Brown, Jr., of the De- 
partment of Economics in Brown University, has made a com- 
prehensive survey of the process by which she succeeded in re- 
storing the standard after the removal of war control of the cur- 
rency. He presents in England and the New Gold Standard not 
only an account of the English experience and the conflict of eco- 
nomic interests and opinion regarding it, but also an analysis of 
changes in the gold standard itself and of the possibilities of 
realization of stable long-term levels of world prices. His book, 
the result of special study on the ground in England, will be of 
continuing value to all students of banking and national finance. 
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VERY lover of folk song in America will find entertain. 

ment and information in the results of an original research 
made in Maine by Phillips Barry, Fannie Hardy Eckstorm, and 
Mary W. Smyth, in the course of which they have collected many 
native versions of old English songs, with both texts and airs. Un- 
der the title British Ballads in Maine, it is to be published later in 
the spring; and we shall have more to say of it in these pages in 


the next issue of The Yale Review. 


Ko an appreciation of Greek sculpture and of the great per- 
sonalities that produced it, no work could be better adapted 
than that which Gisela M. A. Richter has done in The Sculpture 
and Sculptors of the Greeks. To it she has brought all her knowl- 
edge as Curator of the Department of Classical Art in the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York, treating it from a point of view 
which refreshes and reillumines the subject. With its profusion of 
unusually fine illustrations—more than seven hundred and fifty 
in all, including four color-plates—the volume is a valuable source 
of information, outstanding among those available in the field. 
The fact that the edition is limited to five hundred copies makes it 
a personal possession of rare worth or a distinctive gift for the 
person who “has everything.” Designed for general readers as well 
as for scholars, it has given us pleasure as an example of the pur- 
poses in publishing that a university press is uniquely equipped to 


achieve. 
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